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4 months of age 


of MOTHER and CHILD. 
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Fed from birth on the “‘Allenburys” Foods. 


A Series of Three Foods 


A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 


The “Allenburys” 
Milk Food “No, 1” 

For infants from 
birth to three months 
of age. This Food is 
similar in composi- 
tion to human milk 
and has been found 
as easy of assimila- 
tion. It can therefore 
be given alternately 
with the breast with- 
out fear of upsetting 


the child. 


constituting 


The “Allenburys ’ 
Milk Food “No. 2” 


For infants from 
three to six months of 
age. Comprises the 
humanized milk of 
the “No. 1" Food 
with the addition of 
certain quantities of 
maltose, dextrin and 
soluble phosphates, 
which experience 
proves to be required, 
not only to supply the 
increasing demands 
of the child, but also 
to give a needed stim- 
ulus to the powers of 
assimilation. 


The “Allenburys” 
Malted Food“No.3” 


For use after six 
months of age. Un- 
like “No. 1" and “No. 
2" which, being milk 
foods, require the ad- 
dition of water only, 
is a partially predi- 
gested farinaceous 
food needing the ad- 
dition of fresh cows 
milk in preparing it 
for use, and is pro- 
vided to meet the still 
further requirements 
of the child at this age. 


The “Series” is so arranged that each “ Food” affords the maximum amount 
of nourishment which, at the period for which it is intended, the organs of the 


child can with perfect ease digest, and evidence of the value of our “System of 
Infant Feeding” is constantly accumulating, through letters received from 
nearly all parts of the world, not only from parents but also from prominent 
physicians telling of the very gratifying results attending their use of the “Allen- 
burys” Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and after many other artificial 
foods and moditied milk had been tried. 
A liberal sample, and pamphlet on “Infant Feeding and Management ” 
sent free upon request. 


Niagara Falls, The Allen & Hanburys Co., Ltd., Tent 


Lonnon, Eno. 
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The small citizens find 
“FORCE” delicious, too. 

It’s a simple, hearty, whole- 
some, perfect food,—fills out their 


ribs and rounds out their little 
arms and legs with firm, solid flesh 
that’s very different from mere fat. 
“FORCE” is precisely the 
natural and part-way digested food 
little folk ought to have. 
They find a way to tell you 


they like it, too, before they learn 
to talk English. 


ro 


“FORCE "’ embodies all the food-elements : the muscle-formers, the 
blood-makers, the bone-builders, the brain-stimulators, the energy-pro- 
ducers — in delicious, crispy flakes ; not pre-digested but part digested. 
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Buster Brown is a great boy and 


Buster Brown Stockings 


are great stockings for boys. Wear longer than any other stockings and are 


a better money’s-worth than you ever had before. 


25 cents a pair, “2.2% 


If you can’t get Buster Brown Stockings from your retailer, write to us and we will see that you 


get them. Jobbers supplied by 


Buster Brown Stocking Co. 256 Church Street New York 
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Chickering 


PIANOS 


Do You 


For Pencil Users 


the right pencil — it’s free. 


CHICKERING 


Illustrated 





Department P 
Catalogue & SONS, Jeooph San Gare Co. 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 








know there is a pencil 
just made for your use ? 


Dixon’s Guide 


A 32-page book, indexed by voca- 
tions, gets you in touch with just 














$3.00 SH Bax Ste $9.00 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET F. 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














REDUCED RATES on household 
goods to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 


95 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


Write 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the tenth of September to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after that 
date we cannot enter your name for the next (September) 
issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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cently which others may be asking as 

well that it has occurred to us to answer 
some of them here. Anyhow, it is always 
interesting to read what others ask about: 


S MANY questions have come to us re- 


When will we have the prize cover designs ? 


Next month we shall present the first one: 
the design by Maxfield Parrish, for which 
was awarded the first prize of $1000. On 
the October cover will appear the second 
prize design, by Miss Jessie Willcox Smith; 
the November issue will bear the third prize 
design, by Alice Barber Stephens, and so on. 


Speaking of our awards in the cover- 
design competition, here is a question from 
a suspicious subscriber: 


Is it not a little strange that four of the five 
prizes were awarded to Philadelphia artists ? 


By the four our reader of a suspicious 
mind doubtless meant Maxfield Parrish, 
Jessie Willcox Smith, Alice Barber Stephens 
and Ida Waugh—all Philadelphians. 
True, but why not have said all five, since 
Mr. Harrison Fisher’s talent was developed 
in Philadelphia? But suppose we had 
awarded the prizes to Edwin A. Abbey, 
A. B. Frost, Joseph Pennell, W. T. Smedley, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, Sarah Stillwell, 
Howard Pyle, Violet Oakley, Katharine N. 
Richardson, Henry McCarter, W. Glackens, 
or V. Floyd Campbell. What then? The 
prizes would still have gone to “‘ Philadel- 
phia artists,’’ for each of these artists is 
either Philadelphia-born or Philadelphia- 
trained. Our friend is like unto many 
another in that she does not realize that 
Philadelphia is responsible for more of the 
great illustrators than any other American 
city. In any list of artists it is pretty hard 
to get away from the Philadelphia influence. 
We say all this aside from the explanation 
that we awarded the prizes without definite 
knowledge of the name of the artist except 
in so far as the work itself was an absolute 
identification. We don’t care who wins our 
awards: it is the work we are after: not 
the name of the artist or where he lives. 
What does that matter? 


Will you give away, this autumn, any more 
of those Church Fair Booths, as you did last 
year? 


We did not expect to do so, but so great 
was the success of THE JOURNAL’S Fair 
Booth last year in churches where they were 
used that we have decided to have some 
morethis year. Inan issue or two from now 
we shall make the offer the same as last 
year. 

Will the fact that you were unfortunately 
misled with the analysis of ‘‘ Doctor Pierce’s 

Favorite Prescription ’’ deter you from taking 


up the question of ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ again? 
I hope not. 


You hope right. Why should it? It was 
simply that we quoted and used what pur- 
ported to be an old analysis that, we have 
learned, was not correct as applied to-the 
present article sold under that name. We 
shall simply see that we are not misled 
again. But our last word on the question, 
as a whole, has yet to be said. 


Is there no way by which our Neighborhood 
Club could borrow or secure some of the originals 
of The Journal’s beautiful drawings? Natu- 
tally, they are too expensive for us to buy. 

A great many clubs, and also schools and 
societies, have constantly asked us this 
same question, and we have long tried to 
hit upon a plan. Recently we did, and in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL we shall 
outline a plan by which any school, club or 
society can secure and own THE JOURNAL’S 
original paintings — not copies, but the orig- 
inal paintings themselves—so that these 
beautiful originals can become their own 
property and without a penny’s cost. 


What has become of ‘‘ The Court of Last 
Resort ’’ department ? 


Temporarily discontinued for the summer 
months, that is all, since the interest in 
matters of art, music and the drama is not so 
alive now as during the winter months. The 
department will be resumed again: it was 
found too widely popular for any thought of 
permanent discontinuance. 


Can you not regulate the ridiculously-shaped 

women in some of your corset advertisements ? 

A portrayal of the feminine figure is purely 
a question of an artist’s judgment, and this 
magazine has no right to say to its corset 
advertisers that they shall be guided by 
what it thinks is the sensible and normal 
feminine figure. We portray our own ideas 
on this subject in our own illustrations in 
the fashion department. For those we are 
responsible, just as the advertiser is respon- 
sible for the figures in his advertisements. 
If they offend the proper course is to write 
a protest to the advertiser (not to us). 
Naturally, an advertiser does not wish to 
offend in an advertisement, since that de- 
feats the purpose for which he advertises. 
This magazine can, and does, act as censor 
as to the class of articles which it will allow 
to be advertised in its pages, but you can 
readily see that it can hardly sit in judg- 
ment upon the artistic taste displayed in 
each advertisement. That is too much of 
an individual matter. 


Who owns The Ladies’ Home Journal ? 

A stock company comprised of the men 
and women who make the magazine and 
work for its success, from the President of 


the Company all through the ranks: heads, 


of departments; editors; clerks, etc. Thus, 
those who work for. the magazine share in 
its financial success. 


Is it true that you decline, each year, over 
$200,000 worth of patent-medicine advertise- 
ments? 

Not exactly, because advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies know by this time that 
it is useless to submit that class of business 
to this magazine, and so only a very little 
is now offered to us. But we could easily 
get that much of that kind of advertising by 
a simple lifting of the finger. As a matter 
of fact, we could easily get nearer $300,000 
worth of such business in a year, if we 
wanted it, to say nothing of real-estate, 
financial-investment, hair-restorer, com- 
plexion-beautifying and alcoholic-beverage 
advertisements, all of which THE JOURNAL 
declines to admit to its columns. Includ- 
ing these lines, the amount would be nearer 
half a million dollars annually. 


How many people do you employ in your 
Philadelphia establishment, and what pro- 
portion are men? 


It depends upon the season. When we 
are busiest, in December, the number will 
exceed 1000; in the summer, when we are 
quietest, the number ranges from 650 to 
700, the majority of them being girls and 
women. 


Why can you not have paper patterns of your 
fashion designs ? Surely you have solved harder 
problems than this. 


We have, and, as we said in our last issue, 
we are at work now trying to solve this 
problem of patterns. But we want to solve 
it just right, so that when we do offer a pat- 
tern to our readers it will bea better pattern 
than any now on the market. In other 
words, we must have a distinct reason for 
putting another pattern in a market where 
there are already such good ones. We may 
say here that the prospects are very good that 
we shall do so. But about this: more anon. 


Why do you not publish a children’s magazine? 


For several reasons, one being that we 
have two periodicals now that have a way 
of keeping us busy. Of one, THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, we must print a million 
copies and over each month; of the other, 
‘The Saturday Evening Post,’’ we are 
now printing 700,000 copies each week, or 
four times a month. Hence, there must go 
out of this one establishment, at the lowest 
calculation, 3,800,000 complete magazines 
every twenty-six working days. We feel 
that is enough—for the present, at least. 


What hundreds would like would be some 
practical advice about how to furnish a house 
in really an artistic and pretty way, and yet 
with little money. Isn’t this possible? 

It is. We have a young woman now at 
work on a story which will tell exactly 
‘* How I Made My Home Pretty.’’ She did 
it, and did it in an exceedingly simple, 
pretty way, and with hardly any expense, 
because she didn’t have the money and had 
to do with little or nothing. She was very 
successful, and now she will tell, in THE 
JOURNAL, exactly how she did it. 


Do I understand you aright that hereafter 
The Journal will have two musical composi- 
tions in every number? 

That is right, and we hope to vary the 
presentation in such a way as to cover all 
ranges: instrumental and vocal; easy and 
difficult; the very popular kind and the 
kind with a leaning toward the classical 
—but each composition the best of its 
particular class. Next month, for instance, 
we shall have, for one, a particularly beau- 
tiful piano piece by Moszkowski, while the 
other will be the first set of words ever put 
to one of the most exquisite standard melo- 
dies in the musical world, in the same way 
as we did with the ‘‘ Intermezzo” from 
** Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ in June, which was 
so popular. So we shall give the old and 
the new — whatever is best, in short. 





$300 for Some Waltzes 


We don’t seem to get the waltzes we want by asking for them, so we 
will try a generous prize offer! We will pay: 
$150 for the Best Waltz 
100 for the Second Best Waltz 
50 for the Third Best Waltz 


By the word “best” we mean the most danceable waltz. The waltzes that will get the 
prizes will be the kind that make a girl feel as if she must dance. 
The style of waltz desired is not the jerky, choppy kind, but the languorous, dreamy, 


floating character found in “Illusioni Waltz,” by 


pitani; “Valse Bleu,” by Marzis; 


and “Love's Dreamland,” and “‘Gondolier,” by Roeder. In length it should not exceed 
one hundred and fifty measures, which will fill a single page of The Journal. If pre- 
ceded by an introduction it should not be more than sixteen measures— which must be 
included in the one hundred and fifty. The waltz should be playable, and within the 
ability of the ordinary amateur pianist. Therefore, difficult condensations of orchestral 
parts, making awkward combinations for the hands, are undesirable ; but imitative figures, 
or small running passages for the left hand, are not debarred. Simplicity of construction, 
aided by effective harmonies, is desired. The work should be original — not an adapta- 
tion or arrangement of songs or operatic airs—and not previously published. Write 


ome legibly, please. 


e leave the prizes open until September |, 1904, so there is plenty of time to send us 
the best material possible. Of course, if the compositions sent in do not justify the awards 
we shall not make them, and we reserve that right. But we would a thousand times 
rather make the awards than withhold them: we want to make them, and we want to 
buy other waltzes that we like that fail of the awards. So there are more chances than 


the prizes would indicate. 


Address all compositions, with full return postage inclosed (otherwise the composi- 


tion will not be considered), to 


THE WALTZ EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Why do you, during the summer months, 
omit so many of the regular departments which 
you have at other times of the year? 

Because the summer numbers have fewer 
pages and we cannot find room for them. 
We have fewer pages because, naturally, 
the advertising in a magazine is less in 
quantity in the summer than in the winter, 
and you must not forget that it is the rev- 
enue derived from the advertiser that makes 
the modern magazine possible. The dollar 
that you pay for twelve copies of THE 
JOURNAL does not pay for the cost of the 
magazine and the force necessary to take 
care of your name. If it were not for the 
advertiser we couldn’t give you a magazine 
with even the number of pages that are in 
this issue, to say nothing of a magazine of 
sixty-four or seventy-two pages, such as we 
give during the winter months. 


Next Month the 250th Number 


of THE JOURNAL will be published, and we 
shall make something of it. Principally, 
we shall put some excellent material in it; 
the pictures will receive unusual care; we 
shall bind it with Maxfield Parrish’s $1000 
first-prize cover; it will be the ‘‘ Special 
Autumn Fashion Number,’’ with the results 
of all the pretty things that Mrs. Ralston 
saw abroad shown in twelve pages; and we 
shall also dress the number up with an 
entirely new type-letter for all the headings 
of our articles. This new letter was de- 
signed for us by THE JOURNAL’S former art 
manager, Mr. William Martin Johnson, and 
is generally pronounced by type experts to 
be one of the most beautiful letters ever de- 
signed for a magazine. This is, perhaps, a 
technical matter, but it is our habit, you 
know, to tell our readers about all the 
things we do, and as it has taken overa 
year to cut and make this type for us it has 
naturally been on our mind for some time. 


Our Cover This Month: by Ourselves 


Sometimes we like to make a cover 
design right here in our own place, just to 
see what we can do, as is the case with the 
design on this month’s JOURNAL. It is by 
Mr. Frank Guild, THE JOURNAL’S own 
art manager, who designed the famous 
‘* Bunnie’’ cover on the Easter JOURNAL of 
1903, and also the popular cover of little 
yellow ‘‘ chicks’’ on the last Easter issue. 
This time Mr. Guild shows a girl in swim- 
ming—and an excellent poster it will 
make, too. So we have struck off a special 
lot, the same as the cover, with title, date, 
etc., printed on it, but with no advertise- 
ments on the back. For ten cents we will 
send one of these copies, postage paid. 


SOLUTION OF THE JUNE PUZZLES 
Some Things Which May be Seen on an American 


Copper Cent 
1 Liberty 6 Five T’s 
2 Figures 7 One Cent 
3 Letters 8 Surface 
4 Feathers 9 Shield 


5 Wreath 10 Band 

These puzzles were purposely made difficult. 
Each thing illustrated was correctly set down over 
and over again, but, singularly enough, there was 
no one list in which all ten things were correctly 
named. Nevertheless, we award, for the most 
meritorious answers, the full number of prizes as 
usual, as follows: 


First Prize — Herman Zeutschel, Illinois 
Second Prize— Helen A. Ross, Massachusetts 
Third Prize— Hermine A. Goetting, New York 


Other Prizes—B. E. Evans, Illinois; L. F. 
Brand, West Virginia; Martha J. Lyon, Peunsyl- 
vania; A. H. Sawyer, Ohio; Bessie G. Simpson, 
Illinois; Robert Peterson, Indiana; Eva W. Pine, 
North Dakota; Grace H. Atwood, Massachusetts ; 
_ W. Robertson, Mississippi; Edith M. Stetson, 
Massachusetts; Carolyn H. Craig, Indiana; Olive 
Peterson, Indiana; Anna R. Lapham, Illinois; 
Mrs. William R. Wetherhold, Pennsylvania; Mary 
A. Richards, Minnesota; G. A. McCorkle, Illinois; 
Annie M. Maltby, Connecticut; Emma D. Stewart, 
Michigan; Mary C. Lokker, Michigan; C. W. 
Dyer, Wisconsin; Hazel M. Blachly, Olio; Mrs. 
Charles B. Hurff, New Jersey; Jennie M. Smart, 
New Hampshire; Ida Fleischmann, Illinois; Clare 
W. Pipes, Maine; John S. le Duc, New York; 
Anna J. Karst, New York; Gertrude I. Allen, 
District of Columbia; Irene T. Rider, Pennsylvania; 
Katharine M. Burrows, New York; Emma L. 
Wenner, District of Columbia; Olive M. Bellows, 
Massachusetts; Ada White, Minnesota; Iva 
Young, Colorado; Hildegarde Hoyt, New York; 
Mrs. J. Hyde, Connecticut; Bert Jones, Pennsyl- 
vania; Corinne Marceau, Wiscousin; H. R. Mead, 
California; Fannie Bullock, North Carolina; 
Emma R. Shaffer, New York; Eva Jordan, Wash- 
ington; Agnes D. Clement, Indian Territory; 
Amelia Ada Brown, Michigan; Ruth A. Atkinson, 
New Jersey; Eva Wiseman, Missouri; Edna 
Garrett, Colorado. 
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“Well, how do I look >” 
‘“As if you used Ivory Soap.” 
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BELINDA AND THE TWELVE 


An Episode in Which She Learns a Thing or Two About Boarding-School Girls 






OR years New York had been beckoning to Belinda. 
° All during her time at the Western coéducational 
college, where she collected an assortment of some- 
what blurred impressions concerning Greek roots, Latin 
depravity and modern literature, and assisted liberally in 
the education of her 
masculine fellow- 
students, New York, 
with its opportuni- 
ties for work and ex- 
perience, had lured 
heron. Fortune she 
would not need. 
Daddy had attended 
to all that in his will ; 
but success and a 
knowledge of the 
world outside of 
Indiana she must 
have. 

Some day, when 
equipped forthe fray, 
she would ride down 
to New York and find 
fame waiting for her 
there. 

Meanwhile, she 
proved immune from 
the matrimonial epi- 
demics that devas- 
tate the junior and 
senior ranks of co- 
educational _ institu- 
tions. 

Many Seniors went away sorrowful because of her ; the 
French teacher lapsed into romantic gloom, and even the 
professor of ancient history was forced into painful recog- 
nition of the importance of the moderns. 

In time Belinda was graduated, with honors and with 
scalps, but during her last year at college the fortune 
which she had always accepted as a premise in life’s logic 
had melted into thin air, and though she still saw New York 
hanging mystic and alluring on the horizon she accepted a 





“ TOGETHER THE MISSES RYDER 
CONSTITUTED A PERSONALITY 
OF CONSIDERABLE FORCE" 


By Eleanor Hoyt, Author of ** The Misdemeanors of Nancy,’’ etc. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


““SHE COUNTED THE UMBRELLAS. 


public-school position, while yearning toward the 
apparently unattainable star. 
‘Then, one day, the unexpected happened. 

Miss Lucilla Ryder came to town. 

Miss Lucilla Ryder was one of the Misses Ryder. Apart 
from the other Miss Ryder she was incomplete. Together, 
the elderly maiden sisters constituted a personality of con- 
siderable force ; and for something like thirty years this per- 
sonality had been the mainspring of a flourishing ‘‘ Select 
School for Young Ladies,’’ located upon a fashionable 
side street in the most aristocratic district of New York. 

To the school of the Misses Ryder the daughters of New 
York’s first families might be intrusted with no fear that 
their expensive and Heaven-allotted bloom would be 
rubbed off by contact with the offspring of second-rate fami- 
lies. As Miss Lucilla Ryder always explained, in an effort 
to soothe the natural fears of fastidious parents, the young 
ladies of the school were divided into groups, and the 
flowers of the aristocracy would find in their especial 
classes only young ladies of their own social grade. 

As a result of this system the Misses Ryder were able to 
dangle before the eyes of ambitious parents a group of 
names suggesting the most exclusive of Newport functions, 
and, as a rule, mere repetition of the impressive list hypno- 
tized prospective patrons into offering up their daughters 
upon the altar of social advancement. 

School-keeping in an aristocratic section of New York is 
an expensive matter. It implies <ppalling rents, hand- 
some turniture, expensive teachers, .umerous and efficient 
servants. Inconsideration of all this it was imperative that 
the Misses Ryder should gather in, each year, enough 
boarders to exhaust the room capacity of the three big 
brownstone houses, and that these boarders should be able 
and willing to pay high prices. To insure this condition of 
things one of the two principals always made summer 
pilgrimages to remote places, where wealthy families pos- 
sessed of daughters hungering for New York advantages 
might reasonably be supposed to exist ; and it was in the 
course of one of these promoting tours that Miss Lucilla 
Ryder came to Lanleyville. 

She did not find pupils in the town, but she found 
Belinda. That alone should have repaid her for the trip. 

The Misses Ryder needed a teacher of English: Belinda 
dreamed of New York. To make a long story short, 

3elinda was engaged to teach to the pupils of the Ryder 
school such sections and fragments of the English branches 


THERE WERE TWELVE" 


as could be introduced into their heads without resort to 
surgery. The salary offered was meagre, but the work 
would be in New York ; so the contract was made. 

Two months later Belinda sat upon her trunk in a New 
York hall bedroom and considered. The room was the 
smallest in the Misses Ryder’s Select School for Young 
Ladies, and before the introduction of the trunk it had been 
necessary to evict the one chair which was a part of the 
room’s furnishing. The bed was turned up against the wall, 
where it masqueraded behind denim curtains as a book- 
case. When the bed came down there was no standing 
room outside of it, and, as Belinda discovered later, get- 
ting into bed with- 
out casualties 
was a feat calling 
for fine strategy. 
A chiffonier re- 
tired as coyly as 
possible into the 
embrace of a re 
cessed doorway : 
a washstand of 
Lilliputian di- 
mensions occu- 
pied an_ infini- 
tesimal fraction of a corner, 

The newly-arrived in- 
structor of youth, whose long 
eyelashes were suspiciously 
moist, looked at her new do- 
main ruefully from her vantage 
point on the trunk; then, as 
her eyes fell upon a huge steel 
engraving of the Pyramids 
which filled most of the avail- 
able wall space, she laughed. 
When Belinda laughs even a 
city hall bedroom is a cheerful 
place. 

‘*T’y suis, J'y reste,” the 
young woman announced in 
the most confidential way to 
the largest Pyramid. It looked stolidly benignant. 
sentiment was one that it could readily comprehend. 

There came a tap upon the door, 

‘* Come in,”’ called Belinda. 






*“ BELINDA SAT UPON HER 
TRUNK IN A HALL BEDROOM” 
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*“ THEY GIGGLED IN THE CAR. 


IT WORRIED BELINDA. 


LATER SHE LEARNED TO BOW TO THE INEVITABLE"’ 
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The door opened, and a tall young woman dispassion- 
ately surveyed the scene. 

‘* It’s a mathematical impossibility,’’ she said gravely, 
and that’s expert testimony, for I’m Miss Barnes, the 
teacher of mathematics. Don’t apologize. I had this 
room myself the first year. The Youngest Teacher 
always has it. Miss Ryder sent me to ask if you —_ 
go to her sitting- -room. I'll come down and call ¢ 
soon as you've unpacked and settled.”’ 

She went away, and Belinda, after dabbing a powder- 
puff recklessly over her eyelids and nose, hurried to the 
private sitting-room, which was the Principal’s sanctum. 

Miss Lucilla, slim, erect, well-gowned, superior, sat at 
a handsome desk between the front windows. Miss 
Emmeline, a delightful wash drawing of her strongly 
etched sister, was talking with two twittering girls at the 
opposite end of the room. Miss Emmeline was always 
detailed to the sympathetic task. Her slightly vague 
gentleness was less disconcerting to sentimental or home- 
sick pupils than Miss Lucilla’s somewhat glacial dignity. 

Belinda hesitated upon the threshold. Miss Emmeline 
bestowed upon her a detached and impersonal smile. 
Miss Lucilla summoned her with an autocratic move of a 
slender hand, a gesture so imperious that it was with dif- 
ficulty the new teacher refrained from an abject salaam. 

‘* Miss Carewe,”’ said the smooth, cool voice, ‘‘ some 
of the young ladies want to go to the theatre to-night. 
School does not begin until to-morrow ; there are no 
duties to occtipy their time and attention, and we are, 
of course, liable to an epidemic of homesickness and 
hysteria. Under the circumstances the theatre idea is 
a good one. It will distract their minds. I have selected 
a suitable play, and you will chaperon. The teachers 
who have been here before will be needed to assist me 
with certain preliminary arrangements to-night. More- 
over, you seem to be cheerful, and at present the young 
iadies need to be inoculated with cheerfulness. Be very 
careful, however, to be dignified first and cheerful after- 
ward. Remember, however young you may look or 
feel, you are a teacher with responsibility upon your 
shoulders. You must make the pupils understand that 
you cannot be overrun, even though you are young. 
Unless you take a very wise stand from the first your 
position will be difficult and you will be of no value to 
us. Be reasonable but uncompromising.’’ 
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Belinda had been listening attentively. Already she 
began to hear the whirring of wheels within wheels in 
this work of hers, began to understand that in city 
private school life ‘‘ face’’ must be preserved as relig- 
iously as in Chinese ceremonial circles; but she recog- 
nized in Miss Lucilla a woman who understood her 
problem, and she found this middle-aged spinster, with 
the keen eyes, the Roman nose, the firm lips and the 
grande-dame manner, interesting. 

‘ How many girls will go?”’ she asked meekly. 

‘* Twelve.” 

Belinda gasped. Twelve strange, homesick girls! 
She wondered if they would all be as big as the two 
with Miss Emmeline. 

‘* The theatre is the Garrick. You will start at five 
minutes of eight.” 

Miss Lucilla turned to her desk. The interview was 
finished. No one ever lingered after Miss Lucilla had 
said her say. 

Belinda went back to her room. On the way she met 
Miss Barnes. 

‘* Where is the Garrick Theatre ?’’ she inquired. 

The teacher of mathematics stopped and looked at her. 

‘ Thirty-fifth Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
Walk over and take the stage or the Sixth Avenue car. 
Make the girls walk in twos and the couples close 
together. Walk behind them. Watch them. They’ll 
stand it. Don’t let them laugh or talk loud or giggle 
like idiots. I suppose you may as well get broken in 
first as last.”’ 

The voice and manner were brusque, but the eyes had 
a kindly gleam, and Belinda was devoutly thankful for 
the information so curtly given. 

‘* Do they ever cry in the street cars ?’’ she asked with 
an air of grim foreboding. 

Miss Barnes's eyes relented still further. 

‘ No, but they flirt in the street cars.’’ 

** Not really.’’ Belinda’s tone expressed incredulous 
disgust. 

‘** Really. By the time you’ve chaperoned miscella- 
neous specimens of the up-to-date young person for a few 
months, Miss Carewe, you'll not be surprised at any 
breach of good taste. The girls carry on handkerchief 
flirtations with strangers from the windows.”’ 

‘* Girls from respectable families ?’’ 

‘ Girls from excellent families. Of course, there are 
Wa of well-bred girls who behave correctly ; ; and 
there’s nothing actually bad about the ones who behave 
badly. They are merely lacking in good taste and over- 
charged with animal spirits or sentimentality. I’m 
always surprised that they don’t get into all sorts of dis- 
graceful scrapes, but they seldom do. We have to be 
eternally vigilant, though.” 

7 But handkerchief flirtation is so. unspeakably com- 
mon,’ said Belinda emphatically — then, with a twinkle, 

and such a desecration of a really fine art.’ 
liss Barnes shook her head. 
i The Misses Ryder haven’t any sense of humor,’’ she 
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warned ; ‘* you’d ‘better let your conversation be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay ’’—but she smiled. 
cp 


At five minutes to eight the Youngest Teacher stood 
in the lower hall, surrounded by schoolgirls of assorted 
sizes and shapes, and prayerfully hoping that she didn’t 
look as foolish as she felt 

One of the older a commissioned by Miss 
Ryder, had come down to see the expedition fairly 
started. She was a plump, sleek woman with an auto- 
matic smile and a pneumatic manner. 

“a You will all give your car fares to Miss Carewe, young 
ladies,’’ she purred. ‘‘ You have yourrubbers? That’s 
right. The pavements are damp. Miss Bowers and 
Miss Somerville, you may lead. Fall in closely, in 
couples, and be very careful not under any circumstances 
to become separated from the chaperon. She will report 
any annoyance you may cause her. I hope you will 
have a delightful evening.”’ 


The door closed upon her unnatural amiability. Six 
couples swung into thestreet, with Belinda at their heels. 
Out of the grim, inclosing walls, with the cool, moist air 
in their faces, the lights reflected gayly in the glistening 
pavements, the cabs and carriages dashing by, the mys- 
tery and fascination of a great city clinging around them, 
and a matinée idol bec koning g them, the girls began to 
find life more cheerful. Even fat, babyish little Kittie 
Dayton, whose face was swollen and blotted almost 
beyond human semblance by six hours of intermittent 
weeping, stopped blowing her nose long enough to 
squeal delightedly : 

‘* Oh-e-e ! The man kissed the lady in that cab.’’ 

It was with difficulty that Belinda stopped a stampede 
in the direction of the hansom. This was seeing New 
York. The melancholy atmosphere of the school was 
forgotten. 

They giggled in the car. It worried Belinda. Later 
she learned to bow to the inevitable. The young man 
who gave Amelia Bowers his seat was sociably inclined ; 
but, on the whole, Amelia behaved very well, though 
she admitted, later, that she thought he had ‘‘ most 
romantic eyes and a perfectly elegant waistcoat.” 

Belinda squirmed on the car. Arrived at the theatre 
she squirmed still more. The lobby was well filled. It 
was almost time for the curtain. She hated leading her 
line down the middle aisle to the fourth row ; she hated 
the smiles and comments that followed them; she 
loathed being made conspicuous—and her sentiments 
were not modified, as she followed the last of the girls 
through the door, by hearing the manager say jocularly 
to the doorkeeper 

‘*Myeye! an who’ schaperoning the pretty chaperon?’’ 
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There was a balk, a tangle, when the fourth row was 
reached. The acquaintances between most of the girls 
dated from the morning of that day, but already each of 
the group had strong convictions in regard to the girls 
beside whom she chose to sit. Hours of discussion and 
debate could not have solved the problem to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

Belinda firmly hustled the protestants into the seats 
without regard to prejudices, and sat down in the end 
chair exhausted and rebellious. She detested the 
Young Persons, individually and collectively. She 
resented being bear leader. She thought longingly of 
the Lanleyville High School and the home friends, and 
the fact that New York seethed round the theatre in 
which she sat afforded her no consolation. She was 
profoundly indifferent to the popular actor before whom 
her charges became as dumb, adoring worshipers. Ina 
little while she would have to lead a flock of waddling 
geese home, and she wished she dared lose them and run 
away. She felt a sudden sympathy for Kittie Dayton, 
whose pudgy, swollen face, though now radiant, looked 
like an unfinished biscuit. Belinda, too, was homesick — 
deeply, darkly, dismally homesick. Even her sense of 
humor was swamped. June and the end of her contract 
loomed but vaguely beyond a foggy waste of months. 

‘*Isn’t he just too perfectly sweet, Miss Carewe?”’ 
gurgled Amelia Bowers in her ear. 

Belinda was non-committal. 

‘* Did you ever meet him on the street ?’’ 

Belinda had never had that rapture. 

** Well, one might, you know,”’ said Amelia hopefully. 
‘* Alice Ransom plumped right into Faversham, one day, 
when she was in New York, and he took off his hat to 
her and said, ‘Beg pardon.’ She said she felt perfectly 
faint. His voice sounded just like it does on the stage, 
and he had the most fascinating eyes and the sweetest 
bulldog. Alice said it seemed like Fate, running right 
into him that way, the first time she went outalone. She 
walked down Fifth Avenue at that same time every day 
for a week, but she never met him again.’’ 

The star and his leading lady just then fell into each 
other’s arms for the final curtain. They were brought 
out to bow their amiable acknowledgments, with results 
disastrous to the seams of Amelia’s white gloves. 

The crowd rustled to its feet, preened itself, and took 
lagging flight toward the street. Belinda marshaled 
her flock and joined the exodus. She would be glad to 
reach the hall bedroom and shut its door upon a world 
that was too much with her. She coveted the stolid, 
tranquil society of the Pyramids. They would watch 
her cry with the same impenetrable indifference with 
which they would watch her laugh, but presumably 
the Garrick Theatre crowd would be impressed if she 
should burst into floods of tears. 
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Drearily she followed the six couples of chattering girls 
who dropped adjectives and explanations as they went, 
and who were quite unable to keep in line, according to 
the prescribed formula, in the midst of the jostling, 
hurrying crowd; but Belinda was little concerned by 
that. Asa matter of fact, her thoughts were self-centred. 
This was her first view of a New York crowd, but she 
received no impression save that men and women alike 
looked tired and dissatisfied, though surely they were 
not all elected to spend the next nine months in a 
boarding-school. 

The middle aisle emptied her into the lobby ; and as 
she stood there, vaguely conscious that something was 
incumbent upon her, her wandering glance fell upon 
a young manacrossthelobby. Belinda gasped, flushed. 
The young man’s eyes met hers from where he was 
wedged against the wall. His face, too, lighted into 
incredulous joy. It was a good-looking face, a gay, boy- 
ish face, but browned to a hue that contrasted oddly 
with the city-bleached skins around him. Perhaps that 
was why he had attracted attention and why several 
heads turned to discover the cause of the sudden illu- 
mination. When the owners of the heads saw Belinda 
they understood and smiled benignantly. All the world 
loves a lover. 

Belinda was utterly unconscious of the glances, uncon- 
scious of anything save that the gods were good. 

Here was Jack—Jack, of all men, dropped into the 
midst of her gloom. Hilarious memories and cheerful 
anticipations swarmed into her mind. Jack stood for 
home, old days, old larks, old irresponsibility. New 
York ‘disappeared fromthe map. The Select School for 
Young Ladies ceased to exist. The young ladies them- 
selves were blotted out. 


Beaming, dimpling, Belinda squeezed a way across 
the outgoing current. Grinning, radiant, Jack Wendell 
forced an opening for his square shoulders. 

They met in the whirlpool, and he cleverly hauled her 
into a high and dry corner. 

* Belinda !”’ 

‘* Jace”? 

Every one near them smiled sympathetically. 
Belinda’s enthusiasms are often misleading, and on this 
occ ‘asion she was unreserv edly enthusiastic. 

‘ Is the Massachusetts in?’ 

* Docked yesterday.”’ 

‘* And you are going to stay ?”’ 

** Several weeks—and you?” 

** All winter.’”’ 

Belinda’s delight approached effervescence. Jack’s 
face was a luminous harvest moon. Both were oblivious 
to the fact that he was still holding her hand. 
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They talked breathlessly in laughter-punctuated gusts. 
They went back to the beginning of things and rapidly 
worked down past the Deluge which separated them, 
and the subsequent wanderings. They brought their 
life histories almost up to date, and then, suddenly, Miss 
Lucilla Ryder entered Belinda’s tale. 

‘* Miss Lucilla Ryder !’’ 

As she spoke the name she underwent a sudden 
transformation. Her smiles and dimples vanished, her 
face lengthened miraculously, her eyes stared fixedly at 
some awesome vision. 

Lieutenant Wendell cast an alarmed look over his 
shoulder. The glance encountered a blank wall and 
returned to Belinda’s face. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what is it?’’ he asked. 

‘* The girls!’’ said Belinda in a whisper. 

Once more the Lieutenant looked over his shoulder. 

‘ Where?” he inquired, eying her anxiously. 

‘* [—don’t—know,”’ faltered Belinda. 

‘* Good Heavens, Belinda,’’ protested the Lieutenant. 
‘* Wake up. What’s the matter? Are you ill?” 

Her look and manner distressed him. This was some 
sort of an attack, and he didn’t understand. He didn’t 
know what ought to be done. 

Belinda had clutched his coat sleeve. He patted her 
hand encouragingly. 

‘* There, there, never mind,’’ he murmured soothingly. 

‘ Never mind, indeed !’’ 

Belinda waxed tremblingly wroth. 

‘* I’m in a cold sweat. They’ve gone home alone. 
Oh, Jack, what shall I do? I don’t dare meet Miss 
Ryder. She’ll send me away to-morrow. It’s awful !”’ 

Still holding him by the coat sleeve, she was pulling 
him toward the door. The lobby was almost empty. 
The few stragglers were eying the tableau curiously. 

Masculine common-sense asserted itself. The 
Lieutenant drew Belinda’s hand through his arm and 
stopped her under the glare of the electric light. 

‘* Don’t be an idiot,’? he said brusquely. ‘‘ Who is 
Miss Ryder? Who are the girls?”’ 

The bullying stirred the young woman to intelligence. 

‘* She’s Principal of the school. I’m teaching there. 
I brought twelve pupils to the theatre.”’ 
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Amazement, comprehension, sympathy chased each 
other across the man’s face and were swallowed up in 
wild mirth, but Belinda’s eyes filled with tears, and the 
mirth evaporated. 

‘* Never mind. Buck up, little girl. We'll fix it some 
way. We'll get a cab. We'll killahorse. We'll get 
there before they can. Maybe they won’t tell.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, they will. If they were only boys—but girls 
will.’’ Still Belinda revived slightly under the suggestion. 

‘*Come on. We must hustle.’’ 

He hurried her to the door. Alert, energetic, self- 
confident, he had taken command of affairs. Belinda’s 
spirits soared. After all, she reflected, there’s some- 
thing about a man. He has his moments. 

It wasraining. The crowd had scattered, the carriages 
had gone. As Lieutenant Wendell raised an umbrella 
and looked sharply around fora cab Belinda’s eyes caught 
sight of a row of dripping umbrellas ranged along the 
curb. Below the umbrellas were carefully lifted petti- 
coats. She counted the umbrellas. There were twelve. 

** Jack, look !”’ 

He looked. Belinda darted forward. 

The umbrellas were lifted and disclosed twelve girlish 
faces. On each face was a wide-spreading, compre- 
hending, maddening grin, but not a girl spoke. 

Belinda’s cheeks were crimson, but she pulled herself 
together heroically. 

‘* Good-night, Mr. Wendell. Come, girls.” 

They dropped into line, still grinning. 

Jack stepped to Belinda’s side for a moment. 

‘*Cheerup. They look like a good sort — but if there’s 
any trouble let me know,”’ he said softly. 

The teacher and her charges made their way silently 
toward the car. No one mentioned the Lieutenant, and 
Belinda volunteered no explanation or excuse. She 
would keep at least a shred of dignity. 

Arrived at the school Belinda saw the girls deposited 
in their respective rooms, then she pulled down her 
folding bed, crept into it, and cried into her pillow. If 
the girls should tell—and they would—and even if they 
didn't, how could she ever have any authority over them ? 

‘** Be very careful not under any circumstances to 
become separated from the chaperon.’’ 

Miss Spogg’s soft voice purred it into her ear. 

‘* Remember, however young you may look or feel, 
you are a teacher with responsibility upon your shoulders. 
Unless you take a very wise stand from the first you will 
be of no value to us.”’ 

Miss "ucilla’s voice now smote the ears of memory. 

If the girls should tell —— 

‘*T’ve changed my mind about girls,’’ Belinda 
announced to Lieutenant Wendell, on her free evening, 
a week later. ‘* They are much nicer than boys, and 
quite as generous. 





“THE MUSICAL ROMANCE OF AMELIA” 


In the next issue of The Journal Miss Eleanor Hoyt will continue this 
series of delightful stories with an account of a musical romance into which 
one of the girls — ‘* Amelia’’— precipitates herself and half a dozen other 
girls. This story has a most astonishing dénouement, and it will be read 
with the greatest amount of interest by all who enjoy a bright story. 
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THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE 


ON A COACH 


By Stephen M. Date 


Author of “ Three of Us in Five Languages,” “* The Gang,” “ College Scrapes We Got Into,” etc. 







AWRY to disturb yez, sah! But I knowed youse two gennelmens 
didden wanta miss yer brekfusses, un the otha train leaves 
yeah fo’ Gardiner in jes’ an hour.” 

The hour was eight o’clock, and the voice was that of our 
friend of two days’ and nights’ acquaintance, the loquacious 
porter of the sleeping-car, which some time through the night 
had been run on a siding at the Northern Pacific Railroad station, 
town and junction, Livingston, Montana. His shaking wakened 
me from a dream in which two tenderfeet were dodging, as 
pursuers, Indians, cowpunchers and coyotes, who in their turn 
were chasing prairie-dogs and jack-rabbits around a circle in and out among 
the queer, weird shadows, whistling winds and shifting sands of the Dakota 
‘* Bad Lands,”’ where our train was moving when I fell asleep. 

It was a beautiful morning and a beautitul place. It was August, yet the air 
was as fresh and crisp as in the East it would be in October. The little town 
is but a hamlet, and the houses stand so close about the depot that it looks 
as though they had come in from all the country roundabout one day to see 
the train go through, and liked the place so well that they just stayed. 
This very fact leaves all uninterrupted a wide view over an unbroken 
landscape to the tall, bare mountains that surround the plain on every 
side. These mountains seem only a mile away, but in reality are more 
than twenty miles; the clear air and rare atmosphere combine so to 
deceive the eye that they look near at hand and as clear-cut in outline as 
would some twenty-mile-distant object if seen through a telescope. 

But, breakfast over, the conductor’s cheery ‘*‘ All aboard,’’ called from 
a train made up across the tracks, reminded us that our real destination 
lay some forty-five miles off, due south. At the end of this ride through 
Gardiner Cafion the train brought up, of a sudden, at the very ‘‘ Gateway 
of the Mountains.’ 
it also wanted to get through and roam about at will, and while we climbed 
down from the train stood stamping and fuming at ‘that most wise regulation which 
has barred forever its entrance in through that archway over which there is in- 
scribed : ‘* For the benefit and enjoyment of the people of America.’ 
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ND, by-the-way, in my haste to get through that gateway, I forgot to tell 

where we were going. It leads to the Yellowstone National Park, and that 
Park is that section of the northwest corner of Wyoming, fifty-five by sixty-five 
miles square, which in 1872 Congress set apart, because of its peculiar character 
as a unique volcano geyser region, to be the nation’s Wonderland. It em- 
braces an area of thirty-five hundred square miles; has an average altitude 
of eight thousand feet above sea level, and is both encircled and traversed 
by ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Inasmuch as the land is Government 
property, and inasmuch as the roads were built and all improvements made 
at the nation’s expense, the civil authority has since then 
been vested in a Major of the regular army, who, with three 
troops of cavalry, occupies an army post there. "It is the 
duty of these soldiers to patrol the roads and enforce 
the regulations. 

.No railroad, trolley line or other such route may 
either enter or cross the region, but there is a model 
wagon-road, built by the Government, which extends 
from the main entrance through and back to it again 
over a general route a hundred and forty miles long, 
connecting five important centres and as many different 
regions where things of the most interest are found. 

At each of these points there has been constructed a 
good hotel, accommodating from a hundred and fifty 

to two hundred and fifty guests apiece, each one being 

a day’s ride by stage from the one next before it 
on the route. 

But there! I must be off, or I 
stage. The company have got 
loaded on, have scrambled to the 
at once and shouting, each one 
above the other. If I shut 
that driver gather up 
twelve-foot whip and 
down the line!’’ Ican 
round that curve, to the 
ever seen and — There! 

He who would get an 
we drove thus for six days 
letter Q inverted. The tail, 
trance gateway to the first 
four pins around the circle 
Fountain, The Upper Geyser 
lunch-stations on the three 
Nor let him think these drives 
ancy of the climate and the 
that. Along this route there 
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shall miss that 
their baggage 
top, are talking all 
trying to be heard 
my eyes, to this day I can see 
those six reins taut, I can hear him crack his 
call out: ‘‘ Down the line, now, Boys! Come 
see them come, six big Black Beauties, on a gallop, 
accompaniment of the most wonderful driving I have 
I barely caught it—and I’m out of breath. 
idea of that hundred-and-forty-mile route over which 
must lay down clearly in his mind a figure of the 
four miles long, is the road leading from the en- 
hotel, the one at the Terraces. Then let him stick 
to locate the four other hotels in this order: The 
Basin, The Lake and The Cajfion; scratch three 
long drives of forty miles a day each, and he has it. 
are long or that the people get tired; the buoy- 
exhilaration of such novel sights take care of 
are a thousand spectacles, any one of which 
alone would gain a national reputation—and 
merit it—if it had chanced to be placed in some 
Eastern State all by itself. 
And the most satisfactory feature of this six days’ 
drive as a whole is the order of climax in which the 
sights along the way succeed each other. The six 
days of the journey are all differentiated, each one by 
its special kind of spectacle, to reach w hich it is made, 
and each of these is just a little greater than the one 
before. This happens so because of two most fortunate, 
though wholly accidental, circumstances: first, the more 
striking phenomena, although of five different kinds, 
are grouped roughly, each kind in a district of its own — 
a district of only a couple of miles radius; and these 
districts, each one removed by just a day’s drive from 
the one before ; ; and second, the order of these groups’ 
succession is an order of progressive excellence. Each 
day presents not only a new but also a more engaging 
spectacle than the day before : each morning the sun rises 
on ascene of fresh grandeur, and in the evening outdoes 
the setting of the day before in beauty. When the jour- 
ney is completed one imagines one’s self having taken 
part in the rendition of some mighty overture— one 
strain after another 
being taken up and 
woven in and 
blended with the 
one or ones 
before, the 
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Even here the engine stopped reluctantly, as though 40T SPRINGS fi 


_Whole city full of factories had been buried underneath 
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volume swelling all the while until it reaches its 
dénouement in the roar of the Lower Falls and goes off 
dying in reverberation down the cajion. 
Apart even from the sight of any of those special things the 
very drive itself would be worth taking. The roads are good 
the stages comfortable, and the view, at all points interesting, at 
some points is entrancing. In the endless variety there is enough to 
please all. In fact, the very element of uncertainty as to what would 
come next, at the turn of a road or the end of a pass, was ‘part of the 
pleasure. We passed along the edge of cliffs so high that their sides 
measured hundreds of feet, and went through gorges so deep and so 
narrow that the daylight at the top seemed but a narrow band of blue. 
We crept along pathways cut into mountain sides so narrow that 
turnouts had been constructed where one team might pass another ; and 
traversed broad, open valleys on whose level floor a whole regiment 
might deploy. We drove in sight of mountains, some whose summits 
were cloud-canopied, their bases glacier-furrowed, and their sides a play- 
ground for the clouds ; and of others that were stark and bare, their out- 
lines distinct in the clear sunlight, and these outlines those of ramparts 
and castles. There were those along whose sloping sides boulders lay 
tumbled in mosaic; there were others where pine trees stood thick as 
bristles on some great, enormous brush. We made long, steep ascents, 
and, coming out on summits, looked off at the Tetons, ninety 
miles away, then turned sharp horseshoe curves and wound 
down corkscrew trails to pass close by a cavern or a grotto, 
here a grassy plot or there a placid lake... At one time we 
would drive through lanes of trees, again through aisles of 
rock, each of which seemed to end ahead abruptly at the 
base of some precipitous mile-high cliff, only to turn as 
suddenly when we had reached that end and open up new 
and still longer vistas through which we would catch 
glimpses of other mountains beckoning us on and on. 
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E ENTERED the Park that day at eleven o’clock and drove 
those four miles to the first hotel, reaching there in time 
for luncheon, and spent the afternoon there viewing the 
‘*Formation.”” No guide is needed: the strong smell of 
sulphur, the sight of steam rising from earth-vents, and the bril- 
liant coloring, all serve to locate the points of importance scattered 
over a three-mile circuit. The form the Terraces take is due to the 
dripping of the water over sharp ledges of regularly stratified rock cropping out 
along the hillside. The color is due to the four minerals held in solution by the hot 
water—lime, sulphur, magnesia and arsenic, The most important of the Terraces, 
the names suggesting their form and relative size, are the Angel, Pulpit, Minerva 
and Jupiter. The last is the largest, covering several acres ; the first is the most 
beautiful, being decked in every color of the rainbow. 
After dinner there was a dance, as there is each 
evening, in the hotel, where 
dress-suits, décolleté 
gowns, and a full orches- 
tra rendering ‘‘ Hia- 
watha’’ off here in the 
wilderness, are not the 
meets in this land of 
this will be the last ap- 
To-night baggage must be 
one bag may be carried 
back here. 
the party assembled on the 
men all wisely wearing their 
women dressed in dusters 
cocoons. We drove twenty 
the Hoodoos and Beaver 
luncheon for half an hour, 
much to see ; then on, past 
this point was constructed 
out of the question, for, the 
to drill holes in it. So fires 
in this way water was 
be removed. 
the centre of the second 
the bubbling springs—in 
sounds still more, as if a 
an avalanche of earth, 
near the surface. A 
rolling-mill, and the 
of great safety- 
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only their smokestacks and their steam-pipes reaching 
noise goes on underground like the sound of a Pittsburg 
surface is all dotted with exhaust-pits that remind one 
valves. What we heard was literally the far-off rumbling 


of that factory in which the very earth was made : for the arta i 
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that once tossed high those mountains yonder, carved aan Fe — 


those slopes with the plowshare of glaci iers, and fur- 
rowed those valleys with the blades of rivers. The 
feature here is the Mammoth Paint-Pot, a remarka- 
ble mud caldron, fifty feet in diameter, in the basin 
of which is a mass of fluid substance in a state of 
constant ebullition. It is composed of oil, lime, clay 
and water, is a natural product, but so nearly like the 
calcimine of commerce that the walls of the 
hotel dining-room, coated with it seven 
years ago, still hold their color perfectly. 
The drive next day brought us by noon 
to the Upper Geyser Basin, where we 
noon and night. This is the region of 
Indians called ‘‘ Steamboat Springs’? : 
from cones raised above the surface of 
volcanoes. Normally these holes 
explode in tall, straight columns, 
and fifty, at irregular intervals 
varying from once an hour, 
as in the 
case of 
that re- 
liable 
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friend of the tourist, Old Faithful, to only once a week, in 
the case of the Giant, and lasting anywhere from the ten 
seconds of the Economic to the ten hours of the Giantess. 

It was twelve o'clock when the stage brought up with 
a swing at the Camp here kept by one ‘‘ Larry,’’ a Park 
character, Irish by birth and also by brogue, who wel- 
comes each guest severally with a hearty handshake, 
serves fresh trout, hot muffins, gingerbread and Irish 
wit, and calls a geyser a ‘‘ geaser.’’ ‘* Hurry up now. 
Swallow yer lunch. For more luck’s wid ye than I know 
yeall deserve. The Giant is due to play in less than an 
hour.’’ And so it did. Sodid three others through the 
afternoon. We saw them all — saw sights so fearful also 
that if Dante had known of them he might well have 
added them, as other terrors, in his Inferno. 


The Fourth Day’s Trip 


Sh fourth day’s trip we made only half-way by stage. 
From ‘‘ Larry’s’’ to the Thumb Lunch Station—so 
named from its position on a thumb of land projecting 
out into the lake—is twenty miles. We covered this 
distance before noon, crossing on the way the famous 
Continental Divide, the so-called ‘‘ Backbone of North 
America.’’ It is the ridge along which is the junction of 
the two great watersheds, so sharp that two drops of 
rain falling from the same cloud scarce a hundred yards 
apart will find their way eventually, the one to the 
Columbia River, and thence to the Pacific Ocean, the 
other to the headwaters of the Missouri, thence to the 
Mississippi, thence to the Gulf of Mexico, and finally to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

From the Thumb we crossed the lake by boat, twenty 
miles, to the Lake Hotel, the stages following around 
the road to overtake us and be ready there to carry us 
again next morning. This lake is a beautiful body of 
water ; but no one was thinking of that when we reached 
it: all were looking for what they had all heard of — 
the Hot Spring Cone. This hot spring boils so close to 
the cold water’s edge that you can stand on the side of 
this cone, catch a fish in the cold water, and, without 
removing it from the hook, swing it on the line back 
over your head and cook it in the boiling water. And 
there are fish in the lake; so many, in fact, that a man 
who lets out boats and hires tackle here does so upon 
terms of a contract: ‘* No fish, no pay’’; so many that 
even the most bungling angler should not average less 
than one trout to half a dozen casts ; so many that that 
evening, after ten of us had come in from only two hours 
of this sport, the porter took the catch up to the hotel in a 
wheelbarrow ; so many that — But there! that last one is 
a fairly good *‘ fish story,’’ even for the Yellowstone. 
Before my credit is gone I must tell a ‘‘ bear story ”’ 
also. It illustrates the abundance of game in the Park, 
and it shows how tame wild animals become where they 
may not be hunted. Every evening at all the hotels, 
but more especially at this one, because deepest in the 
forest, the bears come down to the back yard to feed on 
what is thrown out from the pantry after dinner. They 
learn to expect their dinner, and the people learn to 
expect the bears ; and neither one is ever disappointed. 
That evening we counted twelve, and went close enough 
to them to take pictures of them. 

The next day a short forenoon’s drive brought us to 
the Falls and the Grand Cafion. Here we stayed all 
day and night. Here is the climax, summit, zenith — 
every other word that means perfect fulfillment of one’s 
hope—of all one ever hoped to see on this wonderful 
journey through this land of wonders. Here the word 
Falls stands for a whole river's plunge over the edge of 
a precipice three hundred and sixty-five feet, and the 
word Cajfion for a great rent in the earth six miles long, 
half a mile wide, fifteen hundred feet deep, where the 
earth seems to have fallen open and disclosed its vari- 
colored wardrobe and its chest of choicest jewels. 


A Scene Beyond Exaggeration 


ERE is a scene which not even guide-books can exag- 
gerate : something that never has been perfectly 
described, nor ever will be. The description of it is that 
bow of Ulysses no writer has ever been able to bend ; it 
is the inspiration and despair at once of all who have 
approached it with notebook in hand. This thing simply 
cannot be told about: it must be seen. And it should 
be seen, too, at all hours and in all lights: in the cool, 
early light of the early dawn; through the glowing 
intensity of the sunshine of midday ; in the soft sheen 
and brilliant coloring of supset; and beneath the twink- 
ling sparkle of the stars at night. 

The only members of our party to attempt co:mment 
next day were two. One was a lady who lamented : 
‘* Just to think! I chased away last summer over the 
ocean to look at that miserable little Tyrol when I might 
instead have come to the Yellowstone.’’ The other was 
‘* Deafy,’’ our driver. Taking a hitch in his belt to 
brace him for descriptive narrative he drawled : ‘‘ | tell 
you that there cajion, it’s all right. Now, I’ve been 
driving stage for fourteen years, and I’ve heard people 
kick ; but I hain’t never heard nobody kick about that 
cafion yet.”’ 

Besides these major features we passed many minor 
ones along this route; considered minor here only 
because of the size of the major ones with which they 
mingle : the Gibbon Falls, for instance, the bands of 
whose tossing waters are so radiant that the very sun- 
light seems imprisoned in them ; Keplar Cascade, where 
one can stand ona point of rock and fairly look off to 
infinity ; Alum Creek, of which the composition of the 
water justifies the name ; Sulphur Mountain, where with 
an axe one could chop out blocks of pure brimstone ; 
Firehole River, so called because hot springs bubbling 
through the bottom of its channel raise its temperature ; 
Shoshone Lake, whose surface is so smooth and clear 
that photographs taken of things above its surface show 
the reflection in as sharp and perfect outline as the pic- 
ture of the thing itself; and Buffalo Spring, so named 
because of the whitened skeleton of a mountain buffalo 
found in it once. 

Wealso saw game in abundance, wild creatures grown 
strikingly tame feeding by the roadside. ‘The lakes and 
streams also are full of fish. The fish may be caught, 
but the game may not be killed. Firearms may not even 
be carried through unless first taken in hand and sealed 
by the soldiers at the entrance. We saw twenty bison in 


one herd; a hundred elk in one band; a colony of 
beavers at work on a dam; mountain goats poised like 
statues on the summits of crags; and wild fowl of every 
sort, from ducks, many hundred in a flock, to solitary 
eagles who put us to shame, when we thought we were at 
great altitudes, by soaring through the air half a mile 
above us. 

We did all the customary things, too, without doing 
which no journey would be thought complete : we got 
each one a souvenir, an old shoe ora hatchet coated 
with that hard formation where the water flows over the 
Terraces ; we cooked and ate an egg apiece boiled in 
the Punch Bowl; we drank from the Apollinaris Spring, 
and listened to our names called back from Echo 
Cafion. We heard all the familiar stories told once at 
least to each party ; heard of ‘‘ Yankee Jim,” variously 
known as James Bridger, the Pioneer of Wonderland 
and the Daniel Boone of the Rocky Mountains; heard 
how he went back East in 1840 from exploring here, and 
told what he had seen, and was rewarded for his pains 
by being dubbed ‘*‘ The Monumental Liar of the North 
Pacific Slope ’’; of Colonel Heyden, the first Government 
explorer here, and the sad tale of that member of that 
exploring party who got lost and wandered through the 
hills, till, terrified by the uncanny sights he saw, and 
crazed by loneliness, he was found, after twenty-six days, 
creeping along the steep edge of a cliff on hands and 
knees gesticulating to the mountain goats and talking 
Latin to the eagles; heard of Electric Peak, which is so 
highly charged with loadstone that surveyors’ instru- 
ments will not work there; heard of the Devil's Slide, 
his Kitchen, his Bathtub, and all of the many other 
things named after him. 


Rightly Called a Land of Enchantment 


UT any mere guide-book enumeration of its parts must 
fail to give any conception of the special charms of this 
place. This trip, distinct from every other, has a charm 
all its own. Nor is that charm a single one, but rather 
manifold. First of all, there is the climate : itis only the 
water, or some of it, that is hot ; the air is always cool— 
cool though never cold. Its invigorating freshness is due 
to the altitude —the average altitude of the Park being 
higher than the top of Mount Washington. At midday 
it is as warm and balmy as September, but in the morn- 
ing one wears a light overcoat, and at night sleeps under 
blankets—and all this in August. The evenings at the 
hotels are by no means the least enjoyable part of the 
day: there is that long summer twilight peculiar to a 
Northern latitude, and all about are lovely paths bordered 
with shrubbery which lead to porches filled with com- 
fortable chairs, where one may breathe an atmosphere 
both restful and refreshing. 

Nor am I sure that even yet I have quite touched the 
special charm of this trip. Its unique delight is rather, 
I think, ‘‘ that ravishing delight of a new sensation,”’ 
that thing in search of which men tour the globe. It is 
a ‘‘scary’’ venture also, and a man ventures cannily. 
He feels at one time that he is standing on the very 
‘fedge of things,’’ at another on the very ‘‘ top of 
things,’’ and at another as though only the thinnest 
crust were separating him from the ‘‘ centre of things.”’ 
A thrill comes to him he cannot explain. He has heard 
of this great, tremendous rush of feeling : heard that it 
comes only once, and here it comes. And when it 
comes is it welcome? It is like being in love for the first 
time: a man likes it and he doesn’t like it. He wishes 
the feeling would go away, and at the same time is afraid 
that it will go. It gets into his blood and makes him 
dizzy. He wants to shut his eyes, and yet is afraid that 
if he does he will miss seeing something. 

It is this very strangeness that begets abandon and 
takes the traveler out of himself. The land has been 
called ‘‘ A Land of Enchantment,’’ and rightly so; for 
aman feels that here he is out of reach of everything and 
everybody ; there are no distracting cares, nothing to 
annoy ; even the daily papers are a week behind. He 
feels free also: in sight of these scenes of both strength 
and beauty, loads of care drop from tired shoulders, and 
the man returned to Nature springs erect like one of 
those tall pines that stand in sight upon that mountain- 
side. There is that in the air this week which helps 
him to unload the burdens of the weeks before and to 
laugh at the shadows that the weeks to come will cast. 
It is a place where one no longer thinks of to-morrow 
and still less of yesterday ; a place where he loses all 
sense of time; a place where time passes so strangely 
and brings such confusion that one forgets the very day 
of the week. This last is literally true. On the third 
day out one member of the party of ten on our stage 
asked suddenly what day it was. All realized with the 
same surprise that it had not occurred to them to think 
for several days. Not one of the ten could tell either 
the day of the week or the date of the month— not even 
the driver, until he had brought up from the depths of 
his coat pocket his meal-ticket to see what date had 
been punched last. 





Some Types of Tourists 


oO who were the people, these tourists, this party? 
In our party, as, of course, in every other, there were 
all the usual types. There was the lady traveling alone 
—for such traveling here is no more unusual and is 
attended with neither more danger nor inconvenience 
than a trip alone would be across the ocean. There 
was the elderly couple, solicitous about each other's 
health, although there was no cause ; the trip is made so 
comfortably that a centenarian might take it. There 
was the Russian nobleman, who sat apart on the seat 
with the driver and talked to no one, so that we thought 
he was ‘‘ stuck up,’’ until we learned it was because he 
could not talk English. There was the enthusiastic 
Frenchman who went into raptures over everything and 
was loud in his praise, with only one slight reservation 
—namely, that the word ‘‘ Park’ is a misnomer : ‘‘ It is 
not fitted up.’’ The fact is, that is its chiefest charm. 

It is a surprise to all to note how thoroughly such 
parties become acquainted, and how early they begin to 
talk freely to one another. Just as when good spirits 
prompt one to wave to a passing train, so in such parties 
sheer enthusiasm prompts to speech : people are so happy 
they are glad to speak to every one else. There is no 
place here for the man who will not talk ; he who could 


stand on his dignity and stand silent in sight of such 
sights as we saw would be either dead or dumb. And 
when he has once spoken he is lost ; for one cannot gush 
with a geyser and then climb back to his seat on a stage 
and sit formally reticent. The whole party —in our case 
one of seventy-five people — continue to travel together 
all the way round for six days, keeping even the same 
seats on the same stages. Perhaps it is the view that 
intoxicates ; perhaps it is the rare air ; but, whatever it is, 
people are more sociable and more natural here than 
they are elsewhere in all their lives in any other place. 


Introductions Rarely Necessary 


N° ONE, so far as I can recall, was ever introduced, 

nor was any one told anybody’s else name; but 
little things like that did not matter: names could be 
learned from hotel registers. Sometimes not even this 
trouble was taken: there was no time: there were too 
many interesting things to do. So nicknames were 
applied. There was ‘‘ That Russian,’ ‘* The German,”’ 
** The Woman with the Bundle,’’ ‘‘ The Baby Elephant ”’ 
and ‘*‘ The Heavenly Twins ”’ ; there were ‘* Sunny Jim”’ 
and ‘* Foxy Grandpa,’’ ‘‘ Everyman” and ‘* That Other 
Man”; while two young chaps who, because of their 
good nature and vivacity, because of the way they 
bandied one another and tossed back and forth good- 
natured raillery, were dubbed sometimes ‘‘ The Baseball 
Battery,’’ and sometimes ‘*‘ The End Man and _ the 
Interlocutor.”’ 

It was only when we got back to the starting point, 
and there met strangers, that we realized what old 
friends we had all become. On that last day of the tour 
parties break up with reluctance. In our party at least 
triends of only six days’ acquaintance separated sorrow- 
ing, and every one exchanged cards with his neighbor. 
I have an idea, although that is a secret, that in the case 
of ** The Yale Man” and ** The Lady in the Newport 
Veil,’’ ‘‘ The Professor’ and ‘* The Girl with the Pretty 
Shirtwaists,”’ ‘‘ The Doctor’’ and ‘‘ That Girl with the 
Gorgeous Eyes,” other things may possibly have been 
exchanged. But, then, as ‘‘ Deafy’’ says, ‘‘ You can’t 
sometimes most always tell.’’ 

It was dark that evening down the platform by the 
train, and all the rest of us were busy with our baggage. 
What may have been exchanged since nobody but the 
postman knows. 


Their Mountain Homes 


N SELECTING the site for building a house at Onteora, 
in the Catskills, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge found the 
ground white with yarrow, and, behold, the name 

for her home lay at her feet. 

The house is simple and roomy with a wide gallery 
supported by birch posts that gleam white against the 
dark stain of the house. The living-room is finished 
with rustic effect and on its walls are photographs of her 
friends who number some of the most distinguished 
artists and literary people of the day. Over the great 
stone fireplace of this room, where every chair and 
sofa breathes hospitality, a motto runs: 


‘Enough that in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow.” 


Mrs. Dodge works in a tower quite isolated from the 
life of the household. A gallery runs around the tower, 
and she can step out and take a breathing moment from 
her desk and look upon the great blue semicircle of 
mountains and hills that rim the little valley at her feet. 





HERE were thirty combinations of thistle about her 

place before ‘‘ Thistledown’’ was decided upon by 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, who sought thus to com- 
memorate her sterling ancestors in naming her home at 
Onteora, in the Catskills. 

The house is pushed far over the mountainside in 
order to lose nothing of the superb view. There are 
distant waving lines of hills softly lying upon one an- 
other, the last dim outline of blue fading into the horizon. 
The windows of the room where Mrs. Stuart works 
command a view of hill and dale, primeval forest and 
cultivated land for forty miles. 

The only connection with the outside world is by a 
little red country road leading in one direction to the 
lowlands, and over which travel the primitive farmers. 
Many of these are Mrs. Stuart’s admiring friends, and 
from them she gets occasionally a quaint expression 
which is captured by her gifted pen for future use. In 
the other direction the road runs past the outlying 
homes of the Onteora Club. 

The door of ‘* Thistledown’’ opens wide into the 
centre of the house, just as the heart of its owner opens 
to all who approach her. The living-room is furnished 
in rustic and antique furniture. The latter were bought 
in the ‘‘ open chambers ”’ (attics) of the farmers’ houses, 
or from dealers in New York, or at the occasional sales 
at farms where families are breaking up or moving away. 
On these expeditions in search of antiques the keen sense 
of humor, the sparkle and wit of the gifted authoress are 
just as lavishly displayed as at any brilliant dinner where 
she may be the piece de résistance. 

One of the natives spent much of an idle afternoon 
selling Mrs. Stuart some of the contents of a storeroom, 
and it was the afternoon of his life, for he went home to 
his wife and told her that he had never had such a 
‘* picnic in an attic’? before. 


O MANY of the early residents of Onteora named their 
cottages after flower, bird and weed that when the 
widow of General Custer built her home there she gave 
much thought to the selection of a name that she de- 
sired should be military in character, and, at the same 
time, in accord with the names chosen by her friends 
and neighbors for their places. The inspiration for the 
name — it certainly was an inspiration—came to her in 
the night, and since then her mountain home has been 
called ‘‘ The Flags.’’ It is situated on what might be 
almost called the eyelid of a steep hillside, and is not 
only charming in its exterior but also in its interior. 
Mrs. Custer has furnished it with extreme simplicity and 
good taste. 
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“IT WAS THE 


PICTURE OF 
A WOMAN 


WHO LOVED" 


HE library was the 
y i living-room. Every 

evening after dinner 
the three gathered there 
and stayed until bed- 
time. Josiah Cotton 
generally sat by his desk, 
a polished relic of an 
irreproachable ancestry, 
and wrote amid studied 
silence, or listened to the 
daily bulletin of his wife, 
or answered academical 
questions propounded 
by his boy who had just 
entered the High School. 

The room had none 
of the cold exclusiveness 
ot a student’s retreat. 
The newly-upholstered, 
deep-cushioned arm- 
chair gave an air of com- 
fort, almost of luxury. 
The centre-table, piled 
with sewing on one side 
and littered with school- 
books on the other, 
granted a warmth and 
disorder that must have 
exasperated the stiff 
sheepskin volumes 
which flanked the walls. With the exception of the easy-chair in which 
the lad loved to sprawl, and the low rocker in which the wife sewed, the 
furniture was of that stately kind which is most uncomfortable to use. 

Indeed, the room had a dual nature which was easily recognized at a 
glance. It was that of an anchorite surprised bya family. In it austerity 
and warmth, formality and freedom, restraint and expression fought for 
mastery. The man always sat unbending, upright ; the woman, supple 
and graceful, stirred slightly in her low sewing-chair ; the boy lolled. 

The library had only two portraits on its walls, and, curiously enough, 
these accentuated the atmosphere which distracted the room. Hanging 
opposite each other, they might well have been companion pieces illus- 
trating Winter and Summer. 

‘One was the typical, ancestral portrait of an old man. It was painted 
by Alexander in the style so familiar to descendants. A high, ascetic, 
rather narrow forehead, crowned by sparse white hair ; penetrating black 
eyes, with a faint gleam of kindliness in them to relieve their awful scru- 
tiny ; the hawklike nose indicating unbending will, if not willfulness ; the 
stern, tightly-shut lips of an exact thinker; and the resolute chin that 
recalled the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, which seems to be 
passing out of our easy life—these were some of the traits that pro- 
nounced the picture the portrait of a Calvinist. This believer in predesti- 
nation and the damnation of infants was the grandfather after whom the 
boy John had been named. Exactly so the lad’s father might look when 
he aged had not the likeness of his wife hung opposite over his desk. 

This portrait by Sargent, which represented the savings of the last five 
years at the bar, was the fire that warmed the room; it was the family 
altar before which Josiah Cotton and his son eagerly worshiped. It was 
the picture of a woman who loved, and was not ashamed to show it ; 
who surrendered, and gloried in the fact; whose life was expression, 
and whose soul was adoration. Yet it did not conv ey the idea of passion 
so much as of enthusiastic fidelity to an exclusive ideal. It was the por- 
trait of a woman one would live for, die for, be faithful to for all time. 
Such abandonment and honor, such eagerness and modesty, such 
tenderness and pride are qualities so rare when combined as to require a 
great heart to understand or properly interpret them. 

Josiah’s stern face could not help melting as March snow passes away 
before the sun when he looked up at the red rose God had given him to 
perfume his sober heart. And often when John’s mother was away, and 
the boy fell into one of his ungovernable tempers, that picture would 
soothe when everything else exasperated him. 
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John was twelve, and the sum of his inheritance. He was overgrown, 
restless, groping. He had come to that period in his life when the boy 
was about to make his first step into man’s estate, and he did not know 
why his foot must be put forward, or how to do it. There are certain 
things that neither a mother nora father can teach a son ; he must arrive 
at them himself. 

The boy was strangely attractive. He had burning eyes beneath a cold 
forehead ; sensitive nostrils in a curved, willful nose ; and rich, half-open 
lips above a strong chin. He could register at will the whole gamut of 
feeling, like a thermometer plunged alternately in hot and cold water. 
He was as affectionate as a puppy, and then as unyielding as a break- 
water. Love, sympathy could move him at the slightest look, Coldness 
would harden him into rebellious obstinacy. Josiah Cotton had centred 
all his hopes with acute paternal pain upon his only son, and yet he had 
never been able to command the boy’s harmony. John adored his 
father without being able to understand the silence of the elder’s heart. 
Inexperience often rates lack of expression as lack of perception. Love, 
artlessly expressed, is what a boy wants from his parents. So these two 
inevitably struck fire; and as the boy had a yeasty temper the scenes 
between father and son had lately culminated in exhibitions of great 
passion and resentment on the part of the lad and glacial command on 
the part of the father. 

When Josiah was a boy himself he had once been whipped, when 
guiltless, by his inexorable father, and he then made a promise to him- 
self that if he should ever have a son the boy should never be thrashed. 
Consequently, in these family storms the lightning blazed and the thunder 

ealed, and the sky remained uncleared for a longer period than if the 

olt had sped and hit. Blood of the same blood, the boy often stood 
before his father in the ignorant arrogance of his pride, and would not 
be subdued. 

But the mother’s smile, the mother’s word, the mother’s touch were 
miracles to him. Her tears dissolved him into contrition. She could do 
anything in the world with him by the divine power of rapturous 
expression. Just now the mother, the solvent of the worshiping family, 
was gone for a week —a trifling interval in any other household, but an 
epoch in this one, and the two were left—how alone only their pining 
eyes could tell. 

That evening Josiah Cotton worked steadily on a brief at his desk. 
John was having a stupid time disentangling Cesar from his verbs and 
adjectives. His mother always helped him with his Latin, and he was 
trying for an A that month ia this de -_partment. Nothing, he knew, would 
please her so much as a high raiuk in Latin. 

‘* Father,’’ he said, looking up from the depths of his easy-chair, ‘‘ I 
wish you w ‘ould tell me how ——’”’ 
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A STORY IN THE LIFE OF A MAN AND A WOMAN 


HIS MOTHER’S PORTRAIT 


By Herbert D.Vard 
The Burglar Who Moved Paradise," *‘ The White Crown,” etc. 


‘* Keep still, son. I am busy.” 

‘* But, father 

‘* | am very busy.’ Josiah did not even look up. 

John grunted his disapproval, and began to jounce up and down 
savagely on the cushions. 

‘** John !’’—Mr. Cotton spoke with unimpassioned distinctness—‘* I 
told you to keep still.’’ 

‘* | don’t care if you did. You won't help me as mother does, and I 
shall do as I please.’ The lad continued his jouncing and looked at his 
father defiantly. 

Josiah Cotton was now aroused to a sense of outraged authority. He 
turned a stern face, upon which there was not even a quiver of affection 
to lighten it, and looked threateningly upon his son. Any one else 
would have been cowed, but the boy did not flinch. 

‘1 order you to obey.’’ The words came slowly and pitilessly. 

‘* Obey ?’’ insolently repeated the lad, who was beginning to feel the 
strength of manhood flowing in his veins, and who, in the madness of 
his exasperation, courted the struggle. ‘‘ You are a.ways making me 
obey when there is no sense in it. You make me tired !’’ 

Josiah Cotton rose to his greatest height. His shaken face was cast 
in an iron mould. He was now the very image of his father hanging 
opposite to him—the Calvinist, the inexorable, in whom discipline was 


_the fundamental necessity. Josiah Cotton’s mind wanted to flay the 


young rascal into obedience. His heart wanted to take the child to his 
arms. Never had the boy challenged him so scornfully and so ulti- 
mately. The crisis of the lad’s life was athand. This the father realized, 
and he felt himself almost helpless to command it. He looked down 
and met eyes as fearless, as hard as his own. 
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‘* My boy,” the man spoke as dispassionately as he could, ‘‘ I wish 
you to know that you are hurting yourself far more than you are paining 
me. If you do not control that temper now it may ruin your life. You 
are old enough to do this for yourself without threat or punishment. You 
are no longer a child. At twelve you are man enough to decide for 
yourself. From now on no one can do this for you. I wish you to stay 
in the libre iry until you are manly enough to come and tell me that you 
are sorry.”’ Josiah looked at his boy steadily, and then passed out of the 
room and shut the door. 

And now the lad was left alone, seething, rebellious, and yet strangely 
moved. Was it a moisture, an entreaty, he saw in his father’s eyes? It 
could not be; steel does not melt. The lad knew that his father loved 
him. If the man had only put an arm around his son and said so the 
boy would have thrown himself at his father’s feet—- but now —now he 
would die first. It was love he craved, not reason. 

He flung himself out of his chair and paced the floor restlessly, like a 

cub. He stopped in front of his grandfather’s portrait and studied it 
carefully, bearding it with clenched fists. Then he made a face at it. 
It exaspe “rated him, and he fiercely turned his back upon it and looked 
straight up at the beautiful portrait over his father’s desk. As he did so 
the woman’s eyes, full of the joy of love, transfixed him. Uncomfortable, 
he moved to another part of the room. The eyes followed him. 
Astonished at this familiar phenomenon, which he had never noticed 
before, he fled here and there. The eyes still held him in their gaze. 
They summoned him. Slowly, drawn against his will, he approached 
his mother’s portrait, for those eyes commanded him. He sat down at 
his father’s desk, and shame overcame him. The boy put his head in 
his hands and cried like a baby. What his father could not have accom- 
plished in a lifetime the portrait of his mother had done in a heart-beat. 

Soon the lad got a grip upon himself. He was of stern stock on the 
one side, and he was just old enough to be ashamed of the tears into 
which he had been so suddenly surprised. He sat up and gazed upon 
the portrait solemnly. Expression after expression chased, like squall 
and sunshine, over his bright face. He had enough of his father in him 
to clench his teeth and fight it out silently, even through misery and 
starvation. He had enough of his mother in him to open his heart like 
a morning-glory and yield in happy obedience. And as he thought, his 
mother’s half-open lips beckoned him to her higher plane where love 
supplants obstinacy and tenderness conquers temper. 

Then the boy arose, standing straight. Opportunity, that knocks 
once at every life, was waiting on his threshold. His was the decision— 
and it must be made, and for 
alltime. Which should con- 
quer : the mother’s blood or 
the father’s bone ? 

‘* Mother, dear,’’ he said 
to himself softly, ‘‘ it’s awful 
hard, but it will please you, 
won't it ?”’ 

As he spoke, with his eyes 
bright, with the hoar-frost 
melted into dew, his 
mother’s eyes took on, in his 
imagination, an almost un- 
earthly radiance. It was the 
glow which glorifies the face 
of an absolutely happy 
woman only once or twice in 
her lifetime. Startled, the 
boy looked, and drank the 
beautiful transformation into 
his being. He seemed to 
understand what it meant, 
for he felt that he had 
changed almost as if a new 
heart had been born within 
him. 


“HE GAZED 
UPON THE 
PORTRAIT 
SOLEMNLY '' 
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Father!” he cried, 
‘come here, quick !”’ 

Josiah Cotton, who had 
been pacing the floor of the 
hall, rushed in. His boy 
ran to meet him with out- 
stretched arms, not caring 
much how he would be 
received. 

But the mz in looked down 
into his son’s face. What 
did he see there? Himself? 
Thank God, no. He saw 
his wife; and with a great 
gulp he clasped his son in 
arms strangely tender and 
enfolding. 

‘* My son!”’ he cried in a 
choked voice, ‘‘ my only 
son !’’ 


DRAWN By ELLEN WETHERALO AHRENS 
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table preparing the 
spicy ingredients which, jumbled judiciously together, 
make a fruit-cake. 

‘* Oh, but it smells good,’’ commented Priscilla. ‘‘Is 
it my wedding cake, Mrs. Brown? Well, I promised to 
help —so here I am.”’ 

The housekeeper glanced dubiously from Priscilla’s 
charming self, arrayed in a huge white apron with strings 
tied in imposing bows, to the young man smiling at her. 
She had not the heart to nip these domestic tendencies 
in the bud, especially as Nathan was to carry Priscilla off 
to Boston in a few days. 

‘* Well,”’ she said amiably, ‘‘ you may stir this cake if 
you will be v-e-r-y careful, and I will finish the other. 
It ought to be in the oven this minute.’’ 

‘* And I shall crack the nuts,’’ announced Nathan, 
arming himself with a nutcracker. 

‘* Stirring times, these, aren’t they, Nat?’’ declared 
Priscilla, entering on her labors with vigor. ‘‘ Do you 
know, Nat, that when I am president of one of your 
Boston woman’s clubs I shall take up the subject of 
man’s inhumanity to woman. Don’t you think it unjust 
to label that delicious brown, plummy mixture the bride- 
groom’s cake, and to shift this insipid, rose-flavored 
dough on the bride?”’ 

Nathan looked up and broke into a shout of laughter 
which summoned Mrs. Brown in a twinkling. 

‘* Why, Priscilla Penrose,’’ she exclaimed, pointing an 
accusing finger at the girl, ‘‘ you are actually stirring 
your cake, your beautiful cake, with the lid lifter of the 
stove— yes, actually, the lid lifter of the stove!’’ Her 
voice ended in a wail as she came toward Priscilla and 
took the lid lifter from the astounded girl. 

‘“Why—I ” began Priscilla, staring in amazement 
at the dough-covered implement. Then she began to 
giggle hysterically. 

‘* T would not have believed it possible if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes,’’ went on the aggrieved 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Do run away, you children. You are 
more bother than you’re worth.”’ 

Nathan and Priscilla crept from the kitchen — another 
Adam and Eve thrust from Paradise. 
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A theatre party was to be given for them in town that 
night, but the two had so much to talk about that it 
was five o’clock before they realized it. 

‘* Fly, Priscilla,’ said Nathan, gently pushing her up 
the stairs. ‘‘ Unless that six o’clock train remembers to 
be late we are lost.”’ 

And Priscilla did fly. Her pretty light gown was all 
ready, and hastily donning her long black theatre wrap 
she tripped downstairs. 

Fortunately the train was late. Consequently the gay 
little supper in town was omitted, and they reached the 
lobby of the theatre just as the orchestra commenced to 
play. Priscilla threw off her cloak, handed it to Nathan, 
and hastened after the usher. 

‘The house was packed with a brilliant audience, and 
many heads turned as the party from the post entered. 
As she walked down the aisle Priscilla was conscious of 
a distinct feeling of pride. She knew that she was pretty. 
She knew, also, that the young man behind her was a 
most personable fellow, and oh, rapture, he belonged to 
her! Alas, that pride must have a fall ! 

As she looked down to take the program the usher 
offered her her dress seemed strangely unfamiliar. 

Instead of the tan voile with its lace trimmings, she 
saw a tan silk foundation skirt, its seams showing with 
cruel plainness. The dust ruffles were flaunting them- 
selves with an obviousness never intended by the 
dressmaker. Priscilla knew only too well what was the 
matter. Her dress was wrong side out! 

Nathan, having discovered the tragedy as he walked 
down the aisle, dropped into the chair beside her, his 
face like a thundercloud. 

‘* Oh, Nat, what shall I do?”’ whispered the culprit, 
her face aglow with mortification. : 

Now, Nathan was a fastidious being, careful of his own 
appearance and equally desirous that those connected 
with him should be aw fait. He well-knew that Priscilla’s 
disarray had been exhaustively commented upon as they 
walked down the aisle. Consequently his heart hard- 
ened toward the young sinner beside him. 

‘* It is too late to do anything now,”’ he said coldly. 
‘* Only have the goodness to put on your coat before we 
leave the theatre.”’ 

Priscilla tried to rise above it, but the evening was 
spoiled for her. It was well the comedians were not 
playing to her, for scarcely a smile appeared on her 
sober little countenance. 

** And I was so happy,’’ she thought, biting her lips 
to crush back the tears. She followed the others blindly 
from the theatre, anxious only to reach the street with- 
out speaking to any acquaintances. Nathan hailed one 
of the waiting carriages. Once inside Priscilla flung her- 
self upon him with a wail of despair. 

‘* Why, Pris, sweetheart, hush,’’ said Nathan, melt- 
ing at Once as the soft little hands clasped his. ‘‘ Do 
not cry, dear. I was a brute to-night. Forgive me.’ 

** Oh, Nat, I am so deadly ashamed of myself. Do 
you want.to break off ourengagement? I cannot blame 
you if you do throw me over,”’ sobbed Priscilla. 

“* You blessed darling,’’ cried Nathan. ‘‘I do not 
deserve such an angel. Kiss me, dear. Now, hear me 
swear before I open this carriage door. The day of 
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our wedding you may wear your entire gown wrong 
side out, and carry a feather duster for your wedding 
bouquet, and I will not utter one protesting word.”’ 
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Nathan and Priscilla, bride and bridegroom elect, had 
retired to the attic of Quarters Number to for a private 
conversation. For two long weeks there had been a 
succession of card parties, theatre parties, luncheons 
and dinners, until Nathan was greatly bored. 

A sudden cold turn in the weather had caused the 
officers to flood the tennis-courts of the post, and this 
afternoon the little pond, or ‘‘ rating skink,’’ as Priscilla 
called it, was gay withskaters. Priscilla and Nathan had 
been with the party until a happy thought had seized the 
rebellious bridegroom. Under pretense of a broken 
strap he had spirited Priscilla away. 

‘* And we are not going back again, do you hear, 
Priscilla Penrose ?’’ said Nathan with determination. 

So they ‘‘ crept unbeknownst’’ to the attic—the only 
available place safe from interruptions from brides- 
maids, ushers or ‘‘ out-of-town guests,’’ as the society 
papers put it. 

They happily ensconced themselves on an old, decrepit 
haircloth sofa, Nathan with his pipe and Priscilla with 
a box of bonbons. 

‘* Now, this is solid comfort,’’ said Nathan, gazing 
serenely from their sky parlor at the bright array of 
skaters darting about like gay birds on the pond. 
Lieutenant Wainwright was persistently circling around 
pretty Marie Deverelle. Doctor Bob, one of those bach- 
elors who do not demand brains in women, and whose 
appreciation of the fair sex never develops beyond those 
ot the kindergarten age, with an air of devotion was 
strapping on the skates of sixteen-year-old Lulu Bates. 

‘*T am so sick of that bunch of bridesmaids,’’ con- 
tinued Nathan, with the air of one freeing his mind, ‘‘ I 
can scarcely be civil to one of them.” 

‘* Why, Nathan Alexander,”’ cried Priscilla, wrinkling 
her brows in surprise. ‘‘ They are perfectly lovely girls, 
and have been so good to us.”’ 

‘* Yes, [know,’’ assented Nathan grimly. ‘‘ So good 
that I have not seen you alone five minutes for days. 
You look like a pallid spectress, and I feel like a dissi- 
pated spectre. As for turkey and chicken salad—lI feel 
fighting mad whenever I see either of them.’’ 

‘* Men are such queer things,’’ observed Priscilla pen- 
sively, as she investigated the candy-box for the variety 
of confection she liked best. ‘‘ Don’t you just love 
these, Nat?’’ she asked, surveying with a greedy air a 
group of gum-drops she had ranged on the box lid. 

Nathan looked at them and shook his head. 

‘* Ts it because you think they are made of old horse- 
shoes ?’’ queried Priscilla anxiously. 

‘* Horses’ hoofs, you mean, don’t you, dear?’’ laughed 
Nathan. ‘‘ No, it is insipid stuff, that is all.’’ 

Priscilla’s face fell. 

‘* Well, of course,’’ she said, with one long, last glance 
at her beloved sweets, ‘‘ of course, I don’t mean that I 
really love them. But I think—oh, well, once ina great 
while they are rather nice.’’ And she resolutely threw 
one and all into the waste-paper basket. 

Nathan turned impulsively and kissed her. 

‘* You are just the sweetest little mortal that ever 
drew breath,’’ he declared ; ‘‘ and I can scarcely wait 
until to-morrow so that I can take you away and have 
you to myself.”’ ’ 

‘* Do you know, dear,” said Priscilla, settling back 
on the sofa with a thoughtful air, ‘‘ 1 hope we shall 
have the loveliest kind of a wedding.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Nathan, ‘‘ we are to have a big and 
imposing procession, are we not? One maid of honor, 
four bridesmaids, four ushers, and, I believe, a bride 
and bridegroom.”’ 

‘* You don’t like it, do you?’’ said Priscilla suddenly. 
‘*Tamsosorry. But I thought we should feel so much 
more married, and there would be so much less chance 
cf a divorce, if we had a large wedding, and a long, long 
ceremony.”’ 

‘* Half a dozen words would suit me,’”’ said Nathan, 
thinking of the morrow with a shiver. ‘‘ But never 
mind, Priscilla, sweetheart. It is the girl’s privilege to 
do as she likes on her wedding day, and I really do not 
care so long as I am in the procession.”’ 

‘* But seriously, Nat, what I mean is this: I want a 
dignified, solemn, sacred sort of a wedding. It must not 
be flippant. It is a religious ceremony, and I hope it 
will be so impressive and so serious that we shall 
remember it all our lives with sober thoughts.”’ 
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As there was no chapel at the post Priscilla was to be 
married from her aunt’s house in town. All day long 
the decorators had been at work, and the church was 
beautiful with palms and ferns, great clusters of white 
chrysanthemums being tied to the pews with bows of 
white satin ribbon. 

At the home of Mrs. Penrose all was gayety and con- 
fusion. The bridesmaids were flirting desperately with 
the ushers, handsome young officers from the post. 
The air was sweet with flowers and compliments, and 
Marie Deverelle had just refused a fifth proposal from 
Lieutenant Wainwright. 

In her own sanctum Priscilla stood staring at herself 
in the mirror—a charming vision in filmy white. Her 
eyes shone like two stars, and her face was illumined 
with such sweet content that it was good to look upon. 

Suddenly a gasp of dismay fell from her lips. 

**Oh, Marie,’’ she cried to the dainty creature in pink 
who fluttered in at the door. ‘* Oh, Marie, look!”’ 

She pointed tragically to the front of her gown. There, 
in plain sight, ruining the effect of her pure white cos- 
tume, was a large black spot. 

‘* How on earth did it get there?’’ whispered Marie, 
clasping her hands in horror. 


‘*T am sure I do not know,"’ moaned Priscilla in 
despair. ‘‘ Lock the door, Marie; we will see what we 
can do. I don’t want Nathan to know;; he is so fastid- 
ious, and every one has been prophesying horrid things 
about my wedding, anyway. They said I was sure to do 
something queer.”’ 

** Soap ought to take this out,’’ said Marie hopefully. 
Let me try.” 

She went to the dressing-room and returned with a 
cake of soap. Kneeling before Priscilla with a deeply 
absorbed air she applied it gently. 

‘* And my new white slippers are so horribly tight that 
I ra g | cannot put them on until the last minute,” 
sighed Priscilla, holding out a little foot clad in a scarlet 
Turkish slipper, gorgeous with gold embroidery and 
bordered with black fur. 

** Well, never mind, dear,” rejoiced Marie, the com- 
forter. ‘‘* See, the spot is disappearing, and the dress 
will soon look all right.’’ 

‘* You dear, good thing,’’ said Priscilla, patting the 
pretty head affectionately. ‘‘ I will dance at your wed- 
ding if you ever make up your mind about that 
Wainwright man. I am going to throw my bouquet 
directly at you, Marie. See it over there? Isn’t it a 
beauty? lam to carry it at the reception only, for Auntie 
insists I must use that quaint ivory prayer-book of my 
mother’s at the church.”’ 

She pointed to the table, where lay an exquisite 
shower bouquet, and the prayer-book with its plain 
ivory covers. 

At this moment there came a knock at the door. 

‘** Girls, hurry, hurry. It is almost time to go—only 
five minutes more.”’ 

‘* Like the calls at the theatre,’ said Marie. ‘‘ Fifteen 
minutes before act first.’’ 

A regular tattoo commenced on the door. 

** Priscilla, please let us in. Blanche has the loveliest 
diamond pin for you, and she wants you to wear it now.” 

‘* Oh, Pris, there is the sweetest silver tea service just 
come. Do hurry, and take just one glance at it.’’ 

‘* Girls, do stop talking, and come,’ urged Mrs. 
Penrose, rustling up in her heavy gray silk. ‘‘ Doletus 
be prompt. Nathan is waiting, Priscilla, dear.’’ 
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What a bride’s thoughts are as she takes her solemn 
marriage vows would be an interesting study. One girl 
has confessed that her dress was so tight and uncom- 
fortable that all the time she was being married she 
thought of a stuffed, apoplectic owl she had once seen in 
a museum. Another said that as she walked up the 
aisle, trying to think appropriately solemn thoughts, 
nothing would stay in her mind but that silly burlesque 
of the Wedding March : 

‘* Here comes the bride, 
Get on to her stride, 
See how she wobbles from side to side. 
Here comes the groom, 
Not a minute too soon,”’ etc. 


Priscilla’s one thought as she started down the aisle 
was to assure herself that Nathan was really there. She 
had always had a foreboding that the bridegroom might 
be missing on this important occasion. When she caught 
sight of his head towering above that of his best man, 
Harry Wainwright, such a serenity and happiness came 
over her that she felt as if she were treading on air. 

She smiled as she looked at the crowded church and 
at the artistic decorations. Not one of her wishes had 
been left ungratified. Nor did her eyes falter until 
Nathan took her hand and smiled. Then her eyelids 
drooped. When her eyes opened again they fell upon 
the white rug on which they were to stand. 

And then, oh, sad mischance, the sight that met her 
gaze! Protruding glaringly from the fluffy, filmy ruffles 
of her immaculate white gown were two red—nay, 
brilliant scarlet-—slippers! Not like the dainty descrip- 
tion George Herbert gives, ‘‘ Her little feet beneath her 
petticoat, like little mice peeped in and out,’’ but rather 
like gorgeous red paroquets. 

Priscilla started as if she had been dreaming, then 
came the remembrance of the haste at the last and the 
forgotten white slippers. Poor, disappointed little shoes 
— left on the table in her dressing-room. 

The clergyman in his robes stood before them, biting 
his lips in a vain struggle to keep from smiling. Behind 
her she heard Marie’s giggle—a compromise between 
laughter and tears. 

She glanced at Nathan. His face was as scarlet as her 
obtrusive shoes. But, strange to say, he was looking, 
not at her aggressive feet, but at her hand. 

She glanced down. 

Instead of the ivory prayer-book, in her dainty white- 
gloved hand she was holding a cake of white soap! 

If Nathan had whirled her about and marched from the 
church declaring vociferously, ‘‘ If refuse to marry this 
woman,”’ Priscilla would have felt that she was receiving 
only her just deserts. 
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What a lovely wedding she had imagined—and now™ 


she had made herself ridiculous. The bridesmaids were 
flushed in their endeavors to be calm; the ushers were 
as preternaturally solemn as the pall-bearers at a funeral. 

Priscilla had a wild desire to toss the soap in the air, 
but as the organist ceased playing Nathan said in his 
quiet manner, ‘‘ Never mind, Priscilla, dear ” and 
before he could finish his sentence Mr. Wainwright took 
the soap and placed it on a pot of ferns, where its glis- 
tening whiteness showed most effectively. 

The ceremony proceeded with dignity, but the party 
which trailed out of the church to the sound of the 
Lohengrin Wedding March was the merriest ever seen 
in a sacred edifice. Priscilla was a study: two brilliant 
spots of color in her cheeks, a tender, tremulous smile 
on her lips, her beautiful eyes half filled with tears which 
surely would have overflowed if she had not felt the 
protecting strength of the man beside her. 
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LIFE I 

HE litthe Slum Kitten was not six weeks old yet, but 
‘| she was alone in the old junk-yard. Her mother had 

gone to seek food among the garbage-boxes the night 
before, and had never returned, so when the second even- 
ing came she was very hungry. A deep-laid instinct drove 
her forth from the old cracker-box to seek something to 
eat. Feeling her way silently among the rubbish she smelt 
everything that seemed eatable, but without finding food. 
At length she reached the wooden steps leading down into 
Jap Malee’s bird-store underground at the far end of the 
yard. The door was open a little, and she walked in. A 
negro sitting idly on a box in a corner watched her curi- 


ously. She wandered past some Rabbits; they paid no 
heed. She came to a wide-barred cage in which was a 
Fox. He crouched low; his eyes glowed. The Kitten 


wandered, sniffing, up to the bars, put her head in, sniffed 
again, then made stiaight toward the feed-pan, to be seized 
in a flash by the crouching Fox. She gave a frightened 
‘* mew,’ and the negro also sprang forward, spitting with 
such copious vigor in the Fox’s face that he dropped the 
Kitten and returned to the corner, there to sit blinking his 
eyes in sullen fear. 

The negro pulled the Kitten out. She tottered in a circle 
a few times, then revived, and a few minutes later, when 
Jap Malee came back, she was purring in the negro’s lap, 
apparently none the worse. 

Jap was not an Oriental : he was a full-blooded Cockney ; 
but his eyes were such little accidental slits aslant in his 
round, flat face that his first name was forgotten in the 
highly descriptive title of ‘‘ Jap.’’ He was not especially 
unkind to the birds and beasts which furnished his living, 
but he did not want the Slum Kitten. 

The negro gave her all the food she could eat, and then 
carried her to a distant block and dropped her in an iron- 
yard. Here she lived and somehow found food enough to 
grow till, weeks later, an extended exploration brought 
her back to her old quarters in the junk-yard, and glad to 
be at home she at once settled down. 
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Kitty was now fully grown. She was a striking-looking 
Cat of the Tiger type. Her marks were black on a pale 
gray, and the four beauty spots of white, on nose, ears and 
tail-tip, lent a certain distinction. She was expert now at 
getting a living, yet she had some days of starvation, and 
had so far failed in her ambition to catch a Sparrow. She 
was quite alone, but a new force was coming into her life. 

She was lying in the sun one September day when a 
large black Cat came walking along the top of a wall in her 
direction. By his torn ear she recognized him at once as 
an old enemy. She slunk into her box and hid. He 
picked his way gingerly, bounded lightly to a shed that 
was at the end of the yard, and was crossing the roof when 
a yellow Catroseup. The black Tom glared and growled ; 
so did the yellow Tom. Their tails lashed from side 
to -side. Strong throats growled and yowled. They 
approached with ears laid back, with muscles a-tense. 

‘* Yow— yow— ow,”’ said the Black one. 

‘* Wow—w—w-—” was the slightly deeper answer. 

‘* Ya— wow — wow — wow—”’ said the Black one, 
edging up an inch nearer. 

‘* Yow—w—w—” was the Yellow answer, as the blond 
Cat rose to full height and stepped with vast dignity a 
whole inch forward. ‘* Yow—w,”’ 
and he went another inch, while 
his tail went swish—thump—from 


cheers from all the windows. They lost not a second in 
that fall into the junk-yard ; they tore and clawed all the 
way down, but especially the Yellow one ; and when they 
struck the ground, still fighting, the one on top was chiefly 
the Yellow one ; and betore they separated both had had 
as much as they wanted, especially the Black one! He 
scaled the wall, and, bleeding and growling, disappeared, 
while the news was passed from window to window that 
Cayley’s ‘‘ Nig ’’ had been licked by ‘* Orange Billy.’’ 
Either the yellow Cat was a very clever seeker, or else 
Slum Kitty did not hide very hard, for he discovered her 
among the boxes and she made no attempt to get away, 
probably because she had witnessed the fight. There is 
nothing like success in warfare to 
win the female heart, and there- 








after the yellow Tom and Kitty 
became very good friends, not 
sharing each other’s lives or 
food — Cats do not do that much — 
but recognizing each other as en- 


** OH, ISN'T SHE 
BEAUTY!I'"’ 


























titled to special friendly privileges. 





When October’s shortening days 
were on an event took place in the 
old cracker-box. If ‘‘ Orange Billy’? had come he would 
have seen five little Kittens curled up in the embrace of 
their mother, the littke Slum Kitty. It was a wonderful 
thing for her. She felt all the elation an animal mother 
can feel —all the delight—as she tenderly loved them and 
licked them. 

She had added a joy to her joyless life, but she had also 
added a heavy burden. All herstrength was taken now to 
find food. And one day, led by a tempting smell, she 
wandered into the bird cellar and into an open cage. 
Everything was still, there was meat ahead, arid she reached 
forward to seize it ; the cage door fell with a snap, and she 
was a prisoner. That night the negro put an end to the 
Kittens and was about to do the same with the mother when 
her unusual markings attracted the attention of the bird 
man, who decided to keep her. 


LIFE I 


AP MALEE was as disreputable a little Cockney bantam 
as ever sold cheap Canary birds in a cellar. He was 
extremely poor, and the negro lived with him because the 
‘* Henglishman’”’ was willing to share bed and board. Jap 
was perfectly honest according to his lights, but he had no 
lights, and there is little doubt that his chief revenue was 
derived from storing and restoring stolen Dogs and Cats. 
The Fox and the half a dozen Canaries were mere blinds. 
The ‘* Lost and Found ”’ columns of the papers were the 
only ones of interest to Jap, but he noticed’ and saved a 
clipping about breeding for fur. This was stuck on the 
wall of his den, and under its influence he set about making 
an experiment with the Slum Cat. First he soaked her 
dirty fur with stuff to kill the two or three kinds of creepers 
she wore, and when it had done its work he washed her 
thoroughly. Kitty was savagely indignant, but a warm 
and happy glow spread over her as she dried off in a cage 
near the stove, and her fur began to fluff out with wonder- 
ful softness and whiteness. Jap and his assistant were 
much pleased. But this was preparatory. ‘* Nothing isso 
good for growing fur as plenty of oily food and continued 





one side to the other. 





“Ya—wow—yow-—w,’’ 
screamed the Black in a rising tone, 
and he backed the eighth of an 
inch as he marked the broad, un- 
shrinking breast before him. 

Windows opened all around, 
human voices were heard, but the 
Cat scene went on. 

‘*Yow—yow—ow,” rumbled 

the Yellow peril, his voice 
deepening as the other’s rose. 
** Yow,’’ and he advanced another 
step. 
_ Now their noses were but three 
inches apart; they stood sidewise, 
both ready to clinch, but each 
waiting forthe other. They glared 
at each other for three minutes in 
silence, and like statues, except 
that each tail-tip was twisting. 
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The Yellow began again. 
** Yow —ow—ow,”’ in deep tone. 

‘* Ya-a-a-a-a,’’ screamed the 
Black with intent to strike terror 
by his yell, but he retreated. one- 
sixteenth of an inch. The Yellow 
walked up a whole long inch; 
their whiskers were mixing now; 
another advance, and their noses 
almost touched. 

‘“ Yo—w—w,”’ said Yellow, like 
a deep moan. 

‘“Ya-a-a-a-a,” screamed 
Black, but he retreated a thirty- 
second of an inch, and the Yellow 
warrior closed and clinched like a 
demon. 

Oh, how they rolled and bit and 
tore — especially the Yellow one ! 

How they pitched and gripped 
and hugged—-but especially the 
Yeliow one! 

Over and over, sometimes one 
on top, sometimes the other, but 
usually the Yellow one, and over 











exposure to cold weather,”’ said the clipping. Winter was 
at hand, and Jap Malee put Kitty’s cage out in the yard, 
protected only from the rain and the direct wind, and fed 
her with all the oil cake and fish heads she could eat. In 
a week the change begantoshow. She was rapidly getting 
fat. She had nothing to do but get fat and dress her fur. 
Her cage was kept clean, and Nature responded to the chill 
weather and oily food by making Kitty’s coat thicker and 
glossier every day, so that by Christmas she was an un- 
usually beautiful Cat in the tullest and finest of fur with 
markings that were at least a rarity. 

Why not send the Slum Cat to the show now coming on? 

‘*’Twon’t do, ye kneow, Sammy, to henter ’er as a 
Tramp Cat, ye kneow,”’ Jap observed to his help ; ‘‘ but it 
kin be arranged to suit the Knickerbockers. Nothink like 
a good noime, ye kneow. Ye see now, it had orter be 
‘Royal’ somethink or other—nothink goes with the 
Knickerbockers like ‘ Royal’ anythink. Now, ‘ Royal 
Dick’ or ‘ Royal Sam’: ’ows that? But’owld on: them’s 
Tom names. Oi say, Sammy, wot’s the noime of that 
island where you were born?”’ 

‘* Amalostan Island, sah, was my native vicinity, sah.”’ 

‘*Oi say, now, that’s poco | ye kneow. ‘ Royal 
Analostan,’ by Jove! The onliest pedigreed Royal 
Analostan in the howle sheow, ye kneow. Ain’t that 
capital ?’’ and they mingled their cackles. 

** But we’ll ave to’ave a pedigree, ye kneow ;’’ so a ver 
long fake pedigree on the recognized lines was prota 
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One afternoon Sam, ina borrowed silk hat, delivered the 
Cat and the pedigree at the show door. He had beena 
barber, and he could put on more pomp in five minutes than 
Jap Malee could have displayed in a lifetime, and this, 
doubtless, was one reason for the respectful reception 
awarded the Royal Analostan at the Cat shov’ 

Jap had all a Cockney’s reverence for the upper class. 
He was proud to be an exhibitor, but when, on the opening 
day, he went to the door he was overpowered to see the 
array of carriages and silk hats. The gateman looked at 
him sharply but passed him on his ticket, doubtless taking 
him for a stable boy to some exhibitor. The hall had vel- 
vet carpets before the long rows of cages. Jap was sneak- 
ing down the side row, glancing at the Cats of all kinds, 
noting the blue ribbons and the reds, glancing about but 
not daring to ask for his own exhibit, inwardly trembling 
to think what the gorgeous gathering of fashion would say 
if they discovered the trick he was playing on them. But 
he saw no sign of Slum Kitty. 

In the middle of the centre aisle were the high-class Cats. 
A great throng was there. The passage was roped and 
two policemen were there to keep the crowd moving. Jap 
wriggled in among them: he was too short to see over, 
but he gathered from the remarks that the gem of the show 
was there. 

‘* Oh, isn’t she a beauty !”’ said one tall woman. 

‘* Ah! what distinction !’’ was the reply. 

‘* One cannot mistake the air that comes only from ages 
of the most «efined surroundings.’’ 

‘* How I shoud like to own that superb creature !"’ 

Jap pushed near enough to get a glimpse of the cage 
and read a placard which announced that ‘‘ The Blue 
Ribbon and Goid Medal of the Knickerbocker High 
Society Cat and Pet Show had been awarded to the 
thoroughbred pedigreed Royal Analostan, imported and 
exhibited by J. Malee, Esquire, the well-known fancier. 
Not for sale.’? Jap caught his breath; he stared—yes, 
surely, there, high ina gilded cage on velvet cushions, with 
two policemen for guards, her tur bright black and pale 
gray, her bluish eyes slightly closed, was his Slum Kitty, 
looking the picture of a Cat that was bored to death. 

Jap Malee lingered around that cage for hours, drinking 
a draught of glory such as he had never before known. 
But he saw that it would be wise for him to remain un- 
known ; his ‘* butler’’ must do all the business. 
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It was Slum Kitty who made that show a success. Each 
day her value went up in the owner’s eye. He did not 
know what prices had been given for Cats and thought 
that he was touching a record pitch when his ‘‘ butler”’ 
gave the director authority to sell the Cat for $1oo. 

This is how it came about that the Slum Cat found her- 
self transferred to a Fifth Avenue mansion. She showed a 

most unaccountable wildness as 





well as other peculiarities. Her 





retreat from the Lap Dog to the 





centre of the dinner-table was un- .« 
derstood to express a deep-rooted 
though mistaken idea of avoiding 
a defiling touch. The patrician 


NOW THEIR NOSES 
WERE BUT THREE 
INCHES APART"’ 

















they rolled till off the roof, amid 
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yay in which she would get the 
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cover off a milk-can was especially applauded, while 
her frequent wallowings in the garbage-pail were under- 
stood to be the manifestation ot a little pardonable high- 
born eccentricity. She was fed and pampered, shown 
and praised, but she was not happy. She clawed at 
that blue ribbon around her neck till she got it off ; she 
jumped against the plate glass because that seemed the 
road to outside, and she would sit and gaze out on the 
roofs and back yards at the other side of the window 
and wish she could be among them for a change. 

She was strictly watched — was never allowed outside 
—so that all the happy garbage-can moments occurred 
while these receptacles of joy were indoors. But one 
night in March, as they were being set out a-row for the 
early scavenger, the Royal Analostan saw her chance, 
slipped out of the door, and was lost to view. 
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Of course there was a grand stir, but Pussy neither 
knew nor cared anything about that. Her one thought 
was to go home. A raw east wind had been rising, and 
now it came to her with a particularly friendly message. 
Man would have called it an unpleasant smell of the 
docks, but to Pussy it was a welcome message from her 
own country. She trotted on down the long street due 
east, threading the rails of front gardens, stopping like a 
statue for an instant, or crossing the street in search of 
the darkest side. She came at length to the docks 
and to the water, but the place was strange. She 
could go north or south ; something turned her south- 
ward, and dodging among docks and Dogs, carts and 
Cats, crooked arms of the bay and straight board 
fences, she got in an hour or two into familiar scenes 
and smells, and before the sun came up she crawled 
back, weary and footsore, through the same old hole 
in the same old fence, and over a wall into her junk- 
yard back of the bird cellar, yes, back into the very 
cracker-box where she was born. 

After a long rest she came quietly down from the 
cracker-box toward the steps leading to the cellar, and 
engaged in her old-time pursuit of seeking for eatables. 
The door opened, and there stood the negro. He 
shouted to the bird-man inside : 

‘* Say, Boss, come hyar! Ef dare ain’t dat dar Royal 
Ankalostan comed back !’’ 

Jap came in time to see the Cat jumping the wall. 
The Royal Analostan had been a windfall for him ; had 
been the means of adding many comforts to the cellar 
and several prisoners to the cages. It was now of the 
utmost importance to recapture her Majesty. Stale fish 
heads and other infallible lures were put out till Pussy 
was induced to chew at a large fish head in a box trap. 
The negro in watching pulled the string that dropped 
the lid, and a minute later the Analostan was again ina 
cage in the cellar. Meanwhile Jap had been watching 
the ‘‘ Lost and Found’’ column. There it was: 
‘* Twenty-five dollars reward,’’ etc. That night Mr. 
Malee’s ‘‘ butler’’ called at the Fifth Avenue mansion 
with the missing Cat. ‘‘ Mr. Malee’s compliments, sah.”’ 
Of course, Mr. Malee could not be rewarded, but the 
‘* butler’’ was evidently open to any offer. 

Kitty was guarded carefully after that, but so far from 
being disgusted with the old life of starving and glad of 
her care, she became wilder and more dissatisfied. 
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The spring was on in full power now, and the Fifth 
Avenue family were thinking of their country residence. 
They packed up, closed house, and moved off to the 
summer home some fifty miles away, and Pussy, ina 
basket, went with them. 

The basket was put on the back seat of a carriage. 
New sounds and passing smells were entered and left. 
Then a roaring of many feet, more swinging of the basket, 
then some clicks, some bangs, a long, shrill whistle, and 
door-bells of a very big front door, a rumbling, a whiz- 
zing, an unpleasant smell; then there was a succession 
of jolts, roars, jars, stops, clicks, clacks, smells, jumps, 
shakes, more smells, more shakes, big shakes, little 
shakes, gases, smoke, screeches, door-bells, tremblings, 
roars, thunders, and some new smells, raps, taps, heav- 
ings, rumbling and more smells. When at last it all 
stopped the sun came twinkling through the basket lid. 
The Royal Cat was lifted into another carriage and they 
turned aside from their past course. Very soon the 
carriage swerved, the noises of its wheels were grittings 
and rattlings, a new and horrible sound was added — 
the barking of Dogs, big and little, and dreadfully close. 
The basket was lifted, and Slum Kitty had reached her 
country home. 

Every one was officiously kind. All wanted to please 
the Royal Cat, but, somehow, none of them did, except 
possibly the big, fat cook that Kitty discovered on wan- 
dering into the kitchen. That greasy woman smelt 
more like a slum than anything she had met for months, 
and the Royal Analostan was proportionately attracted. 
The cook, when she learned that fears were entertained 
about the Cat’s staying, said: ‘‘ Shure she’d ’tind to 
thot ; wanst a Cat licks her futs shure she’s at home.”’ 
So she deftly caught the unapproachable Royalty in her 
apron and committed the horrible sacrilege of greasing 
the soles of her feet with pot grease. Of course, Kitty 
resented it: she resented everything in the place ; but on 
being set down she began to dress her paws, and found 
evident satisfaction in that grease. She licked all four 
feet for an hour, and the cook triumphantly announced 
that now ‘‘ shure she’s be apt to sthay’’; and stay she 
did, but she showed a most surprising and disgusting 
preference for the kitchen and the cook and the 
garbage-pail. 

The family, though distressed by these high-born 
eccentricities, were glad to see the Royal Analostan 
more contented and approachable. They gave her 
more liberty after a week or two. They guarded her 
from every menace. The Dogs were taught to respect 
her ; no man or boy about the place would have dreamed 
of throwing a stone at the famous pedigreed Cat, and 
she had all the food she wanted, but still she was not 
happy. She was hankering for many things, she scarcely 
knew what. She had everything— yes, but she wanted 
something else. Plenty to eat and drink — yes, but milk 
does not taste the same when you can go and drink all 
you want from a saucer ; it has to be stolen out of a tin 
= when one is pinched with hunger, or it does not 

ave the tang —it is not milk. 


How Pussy did hate it all! True, there was one 
sweet-smelling shrub in the whole horrible place—one 
that she did enjoy nipping and rubbing against; it was 
the only bright spot in her country life. 

One day, after asummer of discontent, a succession of 
things happened that stirred anew the slum instincts of 
the Royal prisoner. A great bundle of stuff from the 
docks had reached the country mansion. What it con- 
tained was of little moment, but it was rich with the 
most piquant of slum smells. The chords of memory 
surely dwell in the nose, and Pussy’s past was conjured 
up with dangerous force. Next day the cook left through 
some trouble. ‘That evening the youngest boy of the 
house, a horrid littlke American with no proper apprecia- 
tion of Royalty, was tying a tin to the blue-blooded one’s 
tail, doubtless in furtherance of some altruistic project, 
when Pussy resented it with a paw that wore five big 
fish-hooks for the occasion. The howl of downtrodden 
America roused America’s mother; the deft and 
womanly blow she aimed with her book was miraculously 
avoided, and Pussy took flight, upstairs, of course. 
A hunted Rat runs downstairs, a hunted Dog goes on 
the level, a hunted Cat runs up. She hid in the garret 
and waited till night came. Then, gliding downstairs, 
she tried the screen doors, found one unlatched, and 
escaped into the black August night. Pitch black to 
man’s eyes, it was simply gray to her, and she glided 
through the disgusting shrubbery and flower-beds, had 
a final nip at that one little bush that had been an 
attractive spot in the garden, and boldly took her back 
track of the spring. 

How could she take a back track that she never saw? 
There is in all animals some sense of direction. It is 
low in man and high in Horses, but Cats have a large 
gift, and this mysterious guide took her westward, 
not clearly and definitely, but with a general impulse 
that was made definite because the easiest travel was on 
the road. In an hour she had reached the Hudson 
River. Her nose had told her many times that the 
course was true. Smell after smell came back. 

At the river was the railroad. She could not go on 
the water ; she must gonorthorsouth. This was a case 
where her sense of direction was clear: it said ‘‘ go 
south’’: and Kitty trotted down the footpath between the 
iron rails and the fence. 


LIFE WI 


ATS can go very fast up a tree or over a wall, but 
when it comes to the long, steady trot that reels off 
mile after mile, hour after hour, it is not the Cat-hop, but 
the Dog-trot, that counts. She became tired and a little 
footsore. She was thinking of rest when a Dog came 
running to the fence near by and broke out into such a 
horrible barking close to her ear that Pussy leaped in 
terror. She ran as hard as she could down the path. 
The barking seemed to grow into a low rumble—a 
louder rumble and roaring—a terrifying thunder. A 
light shone ; Kitty glanced back to see, not the Dog, but 
a huge black thing with a blazing eye, coming on yowl- 
ing and spitting like a yard full of Tom Cats. She put 
forth all her power to run, made such time as she never 
had made before, but dared not leap the fence. She was 
running like a Dog—was flying, but all in vain: the 
monstrous pursuer overtook her, but missed her in the 
darkness, and hurried past to be lost in the night, while 
Kitty sat gasping for breath. 

This was only the first encounter with the strange 
monsters—strange to her eyes—her nose seemed to 
know them, and told her that this was another landmark 
on the home trail. But Pussy learned that they were 
very stupid and could not find her at all if she hid by 
slipping quietly under a fence and lying still. Before 
morning she had encountered many of them, but escaped 
unharmed from all. 

About sunrise she reached a nice little slum on her 
home trail and was lucky enough to find several unster- 
ilized eatables inan ash-heap. She spent the day around 
a stable. It was very like home, but she had no idea of 
staying there. She was driven by an inner craving that 
was neither hunger nor fear, and next evening set out as 
before. She had seen the ‘‘One-eyed Thunder-rollers ”’ 
all day going by, and was getting used to them. That 
night passed much like the firstone. The days went by in 
skulking in barns, hiding from Dogs and small boys, and 
the nights in limping along the track, for she was getting 
footsore; but on she went, mile after mile, southward, 
ever southward— Dogs, boys, roarers, hunger — Dogs, 
boys, roarers, hunger— but day after day with increasing 
weariness on she went, and her nose from time to time 
cheered her by confidently reporting, ‘‘ This surely is a 
smell we passed last spring.”’ 
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So week after week went by, and Pussy, dirty, ribbon- 
less, footsore and weary, arrived at the Harlem Bridge. 
Though it was enveloped in delicious smells she did not 
like the look of that bridge. For half the night she wan- 
dered up and down the shore without discovering any 
other means of going south excepting some other bridges. 
Somehow she had to come back to it; not only its smells 
were familiar, but from time to time when a ‘‘ One-eye”’ 
ran over it there was the peculiar rumbling roar that was 
a sensation in the springtime trip. She leaped to the 
timber stringer and glided out over the water. She had 
got less than a third of the way over when a ‘* Thunderin 
One-eye’’ came roaring at her from the opposite end. 
She was much frightened, but knowing their blindness 
she dropped to a low side beam and there crouched in 
hiding. Of course, the stupid monster missed her and 
passed on, and all would have been well, but it turned 
back, or another just like it, and came suddenly roaring 
behind her. Pussy leaped to the long track and made 
for the home shore. She might have got there but a 
third of the red-eyed terrors came roaring down at her 
from that side. She was running her hardest, but was 
caught between two foes. There was nothing for it but 
a desperate leap from the timbers into—she did not 
know what. Down—down—down—plop! splash! 
plunge— into the deep water, not cold, for it was August, 
but oh! so horrible. She spluttered and coughed and 
struck outfortheshore. She had never learned to swim, 
and yet she swam, for the simple reason that a Cat’s 
position and attitude in swimming are the same as her 
position and attitude in walking. She had fallen into a 


place she did not like; naturally she tried to walk out, 
and the result was that she swam ashore. Which shore? 
It never fails —the south—the shore nearest home. She 
scrambled out all dripping wet, up the muddy bank and 
through coal-piles and dust-heaps, looking as black, 
dirty and unroyal as it was possible for a Cat to look. 

Once the shock was over the Royal pedigreed slummer 
began to feel better for the plunge. A genial glow 
without from the bath, a genial sense of triumph within, 
for had she not outwitted three of the big terrors? 

Her nose, her memory and her instinct of direction 
inclined her to get on the track again, but the place was 
infested with the big thunder-rollers, and prudence led 
her to turn aside and follow the river bank with its 
musky home reminders. 

She was more than two days learning the infinite 
dangers and complexities of the East River docks, and 
at length, on the third night, she reached familiar ground, 
the place she had passed the night of her first escape. 
From that her course was sure and rapid. She knew 
just where she was going and how to get there. She 
knew even the more prominent features in the Dog- 
scape now. She went faster, felt happier. In a little 
while she would be curled up in the old junk-yard. 
Another turn and the block was in sight —— 
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But— what !—it was gone. Kitty could not believe 
her eyes. There, where had stood, or leaned, or 
slouched, or straggled —the houses of the block — was a 
great broken wilderness of stone, lumber and holes in 
the ground. 

Kitty walked all around it. She knew by the bearings 
and by the local color of the pavement that she was in 
her home; that there had lived the bird-man, and there 
was the old junk-yard; but all were gone, completely 
gone, taking the familiar odors with them; and Pussy 
turned sick at heart in the utter hopelessness of the case. 
Her home love was her master mood. She had given 
up all to come to a home that no longer existed, and for 
once her brave little spirit was cast down. She wandered 
over the silent heaps of rubbish and found neither con- 
solation nor eatables. The ruin had covered several of 
the blocks and reached back from the water. It was not 
a fire. Kitty had seen one of these things once. Pussy 
knew nothing of the great bridge that was to rise from 
this very spot. 

When the sun came up Kitty sought for cover. An 
adjoining block still stood with little change, and the 
Royal Analostan retired to that. She knew some of its 
trails, but once there was unpleasantly surprised to find 
the place swarming with Cats that, like herself, were 
driven from their old grounds, and when the garbage- 
cans came out there were several Cats ateach. It meant 
a famine in the land, and Pussy, after standing it a few 
days, set out to find her other home in Fifth Avenue. 
She got there to find it shut up and deserted, and the 
next night she returned to the crowded slum. 

September and October wore away. Many of the Cats 
died of starvation or were too weak to escape their natural 
enemies. But Kitty, young and strong, still lived. 

Great changes had come over the ruined blocks. 
Though silent the night she saw them they were crowded 
with noisy workmen all day. A tall building was com- 
pleted by the end of October, and Slum Kitty, driven by 
hunger, went sneaking up to a pail that a negro had set 
outside. The pail, unfortunately, was not garbage, but a 
new thing in that region, a scrubbing-pail—a sad dis- 
appointment, but it had a sense of comfort: there was a 
trace of a familiar touch on the handle. While she was 
studying it the negro elevator boy came out again. In 
spite of his blue clothes his odorous person confirmed 
the good impression of the handle. Kitty had retreated 
across the street. He gazed at her. 

‘* Sho ef dat don’t look like de Royal Ankalostan — 
Hya, Pussy —Pussy— Pussy — Pus-s-s-y, co-o-o-me— 
Pus-s-sy, Hya, I specs she’s sho hungry.” 

Hungry! She had not had a real meal for a month. 
The negro went into the hall and reappeared with a 
portion of his own lunch. 

‘* Hya, Pussy, Puss—Puss—Puss.’’ At length he 
laid the meat on the pavement and went back to the 
door. Slum Kitty came, found it savory ; sniffed at the 
meat, seized it, and fled like a little Tigress to eat her 
prize in peace. 


LIFE IV 


HIS was the beginning of a new era. Pussy came to 
the door of the building now when pinched by 
hunger, and the good feeling for the negro grew. She 
had never understood that man before. Now he was 
her friend, the only one she had. 

One week Pussy caught a Rat. She was crossing the 
street in front of the new building when her friend 
opened the door for a well-dressed man to come out. 

** Hello, look at that for a Cat,’’ said the man. 

‘Yes, sah,’’ answered the negro ; ‘‘dat’s ma Cat, sah; 
she’s a terror on Rats, sah. Hez’em ’bout cleaned up, 
sah ; dat’s why she so thin.”’ 

** Well, don’t let her starve,’’ said the man, with the 
air of a landlord. ‘‘ Can’t you feed her ?’’ 

‘** De livermeat man comes reg’ lar, sah, quatah dollar 
a week, sah,’’ said the negro, realizing that he was 
entitled to the extra fifteen cents for ‘‘ the idea.’’ 

** That’s all right ; I'll stand it.” 

Since then the negro has sold her a number of times 
with a perfectly clear conscience, because he knows quite 
well that it is only a question of a few days before the 
Royal Analostan comes back again. She has learned 
to tolerate the elevator and even to ride up and down 
on it. The negro stoutly maintains that once she heard 
the meat man while she was on the top floor and man- 
aged to press the button that called the elevator to take 
her down. 

She is sleek and beautiful again. She is not only one 
of the four hundred that form the inner circle about the 
liverman’s barrow, but she is recognized as the star 
pensioner as well. 

But in spite of her prosperity, her social position, her 
Royal name and fake pedigree, the greatest pleasure of 
her life is to slip out and go a-slumming in the gloaming, 
for now, as in her previous lives, she is at heart, and 
likely to be, nothing but a dirty little Slum Cat. 
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PART Ill 
ITH the express design of familiarizing myself with 
\W my new mode of life, I had no guests, and went 
but once or twice’ to town, during the first month 


of ‘‘ Sans Souci.’”’ I wished to get upon terms of intimacy 
with my rooms, to tame my chairs, to have my wall-papers 
come to me when I called them and feed out of my hand. 
As it was, everything in the place seemed to be standing at 
attention, prepared to salute me when I should pass. All 
my cushions behaved like débutantes : not one had the easy 
air of repose which comes with a second season or a third. 

















‘“THE MOST EXPANSIVE SMILE | HAVE EVER SEEN" 

rhe furniture, without exception, was formal in manner, 
and almost disapproving. I could not even fall back with 
confidence upon my bed, which as yet received me with a 
certain discouraging rigidity. I felt that each of the rooms 
was deliberately taking stock of me, and that from no one 
of them was I by any means sure of a favorable opinion. 

Fortunately, this uncomfortable formality passed off, 
like the appalling embarrassment which characterizes the 
first half-hour of a children’s party, and before the month 
was up my rooms had decided that I was not an unde- 
sirable playmate ; had formed, as it were, a circle around 
me, holding hands ; and we were all on the best possible 
terms with each other and ourselves. But I think it was 
Galvin, rather than I, who caused ‘‘ Sans Souci’’ to 
assume the reposeful appearance of an establishment long- 
maintained. 

Her methods of operation were those of the lowly but 
effectual mole —continuous and conscientious, that is to 
say, but invisible to the naked eye in all save results. 
From a distance I could hear her whirling through space, 
hot on the heels of some unapparent speck of dust, and 
ere [had summoned the courage to open my eyes of a 
morning her broom was lisping along the baseboard of 
my hall. I knew when she was at the washtub, too, be- 
cause, when thus employed, she invariably raised her 
voice in what I first mistook for a dirge, but mentally un- 
masked, at length, as ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee”’ in adagio time. 
If you have never heard it thus rendered a simple experi- 
ment will enable you to bear me out in the assertion that 
of all airs it is the most lamentable. 
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But never, up to that time, had I realized how much 
cleaner than merely clean it is possible for a window, or a 
floor, or a tablecloth to be. My somewhat meagre supply 
of silver was, fortunately, sterling, for assuredly no plate 
could ever have survived the polishings it received ; and as 
for my feather dusters, they must have been made from the 
plumage of Mother Carey’s chickens, so incessantly were 
they on the wing. I said to myself, with vast satisfaction, 
that Galvin was a paragon. When I discovered—by 
degrees, as shall you— how many sides she had I perceived 
that ‘‘ octagon ’’ was the word I should have used. 

Thus far I had experienced none of the actual cares of 
housekeeping —nor, to be frank, did I wish or expect to. 
I had no desire, for example, to have a hand in the mar- 
keting. Iam as quick as another to take a hint. It was 
not for nothing that I had read innumerable paragraphs 
in the humorous weeklies, having to do with the inexperi- 
enced one who orders two yards of French chops or a 
pound of eggs, and I had no mind to present myself as a 
figure of fun to my grocer and my butcher. Not for three 
weeks was I even consulted as to my preferences in the 
matter of food, and I am frank to say I never fared better. 
But this was the calm before the storm. I had retired to 
my den, one morning, determined to commence the novel 
which I had long had in mind, and was scrupulously 
pointing a half-dozen of pencils, when I was interrupted by 
the sound of some one knocking. It was Galvin. 

I should no more have suspected Galvin of the courage 
to knock at a door than of presuming to discharge a 
howitzer, but Galvin it was, and, as it required but a glance 
to show me, a very different Galvin from that to which I had 
become accustomed. She was the picture of chastened 
resignation. Submission to unmerited adversity shone 
meekly in her eyes. The humility of the early martyrs 
was in the droop of her lips. 

** Well, Galvin ?”’ said I. 
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At once the floed-gates of her speech were opened. 

‘* If | make bold to disturb you, sir,’’ she said, in a tone 
wherein was not perceptible the most remote trace of 
cheerfulness, or even hope, ‘‘ it is because I cannot— no 
one could—you might ask an angel and they wouldn’t — 
not in houses where there are four and five in help— much 
less only —and there are many and many and many houses 
—and of course when things are not properly done— not 
that any one has ever said of me—Il’ve a very sensitive 
character, Mr. Sands— even my own sister used to say— 
not that I want to boast—but to feel that, hard as I may 
try—and when I saw that you didn’t eat—and the disap- 
pointment— my life has not been an easy one—I often 
feel as if—as it—I feel as if ——’’ 

At this point Galvin abruptly dissolved in tears. 

This whole matter, so unspeakably tragic in seeming, 
consisted in the fact that I had eaten so lightly of the 
meals which she provided that she felt I must disapprove 
her selection. Protests were without avail. She pro- 
posed to have me arrange a schedule of my fare, whereby 
the burden of responsibility should be shifted from her 
shoulders to mine. This, to assuage her desperation, I 
agreed to do, and, having my pencils fortuitously pointed, 
forthwith set to work to map out meals for a fortnight 
ahead. Thus to provide for forty-two meals would seem 
to be simplicity itself, said my mind to me. 
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First in order, I set down the meats: roast beef, beef- 
steak, chops . mutton , lamb 

As I live, I could think of no more ! 

I did better with the vegetables, which mounted up to 
twelve, but that was not even one a day for my fortnight, 
and, what was worse, at least four out of the dozen were 
excessively distasteful to me. 

I was most unfortunate of all in regard to the desserts. 
I thought of pie—which, on one occasion in early life, 
saluted my confiding indulgence with such unexampled 
harshness that any sympathy between us has been out of 
the question ever since—and of charlotte russe, which, 
from its striking resem- 
blance to a shaving- 
mug in full blast has 
never seemed to me 
inviting—and of some- 
thing called Sally 
Lunn, upon which I 
did not care to venture, 
because I could not in 
the least remember 
what manner of thing 
it was. Then and there 
I came to a full halt, 
and, by way of finale 
to the first dinner on 
my schedule, feebly 
wrote ‘‘ Assorted 
Fruit.’’ I may add at 
once that I never suc- 
ceeded in getting be- 
yond the second day’s 
luncheon, and that 
Galvin, duly reassured 
as to my appreciation, 
continued to do the 
ordering, after all. 

Thesole virtue of the 
episode was in show- 
ing me that she had 
another side in addi- 
tion to the vanishing 
and the melodious. [| 
was yet in blissful 
ignorance of the re- 
maining five which 
cropped up later to 
complete my human 
octagon. In justice to 
myself, however, I 
am bound to say that, 
after I had definitely 
abandoned my attempt 
to make a schedule, I 
thought of a consider- 
able number of other 
meats, such as Irish 
stew, and hash, and 
minced beef. But 
there are fewer vegeta- 
bles in the world than 
I had supposed. 
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There was but one 
incident in connection 
with the earlier stages 
of my bachelor house- 
keeping which I found 
more humiliating to my self-esteem than this. I have in 
mind my visit, at the instance of Galvin, to the notion 
counter of Messrs. Wimple, Gabardine & Vale, who keep 
the largest department store intown. Galvin handed mea 
list of her wants in this particular as I was leaving ‘* Sans 
Souci”’ that morning, and this I perused with interest on 
my way up in the train. It ran as follows: 

White spool cotton (80) 
Black spool cotton (80) 
Needles (8) 

Tape (1 inch) 
Shoe-buttons (3) 

That was all. Could anything have been more simple in 
appearance? Well, I solemnly avow that the most intricate 
cryptogram was the veriest child’s play in comparison ! 


FAR FROM THE 
MADDENING GIRLS 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 
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I shall not dwell upon that most painful fifteen minutes at 
the notion counter. (They call it that because the girls 
behind it have more notion than you of what you want.) 
I knew what 7 wanted —though, to be sure, it did not turn 
out to be what Galvin wanted—and, after a brief but 
severe struggle, I obtained it. It was a shocking experi- 
ence. Homer speaks of the ‘‘ ever-laughing sea,’’ but I 
am in a position to show that, in the matter of laughter, 
the sea is a poor performer beside the girl at the notion 
counter. It was all very unjust, very unreasonable. 
How was I to know that all these commodities are 
numbered and measured in direct opposition to every law 
of logic ?— needles and spool cotton by quality instead of 
quantity, tape by width instead of length, buttons by cards 
instead of individuals! Suffice it to say that I returned 
to ‘‘ Sans Souci’’ with one hundred and sixty spools of 
cotton, eight needles of the largest size, one inch of tape, 
and three shoe-buttons, and that I could not bring myself 
to tolerate the presence of Galvin fora full week thereafter. 
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The first full month of my new existence had elapsed 
when I suddenly found myself confronted with the neces- 
sity of engaging Darius. He arrived as I was finishing 
breakfast one morning, bearing a note from Miss Berrith, 
the most expansive smile I have ever seen, and the greatest 
number of freckles which it was possible to accommodate 
within the limited compass of his countenance. This was 
Miss Berrith’s note, which I read at the front door : 


Dear Mr. Sands : 

I do not know if you have any need of a boy about the place, 
but, if vou have, I hope you will give one of my Sunday-school 
scholars, Darius Doane, atrial. He is very willing and anx- 
ious to please, and besides finding him useful, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are enabling him to aid 
his mother in supporting an invalid husband. 

Sincerely yours, SUSIE BERRITH. 

As I finished this epistle I was conscious of a swishing 
sound, and looked up to find Darius sweeping the piazza. 
To this day I cannot imagine where he found the broom. 





“aT THIS POINT GALVIN ABRUPTLY DISSOLVED IN TEARS” 


He replied to my questioning glance with what I should 
have supposed an impossible enlargement of his former grin. 

‘*—T tought I might uz well git roight ter woik,” he 
observed, and forthwith I perceived that there was no way 
out of it but to give Darius Doane atrial. At the moment 
I had no suspicion of how many trials Darius Doane was 
destined to give me. 

How Darius did not perform his duties there is not 
space to tell. His age was twelve, his height inconsidera- 
ble, and his principal employments were abolishing my 
boots, sauntering on errands, and endeavoring, with the 
utmost assiduity, to ascertain the greatest amount of 
sound and the least amount of melody which it is possible 
to extract from a mouth-organ at one and the selfsame 
time. The result of his activities on an open fire would 
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have done credit to a chemical engine. The arabesques 
of soap upon a window which he had ‘* washed”’ 
would have put the artistic labors of Jack Frost to 
shame. He was able to drench himself more thoroughly 
by manipulating a garden hose than the average person 
could do by standing in front of the nozzle. He could 
lose more things in a given space of time than Robert 
Houdin. He could forget more messages, make more 
mistakes, come later of a morning and take his depart- 
ure earlier —but why multiply examples? These were 
not the tenth part of his accomplishments. 

Twenty times in the course oi the first week I essayed 
to discharge that boy, but on each occasion he missed 
firing. He was so cheerful, so beamingly unconscious 
of his own shortcomings, that it was impossible to get 
beyond a certain point of severity. He reminded me 
of a little fox-terrier dog I once knew, who always 
imagined that an infuriated attempt to get at him with a 
stick and beat him to a pulp was part of some new 
game. After a short detour he would come romping 
back in an ecstasy, smiling and wagging the rudiment 
of a tail, and the man who could have found it in his 
heart to strike him thus I should have suspected of 
being able to parbuil a babe-in-arms without a qualm. 
So with Darius. I felt that if ever, when maddened by 
the mouth-organ, I could creep upon him from behind 
I might discharge him. But if he turned upon me, 
before the odious deed was done, all smiles, all eager- 
ness to please, I knew that I was lost. 
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It was not until Darius had been a fortnight in my 
employ that I saw Miss Berrith again, The occasion 
was a dinner—the first at ‘‘ Sans Souci.”” Arbuthnot 
came down from town to spend the night, and I invited 
Mr. Berrith and his daughter over to make up a four. 
I particularly desired to show Miss Berrith the manner 
in which I had worked out the sublime conception of 
celibate domesticity at which she had seen fit to tilt her 
nose. I wished her to know that when she had said 
‘* Then there is no chance for me,’’ it was one of the 
many true words spoken in jest. I intended to have 
her understand that, among all the rooms in my bunga- 
low, there was no room tor a wife. I was prepared 
deliberately to direct her attention to the absence of 
closet space and a bathtub. In short, I designed this 
dinner as a house-warning. 

Mr. Berrith was the kind of man into whom one can 
stick an infinite number of interesting remarks without 
securing any return whatever—as if one were filling a 
pincushion, which you may have remarked is a very 
one-sided operation. At an early stage of the dinner I 
turned him over to Arbuthnot, who, with a faculty which 
I do not possess, immediately discovered him to be an 
enthusiast on military history, and set him chattering 
like a jackdaw. There are many people who thus re- 
semble one half of a Seidlitz powder. So long as you 
don’t know what particular topic to mix with their 
intelligence it remains flat and lifeless ; but once stir it 
up with the proper ingredient and it promptly begins 
to effervesce. The other half of the Berrith powder 
was Napoleon, and as Arbuthnot is something of a 
Bonapartisan himself, the two of them got on famously 
—and left Miss Berrith to me. 

‘* And how do you manage to get along with Darius ?”’ 
said she. 

‘* I’m sure I can’t imagine,’’ I answered doubtfully. 
‘* He has many accomplishments, but I am not sure 
that they are precisely applicable to the situation. He 
is very expert upon the mouth-organ.”’ 

‘* That ts hardly in the line of your needs, I suppose,”’ 
said Miss Berrith gravely, ‘‘ but I am very glad you 
could give him the place. It is always a satistaction to 
feel that one is helping another to earn a livelihood.’’ 

‘* His is the liveliesthood,”’ said I, ‘‘ that ever a boy 
earned yet.’’ 

** Still, it is steady work,’’ observed Miss Berrith. 

‘* Tf only you could see it!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* T mean,’’ she answered, with a little smile, ‘‘ that he 
was only doing odd jobs before he came to you.’’ 

‘* He has been doing odder ones ever since,’’ said I. 
‘* But I must thank you for thinking of me.’’ 

‘* That reminds me that I owe you an apology,”’ said 
Miss Berrith. ‘‘ I met Galvin one day not long ago, 
as she was taking an airing, and had a little chat with 
her. She—she complained about your appetite, Mr. 
Sands. She said you ate so little that she felt you were 
not satisfied with what she provided, and so I asked her 
why she didn’t get you to do the ordering. Later, I 
was sorry that I had interfered. After all, it was none 
of my business, was it?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said I. (After all, it wasn’t. ) 

‘* | am very sorry,’’ said Miss Berrith quietly. 
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We were finishing the cheese course and I was eating 
a biscuit— one of the soda kind that is so dry and hard 
to swallow. It was that which made me choke a little. 

‘* That was rude of me,’’ I added presently, ‘‘ but I 
didn’t mean it to be. Of course it was very nice of you 
to take an interest.”’ 

Then, on an impulse which I should have found it 
hard to explain, I gave her the details of my misadven- 
tures with the bill-of-fare and at the notion counter. It 
was another mark of feminine inconsistency that she 
manifested no evidence of being amused. Even I, 
victim of the untoward circumstances as I was, could 

erceive in these episodes elements distinctly humorous, 
ut Miss Berrith appeared to be less enlivened than de- 
pressed by my recital. At the end she looked up at me 
in a curious manner which was almost compassionate. 

‘* 1 am very sorry,”’ she said again. 

‘** Oh, it was nothing,’’ I answered cheerfully. ‘‘ They 
were only little things.”’ 

‘* But, in a man’s home life,’’ said she, ‘‘ it is the little 
things that count—both ways.”’ 

Then Arbuthnot engaged her attention, and, as Mr. 
Berrith was gobbling the remainder of his cheese and 
biscuit at a rate which suggested coaling a ship at sea, I 
had a moment in which to reflect upon her words. It was 
with considerable reluctance that I allowed my candor 
to carry me to the point of acknowledging to myself 
that there were drawbacks to life as I had planned it 
at ‘‘ Sans Souci.’’ For one thing, the leisure which I 
had contemplated as likely to prove its chief advantage 


was not only less ample than I had pictured it but was 
daily more curtailed. And, as Miss Berrith had said, it 
was the little things which were responsible. 

‘* Yes,”’ I agreed, as she turned to me again, “it is 
the little things which count—the grains “ef sand which 
make the mighty land where the mighty least expected 
to. To the making of a house there is no end. 
Somebody seems to have been dropping stitches all 
along, and I am constantly forced to go laboriously 
back and pick them up.”’ 

‘*Can’t Galvin attend to the little details?”’’ asked 
Miss Berrith. 

‘* Galvin,” said I, ‘‘ is a very competent first mate, 
but you must know that there are occasions when it is 
imperative that the captain should be on deck. Galvin, 
for example, could hardly be expected to issue instruc- 
tions to the carpenter.”’ 

‘* The carpenter?’’ repeated Miss Berrith. ‘‘ But I 
thought you were through with carpenters long ago.”’ 

‘* | am convinced,” I replied, ‘* that, just as spirits are 
supposed to frequent the scenes which were most 
familiar to them in life, so the unhappy householder 
will find his premises haunted more or less regularly by 
the masons, plumbers and painters who made the 
dwelling what it is, and have to be constantly recalled 
to make it what it ought to be. When it rains, Miss 
Berrith, the water comes down through my roof and up 
through my cellar floor—thereby proving its ability to 
flow in two directions at once. The water in my bath- 
room escapes from the faucet which is designed to keep 
it from flowing, and refrains from flowing down the ex- 
haust pipe which is designed to let it escape. My doors 
have warped. I can’t shut those which | can open, and 
I can’t open those which I can shut. These, and many 
others of the kind, are things which not only call for the 
services of the mason, the plumber and the carpenter, 
but for my personal supervision as well.’’ 

‘* | see,’’ said Miss Berrith. ‘‘ All the petty annoy- 
ances which a wife takes off her husband’s hands.”’ 
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It was on the tip of my tongue to say that, in all 
probability, the least petty annoyance on a husband’s 
hands would be the wife herself, but, somehow—I 
didn’t. My principal mistake in regard to Miss Berrith 
had lain in attaching a hidden significance to everything 
she said. I think we men are too apt to overestimate 
the subtlety of women. In the present instance, her 
remark was undoubtedly without mental reservation. 

But, though I spoke jestingly of them, these selfsame 
little things were far from contributing to my comfort. 
The name, too, was legion of the things which I found I 
had to buy. On one occasion Galvin put in a plea for 
a colander, and whether a colander was animal, mineral 
or vegetable, animate or inanimate, I had less idea than 
a babe unborn, although it was manifestly impossible to 
confess so much to Galvin. It was only by the merest 
good fortune that I happened to ask for it in the hard- 
ware department of Messrs. \Vimple, Gabardine & Vale, 
instead of at the notion counter. 

Again, Galvin was hemming napkins and asked if I 
desired to have her ‘‘turnin the selvedge.’’ Aselvedge? 

I remember answering weakly: ‘‘ We are too hospi- 
table, Galvin, to turn out even a selvedge.’’ 

This seemed to satisfy her, but I realized that it was 
by sheer luck. Which reminds me that I have never 
remembered from that hour to consult the dictionary 
upon a selvedge. 

In fine, I was daily pestered with numberless details 
which it was impossible to resent and still more impos- 
sible to obviate. I was forced to make an acquaintance 
with a whole new vocabulary, wherein such mysteries 
as ‘‘ bias,’’ ‘* hemstitching,’’ ‘‘ crocking’’ and ‘* second 
raising’? were continually looming up, clamorous for 
elucidation. I began to think that I should be obliged 
to engage an interpreter, and was of a mind to formu- 
late an appeal to Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
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It is an ill thing to be forced to confess one’s self at 
fault, and yet to this admission was I constrained by the 
candor which is my most admirable quality. There was 
something amiss about life at ‘‘ Sans Souci’?! There 
was a curious stillness in the house, which, to be sure, I 
had hoped to find, but wherein I was disappointed. 
There was lacking an element of liveliness, and I said 
as much to Miss Berrith the next time we met. 

‘* But-doesn’t Darius supply that ?’’ she inquired. 

‘* You may be sure it is not the noise of children I am 
after,’ said i. ‘‘ If that were the case, Miss Berrith, I 
should not be living in a marriage-proof Paradise.” 

‘* What 7s it then?’’ she asked. 

‘* 1’m not sure that I know,”’ I answered. 

Miss Berrith looked at me suddenly. ‘‘ When you 
talk of Paradise,”’ she said, a little unevenly, ‘‘ you 
remind me of Milton.” 

‘* Why Milton?” I asked. 

‘* By reason of a pitiful infirmity,’’ said she, and that 
was all I could get out of her. I suppose I had hurt 
her feelings by the energy of my expressions. There, 
again, you have an instance of the personal note in a 
woman. She has no conception of generalities. 

‘* Sometimes I may seem a little bitter,’’ I ventured, 
‘but, believe me, I’m not. Marriage is like a cold 
bath— beneficial to some men and fatal to others. I 
am one of the latter class, that’s all. I am far from 
denying a woman’s utility in the household— mind you, 
I say a woman, not a wife! Why, the episode of Galvin 
and the bill-of-fare taught me that much. I am not so 
prejudiced or dogged as you think, Miss Berrith. I 
can learn a lesson as well as the next man.”’ 

‘* Can you?”’ said she. ‘‘ If you will allow me to say 
so, Mr. Sands, I think your capacity in that line is apt 
to be severely taxed. So far as the extent of a woman’s 
usefulness is concerned there is only one individual who 
knows less about it than a bachelor.’’ 

‘** And that is?’’ I asked. 

‘* A married man,”’ said Miss Berrith. 
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Arbuthnot came again, two Sundays later, but I was 
not so pleased to see him as I had been on the first 
occasion. It is to be presumed that a man would 
always be gratified to act as host to angels, but as for 
ordinary mortals, if their visits are to be really desirable, 
they must be, like those of angels, short and far between. 


As a rule, the man whom you invite with pleasure, 
because he appreciates your wit, you dismiss with 
pleasure, because he takes exception to your politics. 
There is not one in a hundred who leaves your house as 
admirable in your eyes as when he entered it. Little 
eccentricities crop out to annoy you, little tricks of 
manner or of speech manifest themselves, and you are 
disappointed in him. You can’t resent them—that’s the 
worst of it. There is only one situation more trying than 
entertaining, and that is being entertained. Although it 
is said that to be an ideal host is hard, I think that to be 
an ideal guest is harder. The host end of the problem 
is comparatively simple, after all. You have only to 
find out what your guest wants to do, and let him do it. 
But as a guest you must first find out what your host is 
accustomed to do, and then do it yourself. 
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Let me not be thought pedantic if I here set down ten 
rules for guests. The knowledge was painfully attained, 
and so is worthy of respect. 

1. Make clear the date of your departure, diplomatically, 
but with promptitude. The most generous host would fain 
be sure his note has not been misunderstood. 

2. Order the room assigned to you as if it were your own 
—oreven more so. The servants have other things to do. 

3. Rise when you are called. Time waits for no man, and 
there is less reason why a hot oven should. 

4. If you don’t see what you want ask for it, for nothing 


flatters more the vanity of a host. But frst be sure he has 
it in the house. 

5. Laugh at his jokes. He does not tell them for the pleas- 
ure of perceiving that you have heard them before. 

6. Praise the cooking while the waitress is in the room. 
Compared to her, Marconi is a novice in the transmission of 
news, and every cook is a friend worth having. 

7. Always allege that you have never slept better in your 
life. Your host did not stuff the pillows, nor is he responsi- 
ble for your conscience. 

8. Tip the servants liberally. If necessary, remember 
that you did not have to pay for your room. 

9g. Do not fail, before leaving, to remark upon the beauty 
of the surroundings. ‘They may be the most odious in the 
world, but your host would not be living there if he 
thought so. 


10. Write a civil note to say you enjoyed yourself— even 
if that was all you did enjoy. 

While I am about it, I see no reason why I should not 
set down ten rules for hosts. Equally with the fore- 
going were they born out of bitter experience: hence, 
equally with the foregoing, are they entitled to respect. 

1. Meet your guest at the station. It is charity, not hos- 
pitality, that begins at home. 

2. Don’t force second helpings upon him. It is easier to 
propose food than to dispose of it. 

3. Don’t discuss the shortcomings of your neighbors. It 


was probably to escape neighbors that he accepted your 
invitation. 

4. Don’t dispose of every moment of his time before he 
arrives. Too many visits resemble three days in Rome on 
a Cook ticket. 

5. Beware of showing him collections of photographs of 
your relations. It is an attack on an unarmed man. 

6. Talkless than you listen. Hedoes his listening at home. 

7. Remember you invited him. Blame yourself if a visit 
which augured well at the beginning bores badly at the end. 

8. Don’t make excuses. He can see without a magnifying- 
glass, and you won’t have time to get them all in, anyhow. 

9. Make it as easy for him to go as it wastocome. Fly- 
paper is not hospitality. 

10. Ask him to come again. It is a perfectly safe risk so 
long as you don’t put it in writing. 
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It is proper, at this point, to speak briefly of my 
garden. I tfelt it to be appropriate to my condition of 
country gentleman that I should have a garden, though 
from the first I very sensibly decided to limit it to flowers, 
being aware that it is harder to raise vegetables than the 
money to buy them. To this intent I had a florist down 
from town, and we went around the place together and 
selected the most favorable spots for beds. He dealt 
with the question from a purely technical standpoint, 
and as I had very foolishly intimated at the outset that I 
was more or less of an expert on horticulture it was 
impossible for me to confess to him that I understood 
nothing whatever of the uncouth jargon in which he saw 
fit to express himself. There was some talk of perennial 
and deciduous, and a string of Latin similar to that in 
which one’s physician is accustomed to issue instructions 
to a druggist over one’s head, and I assented, with the 
sudden inspiration that nothing could be more diverting 
than not to know what manner of flowers you were to 
have until they made their appearance. 

Four days later arrived a number of pansy and helio- 
trope plants, which were duly bedded, and passed into 
a long and painful decline on the following afternoon. 
The rest was a matter of seeds, which I am constrained 
to believe were inadvertently planted upside down, and 
will some day make beautiful the gardens of Hong- 
kong. Certain it is that they never came miy way. 

A more bitter disappointment I have never experi- 
enced. Having no idea of the length of time necessary 
for germination I did not cease to expect the arrival of 
my unknown flowers until late the following autumn. 
It was not until the first snow fell that | forever lost my 
faith in florists. 

This fiasco also I reported to Miss Berrith. 

‘*And so,’’ I said, ‘‘it seems I am to have no flowers.”’ 

‘* It is the first and, let us hope, not the greatest of the 
disappointments of ‘ Sans Souci,’’’ she answered. 

There was in her voice that little note of compassion 
which I had had occasion to remark before, and which 
irritated me immeasurably, although I could not have 
said why. 

‘* You have a curious air of pitying me, at times,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ which Iam ata loss to understand. Was ever 
aman less pitiable than I? I have everything I want, 
and not a tie nor a responsibility in the world. I have 
found for myself what I conceive to be as close to perfect 
happiness as is humanly attainable. I am perfectly sat- 
isfied. And yet, once or twice, you have looked at me, 
spoken to me, as if—as if——”’ 

‘* As if?’’ she repeated. 

‘* As if I were a cripple!’’ I burst out in a sudden 
excess of annoyance. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Sands,’’ she exclaimed impulsively, ‘‘ I 
think you are the most pathetic figure I have ever seen! ”’ 
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by F. L. Fithian 


NMINDFUL of the afternoon 
sun, which beat hot upon his 
bare head, a young man in 

a brass-buttoned jacket and im- 
maculate duck trousers dangled 
his long shanks from the Jackstraw 
dock. Plunged in moody contem- 
plation of the fleet of yachts riding 
at anchor, he puffed solemnly at a 
black brier pipe, oblivious to a 
sneak-box —a tiny spritsail rigged 
boat built on the lines of a pump- 
kin-seed— bobbing toward him 
from the harbor’s head. 

The sole occupant of this craft 
was a freckled-faced youngster in 
miniature jumpers who handled 
the boat with the skill of a veteran. 
‘* Hello, Russ!’’ greeted the 
boy as he put the sneak-box about 
be and stood in close to the wharf ; 

‘*ain’t you goin’ out?” 

‘* No!” was the gruff response. 

‘* Then you ain’t made up with Monty?” 
at his pipe in silence. 














Russ pulled 
The sneak-box spun about on 
another tack. ‘‘ That’s what you get for lettin’ a girl sail 
‘ Dimples,’ ’’ shouted the youngster over his shoulder, 
‘“ You might ’a-knowed she’d run you aground.’’ He 
pushed the tiller over and the boat tacked by the dock 
again. ‘‘ Good the tide was risin’ or you’d been stuck on 
Long Point yet, unless you’d got out an’ walked,’’ he 
laughed. 

The sound of a piano, a merry snatch of a Polish dance, 
reached Russ’s ears from the club-house. He stirred 
uneasily.. ‘‘ Say, Shrimp,’’ he called to the youngster in 
the sneak-box, ‘‘ put me aboard ‘ Dimples’ !”’ 

‘* Jump, then,’’ said the boy, luffing up to the dock. 
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Russ dropped gingerly into the boat, and with some diffi- 
culty found room for his legs by draping them over the 
centreboard well. 

‘* Changed your mind?’’ queried Shrimp, trimming in 
the sheet. 

‘* No; going to take a nap in the cabin, where it’s quiet.’’ 
Russ knocked the ashes from his pipe and proceeded to 
shine the bowl on his coat sleeve. 

‘* Don’t blame you,” remarked his companion. 
‘* Monty’s piano-playin’ makes me weary, too. I’m glad 
she’s only my cousin. I'd hate to have a sister like that ! 
Why, she don’t know a halyard from a reef-point !”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, she does,’’ corrected Russ ; I’ve taught her 
some things, and she’s quick. She’d been all right in 
about a week if I hadn’t ——”’ 

‘* Taken her head off for runnin’ you aground this morn- 
ing. But, say, I know how you felt ; there’s nothin’ makes 
you so mad as to have a lubber do some fool thing in your 
boat. I tried to explain that to Monty, knowin’ how you 
had been sneakin’ up on her all summer.”’ 

Russ looked sharply at the boy, but the youngster’s eyes 
were onthe sail. It was amazing, he thought, that Shrimp 
should know of it. He had been congratulating himself 
that no one had divined his attitude toward the young 
woman with whom he had quarreled that morning. 
‘* What did she say ?’’ Russ finally ventured. 

** Oh, you ain’t in it any more, Russ; she told me she’d 
never go out with you again.’’ The boy jammed the tiller 
hard over and ran up under the lee of ‘‘ Dimples.”’ 

‘* Much ’bliged, Shrimp,’’ drawled Russ, wearily swing- 
ing himself to the yacht. ‘‘ Come and take me off when the 
sunset gun’s fired.”’ 

The youngster nodded and wore away up the harbor. 
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Shrimp afterward vowed that the scheme had not entered 
his head until he saw his cousin sitting alone on the edge 
of the dock, where he had found Russ a quarter of an hour 
before. Then, he owned, it flashed into his mind that it 
would be a good joke to put Monty aboard ‘‘ Dimples,”’ 
leave her there, marooned for an hour, and give Russ a 
chance to ‘* make up.’’ 

It was an easy matter to induce Monty to sail in the 
sneak-box, though how to abandon her on the yacht was 
still puzzling Shrimp, when the young woman herself 
suggested the means. 

‘* T believe I could sail 
pouted, ‘‘ even though he 

‘* Called you a lobster,’’ grinned the boy. 

‘* No, but that’s what he meant. But it wasn’t so much 
what he said—he was very rude and hateful. I didn’t 
think he had such a temper. Anyway, I should like to 
show him that I do know something about sailing a boat.’’ 

‘* Then why don’t you show him?’’ tempted Shrimp. 
‘* Tl help you make sail.”’ 

‘** T will!’’ she exclaimed with sudden determination. 

‘* Bully for you! Sit down!’’ he commanded, with all 
the absurd thunder of his little voice, as they rounded up 
under the yacht’s stern. 

She obeyed meekly, thinking that little boys were quite 
as awful in boats as grown-up men. 

** Now, you stay in the sneak-box,”’ he said, ‘‘ and hang 
on to the cat while I make sail.’’ 

_With that Shrimp crawled up on the yacht’s deck, poked 
his head into the cabin, saw that Russ was sleeping, noise- 
lessly closed the hatch, and stealthily set the sail. It was a 
difficult task for the youngster to raise that big stretch of 
canvas, and he was in mortal dread lest the creaking of 
the blocks and the flap of the sail should rouse the sleeper ; 
but in ten minutes all was done, unknown to Russ; and 
almost before she realized it Monty found herself steering 

‘Dimples’ out through the channel to where the sun 
Strewed the Sound with diamonds. 

She laughed at Long Point Buoy as she raced by and 
marveled at the morning’s mishap, tor there stretched the 
bar, but three feet under water, clear away to the shore. 

** This is glorious, you dear old ‘ Dimples’ !”’ she cried, 
luffing round the outpost of the channel and pointing the 
cat’s head, with the breeze piping over the quarter, toward 


‘Dimples’ all by myself,’’? she 
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the green hills of Long Island, fifteen miles away over the 
shimmering Sound. 

‘* Nothing could be quite so exquisite,’’ she cried when 
a wisp of spray tossed over the bow and brushed her cheek, 
‘* as to be alone in a beautiful boat, with a ripping breeze, 
sailing away, away, away toward a land of russets, 
greens and blues.”’ 

With the wind and the sun in her hair, the sea and the 
sky in her eyes, and the free joy of it all in her heart, it was 
not to be wondered that she failed to note the face that 
stared at her beauty from the cabin light. 
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On, on, as one in a dream, she sailed while the sun 
sank lower and the breeze faltered until it came only in 
whispers, then ceased altogether, and the yacht lay motion- 
less, resting like a gull on the placid waters, now tinted 
with a diffusion of brilliant hues reflected from the skies, 
which, in turn, had borrowed their glories from the sun, 
hanging low over the Connecticut hills, and shining through 
the mist, round and varicolored, like a Japanese lantern. 

Absorbed in contemplation of this great color scheme, 
Monty was startled by hearing her name pronounced. 
The cabin hatch was open and Russ stood there, a glint of 
merriment in his eyes, calmly regarding the 
young woman who sat by the wheel. 

Following the surprise occasioned by his 
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‘*That’s the Stanford Light you’re heading for,”’ 
observed Russ, coming aft and busying himself coiling the 
halyards ; ‘‘ the Jackstraw lies over the weather bow.” 

But Monty kept the course unchanged fora quarter of an 
hour just to show that she knew what she was doing, then 
laid for the Jackstraw. 

Another half hour of silence and the brisk wind carried 
the yacht to the harbor’s mouth. 

‘* Now steer a straight course from the Island Light to the 
club-house and we'll be in in ten minutes ; we’re running 
free,’’ Russ advised. He was sitting up on the weather 
deck staring ahead in the gloom, keeping a lookout for the 
Long Point Buoy. 

‘* Monty !’’? he exclaimed with sudden penitence, ‘‘ I’ve 
just been thinking what a chump I’ve been, and I want you 
to forgive me. Honestly, I’m mighty sorry, and all that— 
won't you? Oh, well,’’ he went on, after waiting a moment 
and receiving no reply, ‘‘ I don’t suppose you care a straw 
for me, but I’m going to tell you what I’ve been trying to 
muster up courage to say for the last two weeks, and then 
maybe you'll believe I aw sorry. I love you!”’ 

For an answer, without an instant of warning, the great 
boom whipped around with tremendous force, struck Russ 
full in the chest, and bowled him into the inky waters. At 





appearance, her first feeling was one of pleas- 
ure, but crowding the heels of that came the 
remembrance of their quarrel, her vow never 
to sail with him again, and in an instant the 
look of greeting became a cold, contemptuous 
stare. To think that he should have played 
her such a trick! How she hated him! She 
turned her head away without a word. 

‘* Swell sunset,’’ ventured Russ, lazily swing- 
ing himself to the cabin deck. She did not 
reply. ‘‘ Do you mind if Ismoke?’’ He took 
his black brier from his pocket and waited. 
‘* * Silence gives consent,’’’ he quoted cheer- 
fully, filling his pipe and lighting it. Hesmoked 
while she sat motionless, her head averted. 
‘* Tt often happens,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that the 
wind dies down with the sun and doesn’t spring 
up again until sunrise.’’ Monty moved un- 
easily. Russ jumped down from his _ perch, 
rummaged about the cabin, and looked under 
the thwarts. She followed him from beneath 
her drooped lids. ‘‘ Oars are in the tender. 
However, if I did have ’em it’d take from now 
till Christmas to row home. Might as well 
whistle for a wind.’’ 

Forthwith he whistled. If there had been a 
stray breeze bound their way it would have 
veered off at right angles. He dug up remnants 
of college glees, of which he made the sort of 
medley which sets one’s teeth on edge and gives 
the most peaceably constituted person that mad 
desire to throw things. Still the girl remained 
silent and gravely watched for the evening star. 
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‘*See here, Monty,’’ Russ presently ex- 
claimed, taking a seat opposite her, ‘‘ this is 
all nonsense. I’m very sorry about the way I 
acted this morning. I own I was rude and all 
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that, but you must know I didn’t mean it ; and 
then, while I’m not excusing myself, under the 
circumstances I think I had reason to be — oh, 
well, I’m sorry.’’ 

If he had contented himself with the apology and made 
no excuse she might have found it in her heart to forgive 
him, but to shoulder her with even the least morsel of blame 
for his rudeness sealed her lips more firmly than ever. She 
stared doggedly up at the sky, searching for that first star 
now long overdue, but the night had gone black, and the 
only lights were those flickering on the far-distant shores. 
A damp mist settled down over the Sound, bringing with 
it an uncomfortable chill. Russ dived into the cabin and 
reappeared with woolen sweaters. 

‘* You’d better get into one of these,”’ he said, holding 
out a scarlet jersey. She ignored him. He laid the 
sweaters beside her. ‘‘ Then we'll freeze together,’’ he 
remarked blithely, and retreated forward to light the 
yacht’s lanterns. 

Monty surreptitiously watched Russ potter about the 
deck, not entirely satisfied with herself. Oh, if he were 
only a little less cheerful and more penitent ; but no, he was 
enjoying the situation without a thought of her, and it was 
black all around, and very late—almost midnight, she 
fancied — and he could calmly sit there, away off from her, 
up in the bow, smoking that vile black pipe, while she was 
tired and hungry and miserable, and longing to forgive 
him and to be comforted. She began to pity herself. 
What if they never got back! Suppose she should be 
drowned! A tear crept out from under her eyelids, which 
she had closed to hide a vision of a girl’s pale tace in the 
black waters. 

By the lantern light Russ was consulting his watch. It 
was a few minutes past eight. Just then there was astir in 
the air. A breath of the Long Island pines swept across 
the Sound. The heel of the boom creaked. ‘‘ Ah, a 
breeze !’’ exclaimed Russ, ‘‘ it must be near dawn !”’ 

With an exclamation of relief Monty gathered up the 
sheet and laid her hand on the wheel. ‘‘ Dimples’’ swung 
slowly about, and, pointing toward a beacon on the 
Connecticut headland, gathered way. 








“ALMOST BEFORE SHE REALIZED 


IT MONTY FOUND HERSELF 


STEERING ‘DIMPLES’ OUT THROUGH THE CHANNEL" 


the same time the yacht crashed into a buoy, then rounded 
up into the wind. 

For a moment the girl sat inert, panic-stricken, then 
started to her feet, mechanically keeping the boat’s head 
up in the eye of the wind, and shouted, ‘‘ Russ! Russ! 
Russ !”’ 

‘There came no answer to her call. She hurriedly trimmed 
the sheet, for ‘‘ Dimples’’ was drifting, and sailed back 
over the spot where she fancied the accident had occurred, 
continually shouting the name. Back and forth she cruised 
for upward of half an hour, with now a call, now a prayer. 
Still the waters returned no answer; only the wind mock- 
ingly blew her shouts back to her face. 

Trembling, unnerved, but realizing how fruitless were 
her endeavors, she at last put the yacht about and made 
for the Jackstraw, with the notion that even yet there might 
be a possibility of rescuing Russ, though there was nothing 
but horror, pain and misery in her heart. 
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As Monty drew near to the dock she was amazed to hear 
the sound of music from the club-house and to catch a 
glimpse of couples whirling by the lighted windows. It 
was not late, then ; but oh, how could any one dance at such 
a time! 

‘* Look outthere!’’ It was the voice of Shrimp. ‘‘ Put 
her over hard!’’ There were several people standing in 
the dim light at the end of the wharf. ‘‘ Bully landing !”’ 
the boy commented as ‘‘ Dimples’’ touched the dock. 

Monty staggered to the deck. A hand reached out and 
drew her up. 

‘* Russ!’’ she gasped, and flung herself into the arms of a 
long, dripping figure. As he stooped to kiss her she pushed 
him away, laughing hysterically, and asked, ‘‘ How—how 
did you get here?”’ 

‘* You landed me on Long Point, and I walked !”’ 


Then 
he kissed her. 
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By Paul A. F. Walter 


chosen by the Lord to go to America and preach 

the Gospel to the Indians. ‘To think that the lot 
should have fallen on you. How I rejoice with you, 
you ——”’ But the quaver and choking in Anna’s voice 
belied her words. 

Upon Heinrich was still the glow of the fervid religious 
enthusiasm which reached its zenith at the meeting in the 
church that forenoon when he had been chosen by the 
lot to go forth across the Atlantic to spread the Gospel 
in a new world. Missionary after missionary had been 
sent out that year from the quiet village of Annabusch, 
hidden in the pine forests of a romantic corner of the 
Silesian mountains, but Heinrich had been the first upon 
whom had fallen every one of the three lots in the recep- 
tacle of cedar from which the lots were drawn. This 
had aroused the religious enthusiasm of the devout con- 
gregation to a high pitch, and long after the service there 
were songs of praise from the buildings occupied by 
the zealots. 

To be chosen a missionary by the lot, to be ordained 
a deacon and then a presbyter, was to be blest indeed by 
the Lord. Heinrich had sought Anna after the meeting, 
and together they wandered into the pine forest which 
encroached upon the village at several points. 

‘Tam not worthy to be a herald of the Most High, 
Sister Anna, but I will serve Him to the best of my 
ability.’’ 

His eyes glowed with zeal. Anna burst into tears, and 
he looked questioningly into her face. His eyes softened, 
and he put his arms around her protectingly. ‘* 1 must 
leave you, my little one, but it is written in God’s plans 
that we must part from the dearest that we possess. I 
count it gain to make so great a sacrifice.”’ 

‘* The sacrifice that I make in giving you up— where 
is the compensation for that?’’ she murmured, and cud- 
dled closertohim. ‘‘ Dearest, dearest, will you not stop 
here with me? There are others willing to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen; surely God does not want that 
we should part. You can do so much work for the Lord 
here in these beloved mountain valleys. I will help you 
day and night. Perhaps, some time, you will be chosen 
Bishop by the lot, as father was chosen. Do not go, 
Heinrich. How can I live so many years without you? 
Tell them that you are not going, that you cannot go, 
that you——”’ 

The wail died upon her lips as he said sternly : ‘‘ Sister 
Anna! The daughter of a Bishop, baptized and con- 
firmed in the church ; one of the Lord’s own. Surely, 
it is the evil one speaking through you. God demands 
great sacrifices from His children, and far be it from me 
to spurn His call, given with such force. However 
unworthy the gift may be He shall have me!’’ Then he 
added softly : ‘* Do not make it so hard for me, dearest.”’ 
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He kissed her tenderly, and both relapsed into silence 
until the evening shadows caused him to rise. 

She threw both her arms around his neck. ‘‘ Don’t 
go yet; only a few more minutes of happiness before 
we say good-by forever. To-morrow they will choose 
another for your wife by lot. Love her and cherish her 
for my sake, but give me this hour.”’ 

As his religious fervor had worn off Heinrich’s firm- 
ness and spirit of self-sacrifice gradually ebbed. He 
knew that to hesitate now would mean a surrender on 
his part of his highest ideals. Yet he lingered. 

‘* Anna,’’ he cried out, ‘*‘ you are mine; only death 
can part us. I will renounce the church for you. We 
will go to the big city and there we will build a nest. I 
will work at my trade of shoemaking and we shall be 
happy. Someday I may give the Lord more than I now 
deny Him for your dear sake.’’ 

‘* You good, dear Heinrich ; how great your love for 
me must be. Or is it only pity? No, I shall not ask 
you to remain with me. You love me—that knowledge 
is happiness sufficient for a lifetime. Go; you must go; 
I will help you to be strong. Forgive my weakness ; it 
is all gone. You give your life ; 1 give you to the Lord, 
who gave so much for us. How proud I will be when 
you leave! I will give you my blessing and will say: 
‘ This I have given to the Lord, the dearest possession 
that I have.’ And the other who will go with you, God 
grant that she be a good helpmeet, that you may learn 
to love her as I love you.”’ 

Heinrich was silent. He tasted the bitterness of the 
cup put to his lips. The religious fire was quenched for 
the day, and what an hour betore seemed to him a glori- 
ous call, the crown of his ambition, had resolved itself 
into a stern duty which he owed to God. The sacrifice, 
which his imagination had painted as a glorification of 
himself, had become a sacrifice in reality. 

**T cannot do it. I will stay here with you. I would 
rather die than leave you,’’ he burst out passionately. 
‘* Come, dearest, to my arms ; let me kiss you again and 
again. What is all else without you?”’ 

** You shall not,’’ she answered resolutely as she 
drew away. ‘* My love for you will find small reward 
should you not heed the sacred call of the Lord to preach 
the Gospel. Go, I say ; America is waiting for you.’’ 

She ran toward the path, looking back but once to 
throw a kiss, and it was only after she had reached her 
chamber in the small, white cottage that stood among 
the community buildings facing the plain, large church in 
the market square that she again gave vent to tears. 
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Heinrich sat in the grove until darkness came. 
Tumultuous were the thoughts that thronged his brain. 
He laughed aloud bitterly as he reviewed in his mind 
the characteristics of the women, one of whom would be 
chosen by lot on the morrow to be his wife, to go with him 
to an unknown world, there to be his nearest companion 


‘| {ech proud you must be, Brother Heinrich, to be 





for life. Good, devout, praying 
sisters of middle age, all eager to 
make the sacrifice, and he laughed 
bitterly again. He lingered over the 
remote possibility of Anna’s name 
being among them and that she 
might be chosen to go with him. 
3ut she was so young; her father 
was the Bishop; he had charge of 
the lot ; he certainly would not per- Ss 

mit the placing of the name of his SS 
only, motherless child into the recep- 
tacle out of which the slips would be drawn that would 
choose for him his wife. He began to hate himself and 
waged a fierce battle with his own inclinations for 
hours. While the other brethren believed him to be in 
the cloister praying he was out in the forest wrestling 
with himself. At last the battle was won. He resolved 
to make any and every sacrifice to preach the Gospel. 
The spirit of enthusiasm that possessed him in the 
morning had given way to the placidness, the resigna- 
tion, that comes after a victory the cost of which had 
been much greater than had been anticipated. In afew 
hours he had added many years to his life. 
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To Anna that peace of mind did not, couid not, come. 
The sense of her loss in parting from Heinrich was 
greater when she was alone than when she was with 
him. She wished that death would not put off too long ; 
that the reaper might call hersoon ; that the years might 
not rob her sorrow of her bitterness, for, womanlike, she 
cherished the cost of her sacrifice. 

She crossed the street to go to the church and pray, 
not for herself, but for Heinrich. She knelt at the chan- 
cel railing. The white light of the moon shone into the 
church through the small square windows. It played 
upon three small bits of paper lying on the floor almost 
directly in front of her. ‘* The lots with which Heinrich 
was chosen to the service of the Lord. A sign from the 
Lord!’ she meditated, picking up the slips of paper and 
placing them in the bosom of her dress, next her heart. 
She felt more comforted and resigned, and after ten 
minutes in prayer returned to her bedchamber, unno- 
ticed or unseen by any one. 

In divesting herself of her garments the three bits of 
paper fluttered to the ground. She picked them up and 
unfolded them. The first was blank. Nervously she 
opened the second lot ; it, too, was blank. Thus was the 
third. Annauttered a low exclamation of astonishment. 
She remembered distinctly how her father had carefully 
drawn one lot after the other out of the cedar box and 
had read from each aloud to the assembled elders and 
congregation, ‘‘ It is he!’ the formula which was placed 
upon three out of the ten lots, the other seven being 
blank, whenever a candidate for the ministry or a mis- 
sionary was chosen. She remembered distinctly how 
rigid she had grown as each lot was read ; how she had 
prayed that the second and the third might be blank, 
and how the people had turned first toward Heinrich and 
then toward her to study the effect which the choice of 
the Lord had produced upon them. Now, here was the 
proof that Heinrich had been rejected and not chosen to 
go forth a missionary. 

The explanation came to her ina flash. Her father, 
the Bishop, had vainly endeavored to check the affection 
that he had watched growing up between Heinrich and 
Anna. He thought it would be easier for Heinrich, who 
was a young man, and had known her but a short time, 
to surrender her than it would be for him, an old man, 
whose heart was wrapped about hischild. Thesimplest 
solution would be to send Heinrich to some far-away 
land. The Bishop had made the instrument of the Lord 
a means to gratify his own selfish love. 
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The enormity of the act did not occur to Anna at that 
moment, She saw in it only a revelation of the great 
love that her father bore for her. It would be out of the 
question to reveal to the devout people the deception 
which had been practiced uponthem. The result would 
not only be disastrous to her father and to herself, but to 
the entire community as well. It would shake their faith 
in their intimate relation with God, which was a source 
of such great pride to them. 

Anna did not ponder long ; she decided upon a course 
of action quickly. What her father had done she would 
do. In her father’s room were the keys to the cedar 
box into which had been placed the names of those 
women eligible to be married to a missionary, and from 
which a wite for Heinrich would be chosen on the swiftly 
approaching morrow. In her father’s room was also the 
paper from which the lots were prepared. Her father 
was a light sleeper and often studied and prayed far into 
the night ; but she gave no thought to risks. 

Clad only in her nightgown and with bare feet, she 
glided into her father’s room. She sought the keys 
and the paper in the dark, knowing intimately the place 
where they were kept. A slip of her hands or a rustle 
of the paper might awaken her father, subject her to 
severe punishment, and frustrate the plans upon which 
she had now staked her own happiness and that of 
Heinrich. The Bishop turned heavily in bed as if sub- 
consciously aware of another’s presence in the room, 
but she never wavered. In his sleep he asked, ‘‘ Is 
there any one in this room ?”’ but she stepped noiselessly 
out, carefully closing the door without answering him. 

Swiftly crossing the square to the church she made 
her way to the chancel. There was no hesitation in her 
movements, for although it was dark a familiarity with 
her surroundings helped her to place her hands upon 
the box of cedar. She rapidly unlocked it, carefully 
took out all of the lots prepared for the morrow. Then 












she placed ten others in the box, every one with her 
name upon it. ‘‘ Father can’t miss it this time, and 
certainly not the Lord,’’ she thought. The box was 
carefully replaced and she returned to her chamber 
to spend the rest of the night in prayer, knowing that 
Heinrich, too, was praying. 

It was a glorious summer morning after a night of 
showers. The odor of pine and cedar was in the air, and 
the zephyrs which blew from the surrounding mountains 
were delightfully cool, and the sky overhead was a flaw- 
less turquoise. But the people ot Annabusch took little 
cognizance of the glory of God as it thus manifested 
itself. They gathered in their church at sunrise, waiting 
for the Holy Ghost to descend upon them. Slow, 
stately chorals were sung, the trombone choir played in 
the adjoining God’s acre, and the Bishop preached to 
them of the blood of Christ and its mystic significance. 
Finally, the trombones from the church steeple an- 
nounced that the time had come to draw the lot which 
would choose a helpmeet for Brother Heinrich Graupert 
—a wife to accompany him across the ocean. 

On one side of the church sat the women, the widows 
denoted by tie-strings of white to their quaint little lace 
caps ; the married women by blue tie-strings ; the mature 
maidens by pink, and the young girls by red ribbons. 
Anna had, upon the request of her father, that morning 
exchanged her red tie-string for a pink ribbon, and for 
the first time sat among the mature maidens. 

On the other side of the main aisle sat the widowers, 
the married brethren, the single brethren and the boys 
in groups by themselves. 

In the chancel were the Bishop, three presbyters, and 
Brother Heinrich Graupert, who was to receive the 
orders of deacon that same morning, while the woman 
who was to be chosen his wife would at the same time 
receive the orders of deaconess. 
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Heinrich’s face was noticeably pale and haggard, and 
his gray eyes were sunken. He looked a different man 
than he did yesterday when the glow of religious enthu- 
siasm was upon his face and in his eyes. ‘‘ The long 
night’s vigils,’’ the people remarked, but Anna knew 
different. He avoided her gaze. Bright spots of red 
burned in her cheeks and her blue eyes glowed with 
suppressed excitement. Tall and slender she was, and 
her hair looked like burnished gold. More than one 
single brother forgot his religion long enough to cast a 
longing glance in her direction. The sisters around her 
had their heads bowed in prayer, but among them, too, 
were several who occasionally cast a shy glance at the 
handsome candidate in the chancel, and there may have 
been more than one silent prayer: ‘‘ Lord, choose me 
to accompany him to America,’’ rather than the ‘* Our 
Father Who art in Heaven.”’ 

Anna could feel her heart beat and her breath come 
fast as the cedar receptacle was placed upon the table 
inside the chancel. She feared that every one would 
notice her agitation, but all eyes were now turned upon 
the Bishop, who, after uttering a long and fervent prayer, 
took the cedar box, blessed it and then announced the 
hymn, ‘‘ Christ’s blood and _ righteousness,’ during 
which the three lots out of the ten were drawn by Brother 
Heinrich, who handed one after the other to the Bishop 
without reading them. Anna sank her head low so as 
not to witness the agitation that she feared would seize 
her father when he opened the lots. There was silence 
for a moment, which seemed an age to Anna, and then, in 
loud, impressive tones, the Bishop read each lot : ‘‘ Anna 
Zimmermann! Anna Zimmermann! Anna Zimmermann ! 
The choice of the Lord has fallen upon my beloved 
daughter. The Lord has given, the Lord has taken, the 
name of the Lord be praised.”’ 

Turning to Brother Heinrich he asked: ‘‘ Brother 
Heinrich, will you take Sister Anna Zimmermann as 
your helpmeet and wife until death do you part ?’’ 

Brother Heinrich had sunk into his chair and covered 
his face with his hands. He simply nodded assent. 

In a voice filled with tenderness and love the Bishop 
turned to his daughter, who had risen in her seat, and 
asked: ‘‘ Beloved daughter, will you accompany 
Brother Heinrich Graupert, be a helpmeet to him, a good 
and true wife?” 

‘*T will!”’ rang out her voice joyously ; ‘‘ so help me 
our dear Lord, Jesus Christ.’’ 
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The Bishop had not yet finished. Stepping from the 
chancel, so as to be nearer to the people, he said: ‘‘A call 
came to me last night from our precious Lord to go out 
and preach the Gospel to the heathen. I will obey this 
voice and will go with Brother Heinrich Graupert and 
my beloved daughter to the distant shores of America, 
there to build a church in the wilderness where shall be 
preached the Gospel to the Indians.’’ 

The congregation was strangely moved, and fifty-three 
men and women arose and announced that the call 
had come to them to go with their Bishop to America 
to found a church and town in the wilderness of 
Pennsylvania. 

Never before, and probably never afterward, did a 
band of devout believers sing so fervently the old hymn, 
** Now thank we all our God,’’ as did these men and 
women whose hearts were burning with zeal to work for 
their Savior and to lead others to know Him. 

That evening, after Heinrich had left her, Anna started 
to burn the lots she had abstracted the night before from 
the box of cedar, but womanly curiosity compelled her 
to open at least one to discover who might have been 
Heinrich’s wife had she not guided the Lord’s choice. 
The name she read was **‘ Anna Zimmermann.” Every 
other lot she then opened tremblingly, and each read 
‘* Anna Zimmermann.’’ Kneeling beside her bed and 
burying her face in its folds, she sobbed again and 
again: ‘‘ My dear, dear old father !”’ 
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A Detective’s Story of the Remarkable 
Disappearance of a Little Girl 


PART V 


AD I suspected this? Had all my efforts for the 
last half hour been for the purpose of entrap- 
ping Mrs. Ocumpaugh into an avowal? I do 
not know. My own feelings at the time are a 
mystery to me; I blundered on, with a blow 
here and a blow there, till I had smitten this 

woman in a vital spot and achieved the above-mentioned 

result. 

I was not happy when I reached it. I felt no elation, 
scarcely any relief. It all seemed so impossible. She 
marked the signs of incredulity in my face and spoke up 
quickly, almost sharply : 

‘* You do not believe me. I will prove the truth of what 
Isay. Wait! wait!’’ And running to acloset she pulled 
out a drawer—where was her weakness now?—and 
brought from it a pair of soiled white slippers. ‘‘ If the 
house had been ransacked,’’ she proceeded pantingly, 
‘* these would have told their own tale. I was shocked 
when I saw their condition, and kept my guests waiting till 
I changed them. Oh, they will fit the footprints.’’ Her 
smile was ghastly. Softlyshe set theshoesdown. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Carew helped me ; she went for the child at night. Oh, we 
are in a terrible strait, we two, unless you will stand by 
us and be our friend, and you will be that, won’t you, Mr. 
Trevitt? No one else knows what I have confessed —not 
even Doctor Pool. Money shall not stand in the way—I 
have a fortune of my own now— nothing shall stand in the 
way if you will have pity on Mrs. Carew and myself and 
help us to preserve our secret.”’ 

‘* What secret, Mrs. Ocumpaugh ?”’ 

‘* Then you do not know it?”’ 

‘* Not altogether. But what has become of the child ?’’ 

‘* She is safe and happy. You haveseen her; you men- 
tioned doing so just now.”’ 

‘* Harry?” 

** Barry.’ 

Instantly I rose before her in the most intense excite- 
ment. Whata plot! I stood actually aghast at its daring 
and the success it had so nearly met with. 
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‘*T’ve had moments of suspicion,’’ I admitted, ‘‘ but 
they all vanished before Mrs. Carew’s seemingly open 
manner and the perfect boyishness of the child. Is 
Gwendolen an actress, too?’’ 

‘* Not when she plays horse and Indian and other boyish 
games. She is only acting out her nature. She has no 
girl tastes; she is all boy, and it was by means of these 
instincts that Mrs. Carew won her. She promised her that 
if she would leave home and go with her to Europe she 
would cut her hair and call her Harry, and dress her so 
that every one would think her a boy. And she promised 
her something else: that she should go to her father. 
Gwendolen idolizes Mr. Ocumpaugh.’’ 

** But si 

‘‘T know. You wonder why, if I loved my husband, I 
should send away the one cherished object of his life. It is 
because our love was threatened by this very object. I 
saw nothing but death and chaos before me if I kept her. 
My husband adores the child, but he hates and despises a 
falsehood, and my secret was threatened by Doctor Pool. 
My accomplice once, he declared himself ready to become 
my accuser if the child remained under the Ocumpaugh 
roof one day after the date he fixed for her removal.”’ 

‘* Ah!’ I ejaculated, with sudden comprehension of the 

full meaning of the scrawls I had seen in so many parts 
of the grounds. ‘‘And by what right did he demand 
this ?”’ 
_ ** He has scruples, he says; religious scruples follow- 
ing a change of heart. Oh, he was a cruel man to meet— 
determined, inexorable. I could not move or influence 
him. The proffer of money only hurt my cause. A fraud 
had been perpetrated, he said, and Mr. Ocumpaugh must 
know it. Would I confess it to him myself? No. Then 
he would do so and bring proofs to substantiate his state- 
ments. I thought all was lost—my husband’s confidence, 
his love, his pleasure even in the child, for it was his own 
blood that he loved in her, and her connection with his 
family, of whose prestige he has an exaggerated idea. 
Made desperate by the thought I faced this cruel doctor — 
it was in his own office. He had presumed upon that 
old secret linking us together to summon me there. I 
told him solemnly that rather than do this I would kill 
myself. And he almost bade me ‘ Kill!’ but refrained 
when the word had half left his lips, and changed it 
to a demand for the child’s immediate removal from the 
benefits she enjoyed under false pretenses.” 
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And from this Mrs. Ocumpaugh went on to relate how 
he had told her that Gwendolen had inherited fortunes 
because she was believed to be an Ocumpaugh; that not 
being an Ocumpaugh she must never handle those fortunes, 
winding up with some such language as this : ‘‘ Manage it 
how you will, only relieve me from the oppression of feel- 
ing myself a party to the grossest of deceptions. Cannot 
the child run away and be lost? I am willing to aid you in 
that, even to paying for her bringing up in some decent, 
respectable way, such as would probably have been her lot 
it you had not interfered to place her in the way of millions.’’ 
It was a mad thought, half meant and apparently wholly 
impossible to carry out. But it took an immediate hold 
upon the miserable woman he addressed, though she gave 
little evidence of it, for he proceeded to add ina hard tone : 
‘* That or immediate confession to your husband, with me 
by to substantiate yourstory. Fix the date here and now, 
and I promise to stand back and await the result in total 
silence. Dally with it by so much as an hour, and I am at 
your gates with a story that all must hear.’’ Is it a matter 
ot wonder that the stricken woman, without counsel, and 
prohibited from the very nature of her secret from seeking 
counsel, uttered the first word that came to mind, and went 

ome to brood over her position and plan how she could 
satisfy his demands with the least cost to herself, her 
husband and the child ? 
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Mr. Ocumpaugh was in Europe. This was her one point 
of comfort. What was done could be done in his absence, 
and this fact greatly minimized any risk she was likely to 
incur. When he returned he.would find the house in 
mourning, for she had already decided within herself that 
only by apparent death could this child be safely robbed of 
her endowment as an Ocumpaugh and an heiress. He 
would grieve, but his grief would lack the sting of shame, 
and so in course of time would soften into a lovely memory 
of one who had been as the living sunshine to him, and, 
like the sunshine, brief in its shining. Thus, and thus only, 
could she show her consideration for him. For herself no 
consideration was possible. It must always be her fate to 
know the child alive yet absolutely removed from her. 
This was a sorrow capable of no alleviation, for Gwendolen 
was passionately dear to her, all the dearer, perhaps, 
because the mother-thirst had never been satisfied ; because 
she had held the cup in her hand but had never been 
allowed to drink. The child’s future—how to rob her of 
all she possessed, yet secure her happiness and the prospect 
of an honorable es- 
tate—there was the 
difficulty, and one 
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for the water, her desire to be allowed to fish, the opportu- 
nity given her to escape, and — the little shoes. 

The nursery-governess, whose heart was divided between 
her duty to the child and her strong love of music, was 
chosen as their unconscious accomplice in this fraud. As 
the time for the great musicale approached she was bidden 
to amuse Gwendolen in the bungalow, with the understand- 
ing that if the child fell asleep she might lay her on the 
divan and so far leave her as to take her place on the bench 
outside, where the notes of the solo singers could reach 
her. That Gwendolen would fall asleep, and fall asleep 
soon, the mother well knew, for she had given her a safe 
but potent sleeping-draught which could not fail to insure 
a twelve hours’ undisturbed slumber to so healthy a child. 
The fact that the little one had shrunk more than ever from 
her attentions that morning both hurt and encouraged her. 
Certainly it would make it easier for Mrs. Carew to influ- 
ence Gwendolen. And so the hour came. 

We know its results. Gwendolen fell asleep almost 
immediately on reaching the bungalow, and Miss Graham, 





she quite failed to 
solve, till, in a par- 
oxysm of terror and 
despair, after five 
sleepless nights, she 
took Mrs. Carew into 
her confidence and 
implored her aid. 

This woman with 
her free, resourceful, 
cheery nature saw 
through the difh- 
culty at once. 
‘*Give her to me,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ 1 love 
little children pas- 
sionately, and have 
always grieved over 
my motherless con- 
dition.”’ 

‘* You would be 
willing ?’’ asked the 
poor mother— 
mother by right of 
many years of serv- 
ice if not of blood. 

The answer broke 
her heart, though it 
was only a smile. 
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A sudden trip to 
Europe was decided 
on by Mrs. Carew, 
and by degrees the 
whole plot was per- 
fected. Having de- 
cided that the 
scheme as planned 
by them could be 
best carried. out in 
the confusion of a 
great entertainment, 
cards were sent out 
for the sixteenth, the 
date agreed upon in 
the doctor’s office. 
It was also settled 
that on the same day 
Mrs. Carew should 
bring home, from a 
certain small village 
in Connecticut, her 
little nephew, who 
had lately been left 
an orphan. There 
was no deception 
about this nephew. 
Mrs. Carew had for 
some time supplied 
his needs and paid 
for his board in the 
farmhouse where he 
had been left, and in 
the emergency 
which had just come 
up she took care to — 
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publish to all her 
friends that she was 
going to bring him 
home and take him with herto Europe. Further, a market 
man and woman, with whom Mrs. Carew had had dealings 
for years, were persuaded to call at her house shortly after 
three that afternoon, to take this nephew of hers by a cir- 
cuitous and prolonged ride through the country to an insti- 
tution in which she had had him entered under an assumed 
name. All thisinoneday. Meanwhile Mrs. Carew under- 
took to open with her own hands a passage from the cellar 
of the bungalow into the long-closed room behind the 
walled-up door. This was to insure such a safe retreat for 
the child during the first search that by no possibility could 
anything be found to contradict the testimony of the little 
shoe which Mrs. Ocumpaugh purposed presenting to all 
eyes as found on the slope leading to that great burial- 
place, the river. Otherwise, the child might have been 
passed over to Mrs. Carew at once. 

All this being decided upon, each waited to perform 
the part assigned her. But they both forgot one thing: 
that chance or Providence might ordain that witnesses 
should be on the road below Homewood to prove that the 
child did not cross the track at the time of her disappear- 
ance. ‘lo them it seemed enough to plead the child’s love 
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“*“"“ COME!’ | SHOUTED BACK; WE SHALL BE 
LATE,’ AND MADE A DASH FOR THE GATE" 











dreaming no harm and having the most perfect confidence 
in Mrs. Ocumpaugh, took advantage of the permission she 
had received, and slipped outside to sit on the bench and 
listen to the music. Presently Mrs. Ocumpaugh appeared, 
and saying that she had left her guests for a moment just to 
take a look at Gwendolen and see if all was well with her, 
entered the bungalow, and, untying the child’s shoes, as she 
had frequently done before when she found her asleep, 
lifted her and carried her just as she was down the trap, the 
door of which she had previously raised. The darkness 
lurking in such places —a darkness which had rendered it 
so impenetrable at midnight — was relieved to some extent 
in daylight by means of little grated openings in the wall 
under the beams, so that her chief difficulty lay in holding 
up her long dress and sustaining the heavy child at the same 
time. But the exigency of the moment, and her apprehen- 
sion lest Miss Graham should reénter the bungalow before 
she could finish her task and escape, gave great precision to 
her movements, and in an incredibly short space of time 
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she had reached those musty precincts which, if they 
should not prove the death of the child, would safely 
shelter her from every one’s eye till the excitement of 
her sudden loss was over and the conviction otf her death 
by drowning become a settled fact in every mind. 

Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s return was a flight. She had 
brought one of the little shoes with her, concealed in a 
poc ket she had made especially for it in the trimmings 
of her elaborate gown. Shefound the bungalow empty, 
the trap still raised, and Miss Graham, toward whom she 
cast a hurried look through the window, still in her place. 
So far, then, all was well. She had but to drop the trap- 
door carefully back, replace the corner of the carpet she 
had pulled up, push down with her foot the two or three 
nails she had previously loosened, and she would be quite 
at liberty to quit the place and return to her guests. 
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But she found that this was not so easy as she had 
imagined. The clogs of a terrible, almost a criminal, 
consciousness held back her steps. She trembled as she 
left the bungalow and stopped to catch her breath as if 
the oppression of the room in which she had immured 
her darling had infected the sunny air of this glorious day 
and made free breathing an impossibility. T he weights 
on her feet were so palpable to her that she unconsc iously 
looked down at them. This was how she came to notice 
the dust on her shoes. Alive to the story it told, she 
burst the spell which held her and hurried to the house. 

Rushing to her room she shook her skirts and changed 
her shoes, and, thus freed from all connecting links with 
that secret spot, reéntered among her guests, as beautiful, 
and probably as wretched, a woman as the world could 
show that day. Yet not as wretched as she could be. 
There were depths beneath these depths. If he should 
ever know! It he should ever come to look at ber with 
horrified, even alienated, eyes! Ah, that were the end 
—that would mean the river for her—the river which 
all were so soon to think had swallowed Gwendolen. 

Was that Miss Graham coming? Was the stir she 
now heard outside the first indication of the hue and cry 
which would soon ring through the whole place and her 
shrinking heart as well? No, no, not yet. She could 
still smile, must smile, and smite her two glove-covered 
hands together in simulated applause of notes and tones 
she did not even hear. She had always been called im- 
passive. God be thanked that no warmth was expected 
from her, and that no one would suspect the death she 
was dying if she did not cry out. But the moment came 
when she did cry out. Miss Graham entered, told her 
story, and all Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s pent-up agony burst its 
bounds in a scream which to others seemed but the 
natural outburst of an alarmed mother. She fled to the 
bungalow, because that seemed the natural thing to do, 
and, never forgetting what was expecte d of her, cried 
aloud in the presence of its emptiness, ‘‘ The rive ! the 
river!’’ and went stumbling down the bank. 

The shoe was near her hand, and she drew it out as 
she went on. When they found her she had fainted ; the 
excess of excitement had this natural outcome. Then 
came the blow of finding that the deception—upon the 
success of which the whole safety of the scheme depended 
—was likely to fail just for the simple reason that a 
dozen men could swear that the child had never crossed 
the track. She was confounded. Mrs. Carew was not 
by to counsel her: she had her own part in this business 
to play ; and Mrs. Ocumpaugh, conscious of being men- 
tally unfit for any new planning, simply followed her 
instinct and held to the old cry in face of proof, of 
persuasion, of reason even, and so did the very wisest 
thing she could—no one expecting reason in a mother 
reeling under such a vital shock. 
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But the cooler, more subtle and less guilty Mrs. Carew 
had some judgment left if her friend had lost hers. Her 
own part had been well played. She had brought her 
nephew home, without giving any one, not even the 
maid she had provided herself with in New York, an 
opportunity to see his face; and she had passed him 
over, dressed in quite different clothes, to the couple 
in the farm-wagon, who had carried him, as she sup- 
posed, safely out of reach and any possibility of discovery. 

You see, her calculations failed here, also. She did 
not credit the doctor with even the little conscience he 
possessed, and, unconscious of his near waiting on the 
highway in anxious watching for the event concerning 
which he had his own secret doubts, she deluded herselt 
into thinking that all they had to fear was a continuation 
of the impression that Gwendolen had not gone down to 
the river and been drowned. When, theretore, she had 
acted out her little part— received the searching party and 
gone with them all over the house, even to the door of the 
room where she said her little nephew was resting after 
his journey (Did they look in? Perhaps—and perhaps 
not. It = Pi little, for the bed had been arranged 
against this contingency, and no one buta detective bent 
upon ferreting out crime would have found it empty) — 
she asked herself how she could strengthen the situation 
and cause the theory advanced by Mrs. Ocumpaugh to 
be received, notwithstanding the evidence of seeming 
eyewitnesses. The result was the throwing of a second 
shoe into the water as soon as it was dark enough for her 
to do this unseen. As she had to approach the river by 
her own grounds, and as she was obliged to choose a 
place sufficiently remote from the lights about the docks 
not to incur the risk of being detected in her hazardous 
attempt, the shoe fell at a spot further downstream than 
the searchers had yet reached, and the intense excitement 
I had myself seen in Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s face the day I 
made my first visit to Homewood sprang from the 
agony of suspense with which she watched, after twenty- 
four hours of alternating expectation and disappoint- 
ment, the finding of this second shoe, which, with fanatic 
confidence, she hoped would bring all the confirmation 
to be desired of her oft-repeated declaration that the 
child would yet be found in the river. 

Meanwhile, to the infinite dismay of both, the matter 
had been placed in the hands of the police and word sent 
to Mr. Ocumpaugh, not that the child was dead but 
missing. This meant world-wide publicity and the con- 
stant coming and going about Homewood of the very 
men whose insight and surveillance were most to be 
dreaded. Mrs. Ocumpaugh sank under the terrors thus 
accumulating upon her, but Mrs. Carew, of different 


temperament and history, rose to meet them with a 
courage which bade fair to carry everything before it. 

As midnight approached (the hour agreed upon in 
their compact) she prepared to gofor Gwendolen. Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh, who had not forgotten what was expected 
of her at that hour, roused as the clock struck twelve, 
and uttering a loud cry, rushed from her place in the 
window down to the lawn, calling out that she had heard 
the men shout aloud from the boats. Her plan was to 
draw every one who chanced to be about to the river 
bank, in order to give Mrs. Carew opportunity to go and 
come unseen on her dangerous errand. And she appar- 
ently succeeded in this, for by the time she had crept back 
in seeming disappointme nt to the house a light could be 
seen burning behind a pink shade in one of Mrs. Carew’s 
upper windows —the signal agreed upon between them 
ot the presence of Gwendolen in her new home. 

Sut small was the relief as yet. The shoe had not been 
found, and at any moment some intruder might force his 
way into Mrs. Carew’s house, and, in spite ot all her pre- 
cautions, succeed in obtaining a view of the little Harry 
and recognize in him the missing child. 

Of these same precautions some mention must be 
made. ‘The artful widow had begun by dismissing all 
her help, giving as an excuse her speedy departure for 
Europe, and the colored girl she had brought up from 
New York saw no difference in the child running about 
the house in its little velvet suit from the one who with 
bound-up face and a heavy shade over his eyes came up 
in the cars with her in Mrs. Carew’s lap. Her duties 
being limited to a far-off watch on the child to see that it 
came to no harm, she was the best witness possible in 
case of police intrusion or neighborhood gossip. As for 
Gwendolen herself, the nove ‘Ity of the experience and the 
prospect held out of a speedy departure to papa’s 
country kept her amused and even hilarious. She 
laughed when her hair was cut short, darkened and 
parted. She missed but one thing, and that was her pet 
plaything which she used to carry to bed with her at 
night. The lack of this caused some tears—a grief 
which was divined by Mrs. Ocumpaugh, who took pains 
to assuage it in the manner we all know. 
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But this was after the finding of the second shoe- 
the event so long anticipated and so little productive. 
Somehow, neither Mrs. Carew nor Mrs. Ocumpaugh had 
taken into consideration the fact of the child’s shoes 
being rights and lefts, and when this attempt to second 
the first deception was decided on it was thought a mat- 
ter of congratulation that Gwendolen had been supplied 
with two pairs of the same make, and that one pair yet 
remained in her closet. The mate of that shown by Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh was still onthe child’s foot in the bungalow, 
but there being no difference in any of them, what was 
simpler than to take one of these and fling it where it 
would be found? Alas! the one seized upon by Mrs. 
Carew was for the same foot as that already shown and 
commented on, and thus this second attempt failed even 
more completely than the first, and people began to cry, 

‘ A conspiracy.”’ 

And a conspiracy it was, but one which might yet 
have succeeded if Doctor Pool’s suspicion of Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh’s intentions, and my own secret knowledge 
of Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s real position toward this child, 
could have been eliminated from the situation. But with 
those two factors against them detection had crept upon 
them in unknown ways, and neither Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s 
frantic clinging to the theory she had so recklessly 
advanced, nor Mrs. Carew’s no less determined effort to 
meet suspicion with the brave front calculated to disarm 
it, was of any avail. The truth would have its way, and 
their secret stood revealed. 

This was the story told me by Mrs. Ocumpaugh ; not 
in the continuous and detailed manner I have here set 
down, but in disjointed sentences and wild bursts of dis- 
ordered speech. When it was finished she turned upon 
me eyes full of haggard inquiry. 

‘You have our fate in your hands,’ 
declared. ‘‘ What will you do with us?”’ 

It was the hardest question which had ever been put 
me. For several minutes | contemplated her in silence. 

‘Mrs. Ocumpaugh,’’ I said at last, ‘‘if you will let me 
advise you, as a man intensely interested in the happiness 
of yourself and husband, I would suggest your meeting 
him at quarantine and telling him the whole truth.’’ 

‘1 would rather die,’’ said she. 

‘ Yet only by doing what I suggest 

‘*T cannot. I can die, but I cannot do that.” 

‘ Doctor Pool is a fanatic; he will pursue you until 
he is assured that the child is in good hands.”’ 

* You can assure him of that now. 

‘Next month his exactions may take another direc- 
tion. You’ cannot trust such a man. 

‘* So you intend to publish my story if I do not?” 

I hesitated again. Such questions cannot be decided 
ina moment. Then I answered earnestly : 

‘To no one but to Mr. Ocumpaugh do I feel called 
upon to disclose what really concerns no one but yourself 
and him.” 

Her hands rose toward me in a gesture which may 
have been an expression of gratitude or only one of 
simple appeal. 

‘** He is not due until Saturday,”’ 

No answer from the cold lips. 
could have spoken if she had tried. 


ea 


I now left Mrs. Ocumpaugh to seek a public telephone. 
Calling up Doctor Pool, in Yonkers, I assured him that 
he might rest easy as to the young patient to whose 
doubttul condition he had called my attention; that 
she was in good hands and was doing well; that I had 
seen her and would give him all necessary particulars 
when I came to interview him later in the day. To his 
uneasy questions I vouchsafed little reply. I was by no 
means sure of the advisability of taking him into my full 
confidence. It was enough for him to know that his 
demands had been complied with without injury to the 
child. Before hanging up the receiver I put hima ques- 
tion on my own behalf : How was the boy in his charge ? 
The growl he returned me was very non-committal, and 
afforded me some food for thought as I turned back to 
Mrs. Carew's cottage, where I now proposed to make a 
final visit. 


she falteringly 





I added gently. 
I do not think she 


I entered from the highroad. The heavily wooded 
grounds looked desolate. ‘The house, as it gradually 
emerged to view through the compact shrubbery, worea 
different aspect from any I had hitherto seen it under. 
Inanother moment I saw why. Every shutter was closed, 
and not a vestige of life was visible above or below. 
Startled, for | had not expected quite so hasty a depar- 
ture on her part, | ran about to the side door, where | 
had previously entered, and rang fit to wake the dead. 
Only solitary echoes came from within, and I was about 
to curse the time I had lost in telephoning to Doctor Pool 
when I heard a slight sound in the direction of the private 
path, and, leaping hastily to the opening, caught the glimpse of 
something or somebody disappearing down the first flight of steps. 

Did I run? You may believe I did, and overtook them, too, just 
as they reached the lower gate. 

By them I mean Mrs. Carew, the child and Dinah. They were 
without baggage, which had evidently been sent by wagon to the 
station, but the signs were unmistakable of this being their final 
departure. Mrs. Carew’s countenance gave unmistakable tokens 
of alarm as she turned about at the sound of her pursuer, but 
became gracious in an instant as she recognized me. She smiled 
and held out her hand ; at the same time she did not omit to move 
so as to hide as much as possible from my scrutiny the face of the 
child running at her side. 

I did not wait for her to speak. Approaching with every evi- 
dence of respect I whispered in a matter-of-fact tone : 

** Send Dinah back a few steps with Gwendolen. I have a word 
to say before you leave sd 





u) 
Sad 


She was taken completely by surprise, as her quick change of 
color only too plainly evinced; but the power she had of hiding it 
from all but a detective’s eye showed her to be what Tom, the 
coachman, had said: a great actress. Without answering me she 
gave a quick order to the girl, who, taking the child by the hand, 
sat down on the steps they had just descended and laid herself out 
to be amusing. Mrs. Carew and I gravely confronted each other. 

** Explain,’’ said she. 

‘* T have just come from Mrs. Ocumpaugh.” 

The veiled head drooped a trifle. 

** She could not sustain herself! Soall is lost?” 

‘* That depends. But I must request you not to leave the 
country till Mr. Ocumpaugh returns.”’ 
‘The flash of her eye startled me. 

cried, ** if I wish to go?” 

‘*T do not think you will want to go when you remember Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh’s condition. Would you leave her to bear the full 
burden of this deception alone? She is a broken woman. Her 
full story is known to me. I have the profoundest sympathy for 
her. She has only three days in which to decide upon her course. 
I have advised her to tell the whole truth to her husband.” 

“Fort” 

The word was but a breath, but I heard it. 

** Did I not advise her right ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps; but you must not detain me. You must do nothing 
to separate me from this child. I will not bear it. I have expe- 
rienced for days now what motherhood might be, and nothing on 
earth shall rob me of my present rights in this child. 1 will not 
give up ~ child. Ask anything but that.” 

‘** Mrs. Carew, I have so far to make but one requirement : 
that you do not carry the child out of the country — yet.’’ 

As I uttered this ultimatum some influence acting equally upon 
both caused us to turn in the direction of the river — possibly an 
apprehension lest some word of this conversation might be over- 
heard by the child or the nurse. A surprise awaited us which 
effectually prevented her reply. In the corner of the Ocumpaugh 
grounds stood a man staring with all his eyes at the so-called little 
Harry. An expression of doubt was on his face. I knew the 
minute to be critical. 

‘* Do you know that man ?’’ I whisperedto Mrs. Carew. 

** Yes, one of the gardeners over there — one ot which Gwendolen 
is especially fond.” 

** She’s the one to fear, 
divert hers.’’ 

All this in a whisper while the man was summoning up courage 
to speak. 

‘* A pretty child,’’ 


** Who can detain me,’’ she 


then. Engage his attention while I 


he stammered as Mrs. Carew advanced toward 
him smiling. ‘‘ Is that your little nephew I’ve heard them tell 
about? Seems to me he looks like our own little lost one, only 
darker and sturdier.”’ 

** Much sturdier,’’ 
the child. 

‘* Harry,” I cried, ‘* your aunt is in a hurry. The cars are 
coming ; don’t you hear the whistle. Will you trust yourself to me 
— let me carry you, I mean, pickaback, while we run for the train ? ” 


I heard her say as I made haste to accost 


“P 

The sweet eyes looked up — it was fortunate for Mrs. Carew that 
no one but myself had ever got near enough to see those eyes, or 
she could hardly have kept her secret —and at first slowly, then 
with instinctive trust, the little arms rose, and I caught her to my 
breast, taking care as I did so to turn her away from the man 
whom Mrs. Carew was about leaving. 

**Come!’’? Ishouted back; ‘** we shall be late,” 
for the gate. 

Mrs. Carew joined me, and none of us said anything till we 
reached the station platform. Then, as I set the child down, I 
gave her one look. She was beaming with gratitude. 

** That saved us. On the train I shall fear nothing. 


and made a dash 


If you will 


lift him up I will wrap him in this shawl as if he were ill. Once 
in New York —are you not going to permit me?”’ 

** To go to New York, yes; but not to the steamer.’’ 

She showed anger, but also an admirable self-control. Far off 


we could catch the sound of the approaching train. 

‘*I yield,” she announced suddenly; and opening the bag at 
her side she fumbled in it for a card which she presently put in my 
hand. ‘‘ I was going there for luncheon,” she explained. ‘* Now 
I shall take a room and remain until I hear from you.’’ Here 
she gave me a quick look. ‘* You do not appear satisfied.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ I stammered, as I looked at the card and saw her 
name over that of an inconspicuous hotel i in the downtown portion 
of New York City. ‘‘ I merely 

The nearing of the train gave me the opportunity of cutting short 
the sentence I would have found it difficult to finish. 

** Here is the child,’’ I exclaimed, lifting the little one, whom she 
immediately enveloped in the light but ample wrap she had chosen 
as a disguise. ‘* Good-by, Harry.’’ 

**Good-by! I like you. Your arms are strong, and you don’t 
shake me when you run.” 

Mrs. Carew smiled. There was deep emotion in her face. 
revoir,’ she murmured in a tone implying promise. 
understood the French phrase. 

I bowed and drew back. Was I wrong in letting her slip from 
my surveillance? The agitation I probably showed must have 
caused her some thought. But she would have had to be more than 
a diviner of mysteries to understand its cause. Her bag, when she 
had opened it before my eyes, had revealed among its contents a 
string of remarkable corals. A bead similar in shape, color and 
marking rested at that very moment over my own heart. Was that 
necklace one bead short? With a start of conviction I began to 
believe it, and that I was the man who could complete it. If that 
was so—— Why, then 

It isn’t often that a detective’s brain reels — but mine did then. 

The train began to move 

This discovery, the greatest of all, if I were right, 

I had no more time to think. 

Instinctively, with a quick jump, I made my place good on the 
rear Car. 
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“THE SKELETON IN ARMOR” 


By W. L. Taylor 


‘‘l WOOED THE BLUE-EYED MAID, 
YIELDING, YET HALF AFRAID, 
SHE WAS A PRINCE'S CHILD, 
I BUT A VIKING WILD,.... 
ici SHOULD NOT THE DOVE SO WHITE 
sath bethany hys--nadhd FOLLOW THE SEA-MEW’S FLIGHT, 
Longfellow pictures by W.L. Taylor. 
Tike tied will abtear ia an earl WHY DID THEY LEAVE THAT NIGHT 


issue of The Journal. HER NEST UNGUARDED?"’ 
— Longfellow. 
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To Every Owner We will send, 
of a Piano free upon ap- 
plication, a 

handsome booklet containing portraits of 
Paderewski, Moszkowski, Harold Bauer, 
Raoul Pugno, G. Faure, Cecile Chaminade, 





Words and Music by 
: Composer of “ Alter the Ball,” 
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Teresa Carreno, All of these famous pianists C Le K arris =, Sd 

and composers, together with many other 

eminent musicians, have marked music forthe 

The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song sung at concerts provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection 
etrosty e with the title: “* By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”? Under no other conditions may this song be used. 
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The Metrostyle is the most important development of 
the piano-player principle. The Pianola itself enables 
anyone,—even though not knowing one note from 
another,— to play on any piano any piece of music 
ever written, from the classical masterpieces to the 
popular music of the day. ‘The Metrostyle carries the 
idea much further by furnishing a detailed guide for 
interpretation, so that the player is enabled to render a 
composition with all the delightful shadings of accent 


and modulations of expression that characterize the per- | = == te —— nie 
formance of a virtuoso. @ There has been nothing 5—% = = ae +43= pases ~ 
hitherto in the world of music comparable to this won- wee - '— = =e —_ 
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reveals surprising beauty. The 
music of a fine concert grand 
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PIANOS 


have been sold all over the United States 
for forty years. Each year there has been 
a steady improvement in the quality of 
tone and style of construction until to- 
day Briggs Pianos are models of 


Scientific & Artistic 
Piano Building 
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Music by A. Baldwin Sloane 


Composer of ** The Mocking-Bird,”’ 
** Sergeant Kilty,”” etc. 





The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song sung at concerts provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection 


with the title: ‘‘ By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other conditions may this song be used. 


Slowly and coquettishly. 
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Universally Recognized 


as the 


Standard of Value 





and Excellence 





Its Tone rivals in Purity and 


Beauty nature’s Highest Musical 


Standard—the cultivated 


voice. 





human 


Its Singing Quality reaches the 





heart and its Durability is 
questioned. 


un- 


Not one thing, but a thou- 


sand things contribute to this 


perfection. 


More about these wonder- 


ful instruments in our free 


booklet 


The A. 


B. CHASE CO. 


Department A 


NORWALK, OHIO 
































A woman of taste is 
known, among other 
things, by the char- 
Wj acter of her corre- 
spondence paper. 

A safe guide in buying 
, any sort of writing paper 

is to go by the name. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Papers 
The Papers That Appeal 


/ delight the eye, satisfy the 
taste, and at the same time, 
conform with the usages of cor- 
rect society. These three desirable 
requisites are found especially in 
Twotone Linen and Highland Linen. 
Samples of each of these will be 
sent for the name of a dealer who 
does not carry them. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
















Pittsfield, Mass. 





Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 


Art in America. 


Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of mu- 


sical learning. 


The College building facing lake front park is the finest struc- 


School of 
Acting 


| ture in existence devoted exclusively to a musical institution. 


VASES 


Elocution 


Opera 


Modern Languages. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
Dr. Louis Falk 


Bernhard Listemann 
Felix Borowski 


Emile Sauret 
William Castle 
Theodore Spiering 
Arthur Speed 


Hans Von Schiller 
Rudolph Ganz 
Herman Devries 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 


EMILE SAURE 


The world renowned Violinist, is now a 
regular member of the college faculty. 


39th Season Begins September 12 
New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free. 


OrNOTE— fovtretons for the 45 free and 150 1 Scholar- 
ships will be received until September 3 








SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


DEAF 











MARGULIES SCHOOL, 534 W.187th St.,New York City 


AND PARTIALLY DEAF. Private 


boarding and day pupils. Thorough 
training in speech and all educa- 
tional branches. Individual and class 
work. Early development of hearing 
aspecialty. Most advanced methods. 
For catalogue address THE RENO 
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A Case of “Looe Backws 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY LINCOLN A. YOUNG 


The American Girl on Top 
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‘* What if the Rope Should Break !’’ Fishing in the G 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY KISS 4. F. UPTON PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS 4. FLORENCE WALLIS 
Not Strenuous, but Jolly Two of a Kind A Row of Happy Gi 
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29 (Awarded First Prize in The Journal's Contest & last year for Pho 








FIR SUMMER FUN 


























































PHOTOGRAPH BY H. 0. BRIGGS PHOTLGRAVM BY MAS. GEORGE MALCOLM 


and ‘‘Comfy”’ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LINCOLN A. YOUNG 


Four Girls Who Were Not Afraid to Climb Over She Goes Up to Their Knees 















































Beat # Men Nearly ‘‘ Out of Sight ”’ 
— ee 4 
— By Wii R. BAR PHOTUGRAPH BY MRS. HENRY A. FREY 
Fishing in the Good Old-Fashioned Way A Good Type of the Athletic Girl 
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An Ideal Sport for a Girl 























A Row of Happy Girls Ready for a Tip-Over— if the Boat can Tip 
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Contest of las! ear for Photographs of Girls at their Summer Sport) 21 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE IW. RIL ARUSON 


How a Vassar Girl Did It 


HEN I entered college I had 
absolutely no idea of the way 
to earn money there. I only 
knew thatI must. By a competitive 
examination I had wona scholarship 
of $200, which was continued yearly 
throughout my course. The remainder of my 
expenses I had toearn myself as far as possible. 

The problem of earning money is most diffi- 
cult the first year. The new girl does not 
know what work there is to be done at col- 
lege, and others do not know that she wishes 
to earn money. Tutoring, which pays best, 
is not permitted to Freshmen, nor, except in 
occasional cases, to Sophomores. Buta word 
here and there among the girls soon spreads, 
and it is often possible to enter one’s name on 
the lists of those who wish to work. 

At the start Fate blessed me with a room- 
mate who also had to use her wits. Our first 
venture was an Employment Bureau. On 
the public bulletins we posted notices: 


— a 
Any one wishing to do any kind of work, 
or to have work done, may apply at the 
Employment Bureau, 33 Blank Hall. 


_ 





Those wishing to work paid ten cents, and 
were enrolled alphabetically, with the kind 
of work they could do. Those with work to 
be done paid a five-cent fee. There was 
nothing we did not boldly guarantee to do— 
shampooing, skirt-binding, darning stock- 
ings, shopping, developing blue-prints, copy- 
ing, and giving lessons of every sort. I see 
clearly now that we were more philanthropic 
than practical. We should have charged a 
regular commission on each piece of work. 
As it was, each of us netted at least $20 dur- 
ing the year, which was little for what we 
had to do. 

I bound skirts, repaired linings, darned 
stockings, and rubbed a tonic nightly on the 
head of a girl whose hair was thin. I played 
at germans and fancy dances, receiving $2 an 
evening. I also had a swimming class of two 
girls. At the end of the year I had made 
very nearly $100. 

Sophomore year was easier. I sewed. I 
gave golf and skating lessuns at fifty cents 
an hour. I had a dancing class. I copied 
theses and class lists for the college secretary. 
Most satisfactory of all, because most perma- 
nent, was mail-carrying. Three mails a day 
averaged $2.50 a week. In this year and 
the two years following I stayed at college 
during the Easter vacation, thus saving my 
traveling expenses and making money by 
doing extra copying for the professors. My 
second year’s earnings amounted to $150. 

My third year was still easier, because I 
could tutor. I tutored in Greek, English, 
mathematics and history. In the Easter 
vacation I tutored five hours a day and I acted 
as secretary to one of the professors. This was 
my most profitable year, for I earned $345. 

In Senior year it was impossible to do more 
than tutor eight hours a week, and I made 
only $215. 

I earned during my four years’ course 
$810, which was a little more than half my 
expenses, my scholarship paying the other 
half. Vassar College. 


Paid Expenses and Had Money Lelt 


FTER being graduated from the High 
School I began teaching in a country 
school. I wanted a higher certificate, so I 
attended the summer session of a State Uni- 
versity, and while there became filled with 
the idea of taking a complete college course. 
In a State University tuition is free. My 
father promised to furnish me $50 a year, 
besides helping about my clothes. I found 
that the wife of a professor would give mea 
pleasant room for the sake of having a trust- 
worthy person to leave her little daughter 
with in the evening. 

I paid a hairdresser $10 to teach me to 
brush, massage and shampoo the hair, and 
somewhat more than that for an outfit of 
brushes and a small battery. These, with 
my necessary clothes, about took my savings. 
I charged twenty-five cents for each treatment 
of brushing and massage, and seventy-five 
cents for shampooing; and I earned, on the 
average, a little more than $4 a week. 

At the end of my Freshman year I found 
that I had paid all expenses, had given my 
father back $10 of his $50, and had enough 
left for the simple clothing which I made 
myself in vacation. The next year I did still 
better. I took nothing from my father, paid 
all expenses, and was several dollars ahead. 

By my Junior year my college work had 
grown so much harder that I made no appoint- 
ments except for Saturdays. I earned that 
year by shampooing and treatments about $84. 

I had now begun to specialize in college 
and was giving my chief attention to German. 
Thanks to a German mother, accent and idiom 
came easily, and I had no difficulty in getting 
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coaching to do. I charged $1 an hour fora 
single pupil, and $1.25 for a class of two, by 
this means making $68 in my Junior year 
and $81 in my Senior year. 

I had learned to use the typewriter, and 
obtained work copying theses, especially 
those for which a knowledge of German was 
essential. Exclusive of typewriter rent I 
earned $34 and $45 in the two years. 

My accounts show that I spent during my 
course, exclusive of clothing, $698, and 
earned $747.50. University of Illinois. 


Paid for Her Living and $800 Tuition 


HEN I decided, at the age of eighteen, 
to get a college education I had not the 
necessary preparation. For six years, there- 
fore, I taught in the public schools, and 
studied for entrance examinations at the same 
time. For two years I taught both day and 
night. At the age of twenty-four the examina- 
tions were passed and $800 saved. Tuition 
at Radcliffe cost $200ayear. After six years 
of Spartan self-denial I had, therefore, the 
bare tuition for a four years’ course. 

I had a friend who was struggling for a 
musical education, and together we solved the 
problem of living within our means. My 
friend’s widowed mother became our chap- 
eron, and we took a good flat in one of the 
student sections of Boston. By judicious 
planning we let rooms enough to pay our rent. 
Three dollars a week for table board, which 
can be had in many restaurants in Boston, 
furnishes one with good, appetizing food. 

By advertising I secured three or four 
pupils in college preparatory work at $1 a 
lesson, and the sum was quite sufficient to 
pay my boarding expenses. I preferred this 
method of earning to any other, because I 
found it a pleasure and inspiration to teach 
others while being taught myself, and I 
gained, besides, much valuable experience. 

During my four years’ course I walked back 
and forth from Cambridge to Boston, not for 
my health, but tosave car fare. The question 
of clothes, books and extras was a trouble- 
some one, but after the first summer vacation 
it was easily solved. We offered ourselves 
as expert waitresses at a mountain hotel, and 
the generous tipping system, together with 
our wages, made our summer income $80, 
clear of expenses, while the change to physical 
work was both pleasant and healthful. The 
remaining three summers I taught in a vaca- 
tion school, where I earned $12.50 a week. 

In my Senior year my expenses increased, 
so that I was obliged to borrow $200 from a 
college loan fund. Thus I completed my four 
years of work with a debt of $200, which I 
paid in a year. Radcliffe College. 


These Girls Turned Caterers 


T THE end of our Junior year my chum 
and myself found ourselves confronted by 
a serious financial problem. My father had 
died and left his family very little; my chum 
had been embarrassed by bad investments; 
and we parted in the summer with the feeling 
that we should not be in college the follow- 
ing year. In August I thought of a possible 
means of paying our expenses, and after talk- 
ing the matter over with my chum we decided 
to open a quiet parlor where coffee and sand- 
wiches might be obtained. We rented half 
of a confectionery store just opposite the col- 
lege, and during the first week, wiiile the stu- 
dents were coming in, before the actual work 
of college began, we served coffee, chocolate 
and sandwiches. Then we had _ inquiries 
for putting up luncheons for picnic parties. 
This was a suggestion, and we acted upon it 
promptly. Our profits for the first month 
were $42.47, and we felt that the experiment 
was well worth while. 

At the opening of the football season we 
sent two small boys to the athletic field with 
baskets of sandwiches of different kinds. 
There were concerts and lectures given in the 
College Hall, at which we served refresh- 
ments. As the winter came on we sent our 
sinall boys tothe men’s gymnasium with their 
Wares, and they never failed to sell nearly all 
we gave them. We kept our rooms open in 
the evening, and during the winter served 
oyster stews and fried oysters on Friday and 
Saturday nights, when the dances were given. 
We wisely confined our work to such dishes 
as we knew how to make before we undertook 
our adventure. 

During April and May there were picnic 
parties, canoeing parties, and a great musical 
festival. Weserved ice cream and cake in 
the College Hall, and had to hire extra help 
both here and for the lunch-room. 

Then came June and Commencement. This 
was our busiest month, there were so many 
farewell picnics and so many spreads. 

At the end of the year we had cleared just 
$693.05. Our college expenses for board and 
rooms, books, fees and incidentals were $700; 
and we had gained, besides, a business 
knowledge of as much value as our college 
course. University of Michigan, 





Worked in a Mill and Taught School 


RPHANED at the age of fifteen, with an 
invalid sister wholly dependent upon 


me, I worked my way through college in five | 


years, during which time I supported myself 
and her, and paid all my college expenses 
except $60. When my parents died I was 
too young to undertake any work that imposed 
responsibility, so I determined to finish my 
education. Securing board in a _ private 
family for $5 a week for myself and my sister, 
I went to work in a hosiery mill. In less 
than a month I had become an expert looper, 
making from $10 to $12 a week. At the end 
of the first year I had saved $250. The 
second year I only saved $150, as I did not 
work through the whole year, being obliged 
to spend more of my time in study. 

The next year I entered the Sophomore 
class of Greensboro College with $350 to my 
credit. I paid for my tuition the first year, 
but the second and third years I secured tui- 
tion free. My expenses the first year were: 
Board in the dormitory, $90; tuition, $40; 
clothes and sundries, $40; my sister’s board, 
$100. My expenses the second year were 
about the same, less $40 tuition. 

During vacation, in addition to my mill 
work, I taught an evening school, established 
by the mill owners for the benefit of the chil- 
dren who worked in the mill. This paid me 
$5 a week extra, so that during vacation I 
was able to save $150. 

At the beginning of my Senior year, after 
working all summer, I had only $190, just 
enough to pay my own board and my sister’s; 
so in order to be graduated with my class I 
borrowed $60 for my general expenses, and 
paid it back the next year. 

North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 

College. 


Cared for Children and Did Marketing 


WON in the High School a scholarship at 
my University, which gave me free tuition 
forfour years. That summer I spent learning 
typewriting, and entered college in the fall. 
My mother promised to supply me with what 
clothes I needed, and to board me in the 
summer-time. 

The first year I clubbed with three other 
girls, renting with them three rooms, heated 
and furnished. For $1 a week we had our 
clothes washed and returned rough-dry. Our 
bill-of-fare was limited both by our purses 
and by the possibilities of three small oil 
cook-stoves. The cost averaged $1 a day for 
all of us. 


My share of our expenses for the college | 


year of forty weeks was $155, the separate 
items of which sum went for food and lodging, 
washing, the necessary textbooks, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

I earned $96 by typewriting, $16 by taking 
care of some children for two hours each 


Sunday, and $31 by work in the University | 
My deficit of $12 I made up by | 


library. 
doing typewriting in the summer. 

Next year four of my classmates rented a 
tiny flat, and I roomed with one of them rent 
free. In addition, each of them paid me $3a 
week. Out of this I hired a servant for half 
of every day, and catered and marketed, earn- 
ing my own board free, and also enough 
money for my textbooks and miscellaneous 
expenses. But, like the year before, the 
work — especially the planning—took too 
much time. 

My third year I got, for the asking, a chance 
to earn my board and room in the family of 
one of the professors. I had a little back 
room, but it was warm and clean. I took my 
meals with the family, except when they had 
guests. In return I helped about the house, 
washed the dining-room dishes, dusted, set 
the table for dinner, pasteurized the baby’s 
food, and sat with the children or took them 
out an hour every afternoon. Finally, I had 
to be in in the evenings. I was generally 
undisturbed after going to my room. When, 
occasionally, I was needed in case of illness 
I had to go unprepared to my classes the fol- 
lowing day. 





Toward the middle of the year I became | 
quite skilled in entertaining and teaching the | 


children, reading Froebel and other books 
to help myself with them. After December 
I had three of the neighbors’ children for an 
additional hour every afternoon, at ten cents 
an hour for each child. 
usual expenses, and the work was nothing 
compared to the drudgery of my first two 
years. 

My Senior year I boarded for $4 a week. 
All the year I tutored two hours every after- 
noon at fifty cents an hour. Even this last 


I more than met my | 


year, however, I could not maintain a very | 


high standard of scholarship: but 1 got my 
degree without anxiety, and immediately 
afterward a position to teach. 

Cornell University. 





In the next (the September) issue of The Journal several 
more girls will tell how they worked their way through 
college with little or no money with which to start. 








Delicious 
Summer 


Foods 


are made with 


Royal Baking Powder 


The light, flaky hot biscuit, 
rolls, muffins and crusts, the 
delicate fruit short cake or the 
dainty layer cake — Royal Bak- 
ing Powder renders more digest- 
ible, nutritious and _ healthful. 
The remarkable ease and quick- 
ness with which the most at- 
tractive and appetizing things 
to eat can be made with Royal 
Baking Powder, _ particularly 
commend it for the preparation 


of perfect summer-time foods. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 














WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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«6 CALP -SPRAYE ” 
S Fountain Comb R 
AGENTS WANTED 







Circular 
FREE 


Applies any liquid to scalp or hair. No waste. No 
soiled hands. No exertion. Also cools the head. 
Merely press the bulb. BY MAIL, $1.00, or 

Ask Your Druggist. 


(Patented) 


| WESTERN COMB WORKS, 25 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING SIGNS SHUTTING OUT A BEAUTIFUL RIVER VIEW FROM A PUBLIC DRIVE 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


MAKE sure that the women of 
America understand their power 
in enforcing the removal of offen- 
sive advertising signs in public 
places I shall tell this month of 
some successful individual efforts 
that women have made—some- 
times but ome woman—to rid 
their towns of these signs. These instances 
will serve to answer the familiar question, 
‘“What can I, as one woman, do?’”’ They 
will also place the responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of many offensive signs. 

A large advertising board was nailed to two 
beautiful trees in a New England village, 
injuring the trees and spoiling the beauty 
of a superb avenue. Two women framed a 
respectful petition addressed to the adver- 
tisers, saying that the following housekeepers 
had pledged themselves not to buy any more 
of their certain brand of food until the sign 
was removed. Fifty women signed it. In 
one week the sign was removed. 

A livery-stable keeper leased the side of 
his stable to the painting thereon of an adver- 
tisement of a ‘‘ patent medicine.’’ A woman 
in the town, at the next meeting of her club, 
asked that the members join with her in with- 
holding their patronage from the stable if the 
advertisement appeared. Each woman sent 
a polite note to the owner of the stable. The 
advertisement never appeared. 





HE advertisement of a certain breakfast 
food was painted on a ‘‘ dead’’ fence be- 
tween two residences. It injured the appear- 
ance of both places. The property owners 
along the street notified their grocer that so 
long as that advertisement remained there they 
would buy another cereal. The groceryman 
wrote the advertisers, telling them the sign was 
hurting his business and theirs. Within a 
fortnight the advertisement was obliterated. 
Against a beautiful bit of woods in a New 
England town was placed an advertising 
‘*shack.’’ It was an injury to the landscape. 
The owner of the property was waited upon 
by three of the women of the town, who 
politely asked that it be removed. When the 
contract expired the ‘‘ shack’’ disappeared. 
A farmer’s wife asked her husband to desist 
from having their fences and outbuildings 
used for advertising purposes. The husband 
said it meant the care of the fences and build- 
ings to him—some twenty dollars a year. 
The wife offered to raise the money if the hus- 
band would keep the advertisements off. He 


agreed, and she made and sold jellies and 
raised the money. The second year the hus- 
band, impressed by his wife’s sincerity, kept 
up the fences and buildings himself. ‘‘ She 
opened my eyes to how I was spoiling my 
own property,’’ said the farmer. 

Six offensive advertising signs have disap- 
peared from a Pennsylvania town in three 
months because a school-teacher interested 
her children in the subject, and they in turn 
interested their parents, until a ‘‘ Town 
Imprevement Club’’ was organized. 


COMPANY of women in a Western rail- 
road town decided that they would not 
patronize a certain infants’ food until an 
offensively-placed sign at the very entrance 
to their town was removed. They wrote to 
the advertiser without result. The women 
interested the women of the next town, and 
they wrote. Still the advertiser wrote back 
‘‘they could not see the poirt.’’ The women 
of a third town were enlisted. That was too 
much for the advertiser. Finally the drug- 
gists ‘‘kicked’’ at their loss of business. 
Then the advertiser ‘‘ saw the point’’ and 
the sign was removed. 

On the side of a beautiful mountain in New 
York State a board sign advertising a certain 
cigar appeared one morning. The sale of 
that cigar had averaged about two thousand 
in that neighborhood each week. The 
‘* Woman’s Club ”’ induced their husbands to 
stop buying thecigar. Within a fortnight the 
sales of that cigar were practically nothing. 
A cigar dealer wrote the advertiser: ‘‘ You 
might just as well take the sign down sooner 
or later. The women are against it, and you 
might just as well give in.’’ The sign was 
taken down. 

The cigar dealer was right. When the 
women are against a thing you might just as 
well give in. In that phrase lies the whole 
possibility of beautifying America and remov- 
ing the advertising signs in offensive places. 
Legislation is all right in this matter, and 
desired, but give me the voice of a company 
of women, any time! They are the purchas- 
ing power and have the means to strike the 
biow in the most sensitive spot with these 
advertisers who persist in defacing our 
country. 


LL these little instances show what can be 
done by individual effort if the right 
woman takes hold. Remember, we are not 
opposed toall advertising signs. Aplace must 


be provided for everything, and if billboards 
there must be, places can be found for them 
where they will not be offensive. But such 
places are not in landscapes, against wooded 
views, river drives, against trees or on the 
sides of houses or outbuildings. 

Where beauty is sacrificed the value of 
property is lost, the pride of a town is injured, 
and against such advertising every woman 
has a right to protest. No advertiser has a 
right either to injure property or detract from 
its value or beauty. 

With such signs removed as can be readily 
reached by the women of the country in the 
manner above hinted at, and with a postal- 
card campaign started toward the more 
extensive offenders, the way will open up for 
an earnest crusade, to foster which is the duty 
and privilege of the American League for 
Civic Improvement. 

In England an organization has long been 
devoted to the work of fighting this evil. It is 
familiarly known by its initials as ‘‘ Scapa,’’ 
which is, being interpreted, ‘‘ Society for 
Controlling Abuses in Public Advertising.’’ 


HAT organized work is needed is indicated | 
by the existence of a national organization | 
of bill-posters, which will at once combat any | 


effort to displace any signs. Indeed, this 
society has already fostered opposition, by 
the various devices of the lawyer, to Boston’s 
law, which was framed to displace the signs 
that obtrude upon parks and parkways. 
Thus the excellent law, doing no damage to 
legitimate signs, is kept inoperative while the 
Park Commissioners fight for the rights of 
the people through the courts, and the people 
themselves learn to act on the advertisers, if 


not on the men who have erected the bill- | 


boards. 

I suggest that the women in each commu- 
nity propose to their ‘‘ men folks,’’ after 
interesting them in this righteous campaign 
for beauty and increased property value, the 
enactment of local laws and regulations con- 
trolling the billboard nuisance, so that a 
logical system of preventing abuses may 
be instituted. I will gladly reply to any 
inquiries upon this point. 

Let me suggest that women away on sum- 
mer vacations, whose enjoyment of natural 
scenery is interfered with by bad signs in the 
rest-places, act upon advertisers by the 
methods given in the concrete instances 
above, and thus keep the good work going 





$500 FOR SOME ‘‘ BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PHOTOGRAPHS 


wherever they may be. 








$50 as a First Prize 
25 as a Second Prize 
15 as a Third Prize 


HERE’S $100 FOR GARDEN PICTURES 


FoR two sharp, clear photographs, not smaller than 3% x 3% inches, of any front 

or back yard, in city or country, which has been improved by planting — one 
photograph to show the yard as it was before planting ; the other, made if possible 
from the same spot, to show the condition after planting and growth — to be accom- 
panied by a brief description of how it was done, what plants were used, and the 
cost in detail, the whole not exceeding 250 words, The Journal will award: 


5 each as Fourth and Fifth Prizes 
MAKING $100 IN ALL 


The photographs and manuscripts must be sent to the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, before September 1, 1904. Remember that it will 
be necessary to use full letter postage as the post-office will not forward as 
merchandise anything which has writing (that is, descriptive matter) attached to it. 


plished, we will award : 








Remember that this offer expires September |, 
and will not appear again in The Journal. 





in a city or in the smallest village. 


ing what has been accomplished. 





Notice that there are no limitations of any kind to this offer. 
may have cost five cents or $500; it may have been in Massachusetts or in Manila; 
The prizes will be awarded in order of merit, 
considered as to the improvement as well as to the photographs and the story. The 
one condition is that there shall be two photographs — one a“ before’ photograph, 
showing the place before the change, and the other an ** after” photograph, show- 


The improvement 


before October 1, 1904. 








HERE’S $400 FOR PICTURES OF FENCES, ETC. 


OR (1) a photograph of a fence, house, barn or outbuilding covered on one or 
more sides with painted or papered advertisements, or a photograph of any 
field with advertising signs in city or country, and (2) a photograph of any of the 
same with the advertisement features permanently removed, accompanied by a 
signed guarantee of the owner of the property, countersigned by the pastor of a 
church in the same city or town, that the advertising features will be perma- 
nently kept off the building or spot photographed, and a description, not exceeding 
one hundred words, giving the exact locality of the house, fence, barn, outbuilding 
or field, and a brief recital of how the removal of the advertisement was accom- 


MAKING $400 IN ALL 


} The prizes will be awarded on those photographs which show the greatest improve- 
ment in the landscapes, neighborhood or house by the removal of the advertisements. 

All other good sets of the “ before ” and “after ’’ photographs on the above line 
will be bought at not less than $15 a set. Of course, the right to withhold all 
awards, if material is not satisfactory, is held by us. 

The photographs and 100-word article must be sent together in one envelope — the 
sender paying full letter postage, as is required by the postal laws — addressed to 
THE EDITOR OF “ BEAUTIFUL AMERICA” 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


$150 as a First Prize 
100 as a Second Prize 
75 as a Third Prize 
50 as a Fourth Prize 
25 as a Fifth Prize 


PHILADELPHIA 


rative effect they are unequalled. 























Whatever is good in 
lenses, in shutters 
and in mechanical 
detail, is found in the 


Kodak. 


Non-Curling Film— Screen 
Focusing and Daylight Devel- 
opment are among the new 
Kodak features. 





KODAKS, 
$5.00 to $97.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The 1904 Catalogue is a photographic news let- 
ter, from Rochester, the Home of the Kodak. 
Free at the dealers or by mail, 

















Hawkes Cut Glass 


articles will bear the closest inspection and 
severest criticism. As art objects for deco- 
It is a 
pleasure to give or to receive an article of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved on it is genuine. Dealers 
everywhere who keep the best of 
everything sell Hawkes Cut Glass. 








SUFFOLK 
Sanitary Fleece Blankets 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior to 
woolen blankets in many respects, and indispen- 
sable for spring and summer use. 


Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink bor- 
ders. If not found at your dealer’s, coud us $1.50 
with dealer’s naine, and we will send you by pre- 

paid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 

















California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 32-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena 











JOLLY MIDSUMMER PICNICS 


A Picnic for Seventeen, at a Cost of $4.50 


NE night, when the sun had set in a red 
() glow behind the island we decided that 
the next day we would have an all-day 
picnic, which means (on the St. Lawrence) 
a shore breakfast, a shore dinner and a shore 
supper, cooked on the rude but effective 
stone fireplaces to be found or made on 
any unoccupied island. 

The first thing to decide was whom we 
should invite. For the breakfast we 
decided we would have only ourselves — 
the four girls who could consider with 
equanimity the idea of starting on a picnic 
at seven A. M. The father and mother of 
each girl were invited to the dinner, and four 
men and the chaperon and her husband were 
asked to come to supper and spend the evening 
around the bonfire. 

Next we made our menus for each meal, 
and did whatever could be done at home. 
Mayonnaise and French salad dressing were 
made and packed in cans; all the raw mate- 
rials were bought, and, with cooking utensils 
and dishes for each person, were packed in 
the rowboats that also heid books, cushions, 
hammocks and fishing-tackle. 

The next morning at seven o’clock we 
started. The river was very beautiful and 
quiet, with all the colors of the early morning 
sky glowing in it. We selected our island, a 
little low one, with one rocky end covered 
with scraggly cedars, the other end level and 
shaded with great pines. Then we landed 
and unloaded our boats, and while two of the 
girls gathered firewood we unpacked the 
baskets and began to get breakfast. The 
water for the coffee was put on to boil; the 
muffins, supplied by an obliging cook, and 
still warm from the oven they had left fifteen 
minutes before, were put near the fire to keep 
hot. The potatoes, which had been boiled at 
home, were creamed, the bacon cooked, the 
cantaloups opened, and breakfast was ready. 

This was the menu: 


Cantaloups 

Oatmeal, Cream 

Creamed Potatoes 
Coffee 


Bacon 
Muffins 


That breakfast certainly did taste good, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, with the cool- 
ness of the dawn and the river all around us 
and the appetites that a mile row before 
eating gives! 

After breakfast was cleared away we put up 
the hammocks and turned the island into 
a comfortable living-room. Then the two 
industrious girls went fishing, leaving us in 
the hammocks to watch dreamily over our 
possessions. 

The successful fisherwomen returned at 
half-past eleven. The fish were cleaned, the 
wood was gathered, and everything was made 
ready for cooking the dinner. 

At twelve o’clock the guests arrived, and 
while they entertained themselves we cooked 
the dinner, ‘‘ setting the table’’ consisting of 
spreading the tablecloth on level ground and 
placing the dishes and food upon it. The fish 
were fried in salt pork, as the fishermen cook 
them, the potatoes and corn were boiled, the 
cucumbers sliced on lettuce leaves and cov- 
ered with French dressing, and the last 
touches given to the fruit salad, which had 
been spending the morning beside a cake of 
ice. The dinner consisted of 


Fried Perch 
Olives 
Potatoes, Boiled in Their Jackets 
Corn 
Cucumber Salad 
Fruit Salad 


Beefsteak 


Wafers 
Coffee 


Our next relay of guests came around the 
point at five o’clock, each boat being rushed 
through the water ina wild race with the other 
two, arace that ended only with the beaching 
of the boats on the island. 

There were more people to cook that night, 
and, contrary to custom, the broth was not 
spoiled but improved. The sweet potatoes, 
cooked at dinner-time, were sliced and 
browned; the tomatoes peeled, hollowed out 
and filled with nuts, cracked at home, and 


heaped high with mayonnaise dressing, and. 


the peaches sliced. 


Creamed Chicken Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Olives 
Stuffed Tomatoes Cheese Wafers 
Peaches and Cream 
Chocolate Cake 
Coffee 


It was a twilight supper, eaten after the 
sun had set. With the last bit of daylight the 
men gathered wood for the bonfire and the 
girls packed away the dishes, cushions and 
books. Chairs were brought up around the 
fire, sweaters and pipes appeared as the night 
outside of the circle of warmth grew cold. 
A mandolin, softly played, awakened the curi- 
osity of a passing steamer, and for a second 
asearchlight swept across the island. Slowly 
the fire, fed intermittently, burned out. Then 
the moon came up, and, in its light, we 
drifted home. 

The entire cost of the day’s outing was four 
dollars and a half spent for the food, which 
was a very small outlay when compared with 
the pleasure it gave seventeen people. ~ 

GRACE E. LEwis. 


For supper we had 


















New Ideas for a Straw Ride 


HE straw ride has attained such venerable 
estate as an indispensable midsummer 
factor that it is with the greatest respect one 
ventures to approach it with schemes of 
elaboration. 

The wagon should be gayly adorned with 
golden sheaves of wheat, yellow bunting, 
masses of scarlet poppies and ox-eyed daisies, 
and the driver be sternly given to understand 
that under no conditions will he be permitted 
to direct his course over smooth and stoneless 
routes. 

Before starting the hostess should present 
both girls and men with crude straw farm 
hats of exaggerated proportions. Those des- 
tined forthe girls may be picturesquely trans- 
formed by fastening on top of the crown, with 
ox-eyed daisies, strips of yellow bunting 
which, when tied under the wearer’s chin, 
will draw down the sides of the hat in a quaint 
poke-bonnet effect. he men, of course, not 
being given over to vanity, will prefer to wear 
the somewhat ludicrous style of flapping brim 
without attempt at any modification whatever. 

When preparing the collation, to be served 
under the trees later, the table may be effect- 
ively decorated, using golden maize, wheat 
and straw for compiling a dainty stack for the 
centre of the table. This stack may be from 
eighteen to twenty inches in height, varying 
to a greater degree should the table be unu- 
sually long. Against the sides of the stack 
prop miniature ladders of unequal length, 
bound so entirely with ribbon as to conceal 
all traces of foundation, but leaving their out- 
line entirely distinct. To the top side of each 
ladder tie a fluffy bow of yellow satin ribbon, 
holding in place clusters of ox-eyed daisies. 
Arrange numbers of the latter with golden 
straw about the base of the stack and out 
over the cloth, partially concealing an array 
of artistic little wooden pitchforks, rakes, 
sickles, hoes and scythes—the handles bound 
with yellow ribbon and attached to long 
streamers of the same, a single streamer ter- 
minating at each plate. Conspicuous among 
the former should be the long-sought needle 
of haystack fame: a slender steel darner 
threaded with the ribbon streamer which 
attaches it to the lucky future finder’s place. 

At irregular intervals about the centrepiece 
stand bulky little sheaves of wheat combined 
with ox-eyed daisies, and bound with bands 
of yellow ribbon. 

A rule to be strictly enforced should 
require that all ‘‘ drinkables’’ be imbibed 
through long lemonade straws, and that the 
ices be consumed by means of whatever 
instrument of torture one discovers at the end 
of the ribbon streamer leading to one’s down- 
fall —be it hoe, rake, pitchfork or scythe. 

Even in the midst of their merriment a 
spontaneous burst of sympathy must, of 
necessity, go out from the company to the 
discoverer of the long-lost needle, gazing dis- 
consolately at the tempting ice before him, 
the closer acquaintance of which he is doomed 
never to make without the resort to primeval 
ways. MARY McKIM MARRIOTT. 


A “Theatrical Picnic” 


N PLANNING our day’s outing we were at 
a loss, as we believed we had in previous 
years enjoyed almost every variety of picnic. 
Some one suggested that an open-air play was 
wonderfully attractive. This suggestion met 
with our instant approval, and so our friends 
joyfully brought well-filled lunch-baskets in 
response to our invitations to a ‘‘ Theatrical 
Picnic.’’ In sending the invitations we an- 
nounced to two or three talented guests that 
a prize would be given for the cleverest short 
humorous monologue or dialogue. 

The morning’s sports consisted of fishing, 
bathing and archery, after which we lunched 
under the large oaks at noon. 

A hill overlooking the lake was apparently 
designed by Nature for an outdoor stage, and 
it was here that we produced ‘‘ The Pic- 
nickers,’’ a comedy prepared for the occasion, 
introducing violin and guitar music. 

The ‘‘summer girl’’ created a realistic 
love scene in a hammock, blankets pinned to 
trees formed dressing-rooms, and the beach 
became a natural amphitheatre. 

This novel entertainment was followed by an 
original drill, entitled ‘* Queen of the Lake,”’ 
given by twelve maidens wearing white 
Grecian costumes ornamented with flowers. 

The throne was a flower-covered tree- 
stump. After the coronation the queen and 
attendants passed down to the lake, stepped 
into a boat, and rowed away in time to music. 

Last on the day’s program were the mono- 
logues, which were so bright and well given 
that compliments as well as prizes were in 
order, and the day proved a success. 

PAULINE BROWNE HAZEN. 





A “Flower-Garden Picnic” 


HE girls invited to this picnic were 
requested to represent some flower and 
also to write a verse descriptive of the flower 
chosen. 
One girl was dressed in pure white adorned 
with lilies-of-the-valley; another was gowned 
in scarlet and wore scarlet carnations in 
her hair, and still another looked charming 
in sky-blue trimmed with forget-me-nots. 
The slips of paper on which the verses 
were written were deposited in a tray and 
handed to the gentlemen present. Each man 
then went in search of the flower that corre- 
sponded to the one described in the verse 
which he had selected. 
Having found their partners the girls were 


then invited to the grove, in the centre of | 


which was a stone jar, banked with mosses 
and shells, representing an old-fashioned 
well. At the well stood a maiden attired as 
a jonquil, who drew from its depths deli- 
cious lemonade, and smilingly tendered the 


refreshing beverage to the drooping ‘“‘ flow- | 


” 


ers,’’ while their escorts drank to their health. 
Around the wall small tables were daintily 
decorated with flowers and greens on which 
was served an appetizing luncheon. 
CALLOWAY BESUDEN. 


The Farm Picnic 


ICNICS claim every summer month for 

their own, and ofttimes appropriate the 
early autumn as well. Impromptu affairs, 
with the accessory luncheon-basket opened 
in some attractive woodland spot, are the pre- 
conceived notions of the picnic proper, but 
there are other sorts which, owing to their 
novelty, will appeal to persons who are tired 
of al fresco entertainments. 

The farm.picnic is the first of these, and 
when once the farm and the farmer are secured 
there can be no doubt of the success of the 
new departure. 


Presuming that these two | 


items have come into your possession by a | 


day’s hire, the plan is to convey the guests by 
wagon or trolley car to the farm. Arrange- 
ments having been made with the farmer, the 
guests find a cool sitting-room, a porch, a 
barn, farmyard and broad acres at their dis- 
posal. Hammocks and swings up, the cro- 
quet and archery in readiness, tennis and 
even golf can be brought into the list of the 
day’s enjoyments, if a too great nicety for 
court and links is not demanded. 

The serving of the luncheon in the big barn, 
which is bedecked with boughs and redolent 
of the odor of hay, is the feature of the day, 
though it is closely seconded by a late after- 
noon frolic in the hayfield, where the city 
folks are permitted to load up the scented 
cuttings and ride back to the barn; the work 
which is play to them being a real benefit{to 
the farmer, though, of course, he would never 
admit it. 

The hostess provides all the eatables, so 
that the farmer’s wife is not put to any trouble 
by the invasion. The money paid for the use 
of his place for one day compensates the 
farmer for his trouble, while the guests go 
away absolutely certain that there never has 


been anything quite so nice before in the way | 


of a picnic. 
Should it seem advisable arrangements for 
a late supper might be made beforehand with 
the farmer’s wife, and after it has been par- 
taken of the picnic party could return to the 
city in the cool of the evening. 
Eva TOWNSEND. 


A Novel Fishing Party 


N THE river, lake or stream where the 
fishing party isto take place let there be 
launched a sufficient number of boats to hold 
the guests. Before the day of the fishing 
party secure a dozen or so jugs of about 
medium size. Cork them tight. Fasten se- 
curely around the neck of each jug a piece of 





wire; on this tie a heavy fishing cord about | 
five or six feet long, and on the end of ita | 


baited hook. 
out in the water. Then get quietly in the 
boats and stay near the shore until the jugs 
begin to disappear occasionally. This, of 
course, is caused by the fish biting. 
the jugs will begin to run in all directions. 
Follow them up, but not too closely. The 
fish at first will swim quite fast and carry the 


As each jug is ready throw it | 


Finally 


jugs at a rapid rate down stream, but they | 


tire quickly and will finally stop, when you 
can slowly row up to the jugs and reach 
them from the boat. 
are reached they will swim on again as 
lively as before. Just be patient and give 
them another chase, and jug and fish will 
soon be yours. 

If the water is not very deep and only 
small fish can be caught, then quart bottles 
are much better than jugs. 


Many times as the jugs | 


If at any time the jugs disappear do not be | 


alarmed; they cannot sink, and will come to 
the top sooner or later and run off down 
stream with a fish on the hook. 

Fishing in this way one has a pleasant 
boat ride and an interesting time watching 
the jugs. It is not necessary to be so quiet 


as when fishing with hook and line, as the 
fish cannot hear the noise, provided the boats 
keep far enough away. 

A fishing trip of this sort was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a party up in the mountains last 
LAURA BILLODEAUX. 


summer. 
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When 


San Francisco 
folks are eating 
Uneeda Biscuit 


for breakfast, 
New Yorkers 
are having them 
for Iunch, and 
the pe ople In 
between are Jast 


getting hangry 


for more. 


We were 
right when we 
said to the whole 
country 


Uneeda 
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AMUSE CHILDREN 
DURING VACATION 







Fun in the Woods 
By Muriel Temple-Dixon 


HE boys and girls of whom I write 
spend their summers at a quiet 
resort on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where a combination of sea, mountain, forest 
and meadow provides them with countless 
‘‘ plays’’ and excursions. 

Their little gardens are not the conven- 
tional sort planted with ordinary flowers, but 
splendid rockeries representing castles, forts, 
lighthouses and towers, while the blossoms, 
vines and ferns therein have been brought 
with infinite pains from forest haunts, sunny 
mountain slopes or craggy sea nooks. 

Prizes are annually awarded these young 
horticulturists for the variety, beauty and 
rarity of their floral specimens. Therefore a 
pleasant rivalry for new discoveries exists. 

All-day ‘‘tramps’’ are frequent occur- 
rences. Each child starts off with an oilcloth 
knapsack which is filled with eatables and 
slung across the back. On the return trip 





EARTHEN OVEN FOR BAKING POTS 


birch bark, roots, berries or flowers occupy 
the space previously allotted to sandwiches. 

The children have a fine cabin deep in the 
woods, and among the boulders on the sea- 
shore they have built a kitchen. Here they 
are permitted to light a driftwood fire and in 
the embers cook real meals, or boil the brown 
sugar, butter and water into taffy. Beach teas 
are favorite amusements and are looked upon 
as great events. Thomas and Jack havea fire 
to themselves, where they boil the potatoes and 
corn, Elizabeth and Mary bake potato-cakes 
upon a hot, smooth stone, and later fry the fish. 

On rainy days comes the making of birch- 
bark dishes for future excursions. Elizabeth 
is fourteen and can weave sweet grass into 
the shape of low, round berry-dishes. But 
Tom, Jack and Mary are real adepts in the 
art of wholesale manufacture of plates and 
saucers. Birch bark is peeled down to the 
required thickness, then cut with the scissors 
into large disks the size of a stove lid. These 
are laid in a dishpan of boiling water and 
left to soak till the water becomes cold. A 
very deep soup-plate is placed on the hearth. 
A wet disk of bark is put into it, then a layer 
of common paper, then another wet disk, and 
on top of this again is placed another soup- 
plate. The top plate is pressed tightly down 
upon the two pieces of birch bark, between it 
and the bottom plate. A long strip of cotton 
is bound tightly about the two plates and the 
whole affair pushed close to the fire. Soon 
the plates heat, the bark dries, and when the 
top soup-plate is removed, behold, there are 
two perfect birch-bark dishes capable of hold- 
ing any kind of food. The intervening layer 
of paper is to prevent the two disks of bark 
from sticking together. 


a 


Another form of amusement is to make tea- 
pots, vases and models of various things from 
the reddish clay found in an adjacent field. 
The children’s uncle made them a crude sort 
of earthen oven, where the youngsters bake 
their little pots into hard, though not durable, 
utensils. 

The children gave an entertainment last 
summer for some twenty young friends. All 
the games indulged in were amusing and 
original. ‘‘ Salmon Fishing, or Fisherman’s 
Luck,’’ came first. Three tubs of water 
were placed on the grass. Inthetubs floated 
dozens of bobbing corks. Every child was 
given a stick one yard long and whittled into 
an exceedingly sharp but short point. Then, 
at a signal, every one began ‘‘ spearing’’ the 
elusive corks which represented salmon. At 
the end of twenty minutes the corks obtained 
by each child were counted and prizes given 
to the most successful three fishermen. 
Small green apples might be used instead of 
corks. 

“* Progressive String ’’ came next. Twenty- 
five strings, each fifteen yards long, were 
stretched their full length upon the ground 
running side by side, but three feet apart like 
railway tracks. The ends farthest from the 
house were securely fastened to the earth, 
and attached to these same ends were myste- 
rious parcels. Every little bundle contained 
chocolate, but two strings led to prize pack- 
ages. When the bell tinkled the boys and 
girls each took up a free string end, then at a 




















clang from the 

metal tongue the 

young ones began to wind up the cord as 
quickly as possible. This continued for ex- 
actly two minutes. Another clang from the 
bell meant ‘‘ Drop your own ball of twine and 
take up the one belonging to your right-hand 
neighbor.’’ The fast winding was again pur- 
sued fortwo minutes. At the end of that time 
another change occurred as the players moved 
to their next right-hand neighbors, and so on 
till the strings were exhausted. After consid- 
erable excitement the parcels found at the 
string ends were opened and the fortunate 
players discovered their prizes. 

‘*Trappers’’ occupied some time. The 
girls were armed with cheesecloth scarfs two 
yards in length. They were the ‘‘ Trap- 
pers,’’ while the boys filled the réle of 
‘*Game.’’ Within a certain specified area 
the ‘‘ Trappers’’ chased and captured their 
prey in thescarf trap which had to be thrown 
over the boys’ heads. When a boy was 
caught the ‘‘ Trapper’’ presented herself 
at the Hudson Bay Company’s store and 
demanded a ‘‘trade for my skins.’’ The 
‘* Trader’’ gave her a numbered card. She 
released her captive, who was also assigned a 
number. When every boy had been captured 
and “‘ traded’’ the children compared cards 
and the corresponding numbers marched in to 
supper together. 


A Camp of Dolls 

By Grace T. Thompson 
HEN Lynette’s father and mother 
decided to take ‘‘ The Willows’’ for 
the summer there seemed to be but one draw- 
back —- there were no playmates for the little 
girl in the neighboring cottages, and they 
feared that they might have difficulty in keep- 

ing her amused. 

One day Lynette’s mother had a happy 
thought which resulted in a play that lasted 
all through the summer days and made many 
hours pass happily for the little girl and 
easily for her mother. 

In the first place her father was asked to 
visit a toy store, when he went into the city 
the next day, and purchase a dozen small 
china dolls. When they were brought home 
her mother explained to Lynette that these 
were dolls that could share in all of her sum- 
mer plays, and suggested that they should 
have bathing-suits as well as dresses and 
sunbonnets. 

Lynette was delighted, and a great cut- 
ting and sewing time followed. When the 
bathing-suits were finished she took the dolls 
down to the lake to give them their first 
swimming lesson. Before that was over her 
mother appeared with pieces of unbleached 
muslin and some sticks and proposed putting 
up some little tents so that the dollies could 
enjoy camping out. This was quite excit- 
ing, and Lynette spent the whole of the after- 
noon in fitting up the tents, selecting from 
her playthings such articles as she considered 
suitable for tent furnishings. 


a 


When her father came home that night and 
discovered that several little tents dotted 
the grass between the house and the lake he 
suggested marking off a piece of land for a 
camp ground. This was done by driving 
stakes into the ground and stretching heavy 
brown twine from one to another. Then he 
whittled a whole fleet of the dearest little 
boats, some large enough to carry several 
dolls, and some so tiny that only one doll 
could get aboard atatime. Laterhe brought 
home a small can of red paint, and Lynette 
was allowed to paint the little boats all by 
herself. She became so interested in boats 
that she kept a little book in which she wrote 
the names of all the launches she saw, that 
she might select the prettiest names for her 
own little crafts. She also spent some time 
in converting a small box into a boathouse, 
that she might have a suitable place to keep 
such a fine array of boats. 

New ideas kept suggesting themselves to 
the little girl and the camp grew more attract- 
ive from day to day. Walks were made of 
sand with ornamental borders of snail shells; 
soft moss gathered from the woods, which she 
declared to be ‘‘’zactly the right size for 
dolls’ grass,’’ made a fine lawn; thistles were 
made into rustic benches, and flower-beds 
were made of sand in which Lynette stuck 
the stems of the prettiest little wild flowers 
that she could find. These beds were often 
remade twice a day. 

One day she built a little well from peb- 
bles which she had gathered while in wading, 
and her father added a well-sweep, on which 
she hung a tiny tin pail for a bucket. 

Everything seemed to fit into this charm- 
ing play. A neighbor gave her a roll of the 
cutest flags, which were soon decorating the 
tents and camp grounds; a peddler came 
around with Indian wares, and the little girl 
quickly selected two tiny birch-bark canoes; 
a package from a far-away auntie was found 
to contain two small celluloid dolls, which 


were a great addition to the china dolls and 
afforded no end of amusement, for it was soon 
discovered that they could float, and Lynette 
would tie strings around their waists and 
bury their little feet in the sand, and the 
water would soon set them afloat. They cer- 
tainly looked as though they had walked into 
the water by themselves and were swimming, 
so she called them her very best swimmers, 

This was surely a play with many varia- 
tions. If a high wind came and made great 
havoc the little girl played that a cyclone had 
struck the camp ground. If a heavy rain 
quite demolished the little walks and flower- 
beds then it was a good time to play that 
there had been a flood or a cloudburst, and 
the work of reconstruction was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

And so the summer days passed, and when 
at last the time came to leave the lake and 
return to the city Lynette took down the little 
tents.with much regret. 


How to Build a Bicycle Boat 
By George R. Riley 

AVING made and used one of these boats 

the greater part of the summer, and 

having enjoyed it very much, I should like to 

tell you how to build this new craft. The 

idea is simple and the boat is easy to con- 

struct, and almost any man or bright boy can 
build one. 

First, get two pine planks four inches 
thick by eight inches wide and fourteen feet 
and a half long. Plane all four sides 
smoothly and round off the edges; then 
measure back fifteen inches from the bow 
and shape the bow ends as in the illustra- 


tion. Round the under edges—that is, the 
side in the water—in order to cause less 
resistance to the water when in motion. 


Now measure back from stern eight or ten 
inches and shape the stern as shown in the 
illustration. Get some seven-eighth inch 
pine boards, five inches wide, grooved; cut 
them four feet long, which is the width of 
the boat; then nail them across planks. 
Start twelve inches from the stern and lay 
the boards as closely as possible until you 
get within twenty inches from the bow. 
That is as far as they go. 

If you want your craft to have a neat ap- 
pearance give it two coats of green paint, and 
paint the water-line red. 


ca 


An old bicycle frame is now firmly set 
upon a block at such a height as to allow 
free turning space for the bicycle pedals in 
the centre of this craft, a little to the stern. 

From the chain-wheel the chain leads back 
to another sprocket-wheel on the paddle 
shaft. The latter is made of hardwood two 
inches in diameter. This shaft turns in and 
is supported by two blocks set near the edge 
of the boat, and at each end of the shaft four 
paddles are attached, at such a length as to 
dip from six to eight inches into the water. 
Paddles can be made out of a half-inch pine 
board. Have each paddle blade one foot 
long. 

The end of the paddle attached to the shaft 
should be about four inches and a half 
wide, while the end in the water should be 
nine inches. Of course, the smaller the 
paddles are the slower it will go and the 
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easier it will be to run; but if speed is re- 
quired make the paddles larger. Although 
the boat will run somewhat harder if this is 
done, still the greater speed attained will 
make it well worth while. Paint the paddles 
and shaft red and trim with green. 

Through the holes in the front fork ends 
insert an iron rod and bend it in such a way 
as to form a hook at each end. From these 
ends two wires run back to the rudder guide. 
See the illustration. Thus you guide your 
craft with the handle-bars. 

Launch your boat; get up on the bicycle 
frame as you would on a real bicycle, and 
work your feet, when the paddles will turn, 
and you are off like the wind. 

The sketch brings out the different parts so 
that any one can understand it and be able 
to make one. If two are made a great deal 
of fun can be had racing. 
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Now he’s happy 


Wholesome, healthful, deli- 
cious maple syrup, with the } 
true maple flavor, made under \\ 
conditions that insure its abso- ¥ 
lute purity and richness of 
flavor; that is 


Towle’s 


Log Cabin 


Maple Syrup 


Always uniform in flavor and 
i quality. Look for the ‘‘ Log 

Cabin’’ brand on every can ; it’s 
‘i a guarantee of excellence and a 
pledge of satisfaction to you. 
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If your dealer does not handle d 


; Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Camp Syrup or 
Towle’s Log Cabin Penoche Syrup 

send us his name and ten cents, 

and we will mail you a beautiful 

Log Gabin souvenir spoon. 












Our booklet, ‘‘ From Camp to Table,” 
containing recipes for many dain'y 
dishes, sent free upon request. 
Towle Maple Syrup Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Linn Murray Furniture Co.’s Special 






Ww 
wast ms AUGUST SALE 
er. MA Special inducement this month on new 


designs and close outs to avoid fall rush. 
If you have furniture to buy 


NAPOLEON 
BED 






Drsseing A wonderful 
var value. During August $27. 
work box 


DRESSING TABLE-DRESSER, 
‘‘one of the prettiest’ and must 
practical made. 5 ft.10 high, 40in.wide, full length mirror,3 drawers. 


Finest genuine mahogany or B. E. Maple. During Aug. $29. 


underneath $5. 





MAYFLOWER DAVENPORT — with twist posts. 


Reproduced from piece over 100 years wld. 
and inexpensive. Seat reverses for bed use. Highest quality 
every way. — A’ it (Quar. Oak) best Velour $25, fine Tap- 
estry or Verona $30. Genuine Leather only $35. Mabhi. $5 extra. 
Remember, these offers are for August only, so don't delay. 
Special sale goods stored for later shipment if lesired. 

COLOR SCHEMES —a new booklet to help make homes attract- 
ive. Gives latest wall decorations in colors, complete with paper 
samples. (Cost us $1.50.) ice prepaid 50 cts. Our catalog 
is free. It shows ‘‘ just the nicest’ in furniture and saves you 
the full 50 per cent. trade «liscount. 


LINN MURRAY ‘outs"* Grand Rapids, Mich. 
99 


Quaint, comfortatle, 





Is the most popular fabric in the market for 
Ladies’ Petticoats and Waists, and Children’s 
Dresses, as it is soft and beautiful like the 
finest French flannel, and very durable. 

We make “ FLANOLA ” in a large variety 
of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven in 
fast colors. 


Only costs 10 cents a yard 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name, and we will mail you samples free of 
charge, and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila., 
heartily endorse the 


Phiiadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
20th YEAR J 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SESSION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MISS PARLOA GIVES 30 MORE HINTS AS TO 











Methods of Reducing 
Temperature 
Cool the House with Vines 


LANT vines under 
P your windows. 

Take a piece of 
fence-wire netting eight- 
een inches wide. Fasten 
it above the foundation stones so it will come 
over the centre of the window when you lift it 
up, and fasten it to the top of the screen, which 
covers only half of the window. Make the 
wire a foot longer than necessary to draw it 
up straight and it will round out from the 
glass. The wind passing between the vines 
and the window makes it cool. 


To Cool a Room with Wet Towels 


SIMPLE and good way to keep a room 
cool in extremely hot weather is to dip 
towels in cold water, and after wringing them 
well, darken the blinds and hang the towels 
in the windows. The room will cool off 
quickly in this way. 


How to Cool a Porch or Veranda 


N INDIA verandas and porches are screened 
with curtains made of cocoanut fibre. 
These curtains are kept damp by hosing. No 
matter how much the sun strikes on the porch, 
behind these curtains there will be the coolest 
spot in the whole house. Curtains may be 
made of any kind of matting, or even canvas, 
and will have the same effect so long as they 
are kept damp. 


To Reduce the Temperature of a Room 


VERY warm and uncomfortable room 

may be made much pleasanter, espe- 
cially in cases of sickness, where the life of 
the patient often depends on his being kept 
cool, by hanging large, thick, wet cloths in 
windows or doors. The evaporation will 
soon reduce the temperature several degrees. 


How to Sleep Cool 


O SLEEP comfortably on a hot night place 

a strip of clean matting directly under 

the sheet. This is not uncomfortable, and 
will be found very cool to the tired body. 


Devices for Keeping Ice 
Simple Method of Keeping Ice 


OR a family of five I have kept, and used 
liberally at three meals a day, seven 
pounds of ice. The lump was received a 
short time before breakfast. Taking off what 
was needed for that meal, I wrapped the 
remainder in two sheets of newspaper, then in 
a blanket, and put inacool place. When the 
ice was taken for the noon meal what was 
left was wrapped in dry paper. 


Sunken Box for Keeping Ice 


pees. an ordinary cracker-box and 
remove the bottom. On the north side 
of the house dig a hole the exact size of the 
box, having the top of the box come even with 
the ground. Line the bottom of the pit with 
bricks. Make a cover with the boards that 
came from the bottom of the box. 

[Zditor’s Note. I would suggest that a 

piece of oilcloth be tacked over the cover to 

keep out the rain.) 


To Keep a Small Quantity of Ice 


RAPPED in a thickness or two of clean 

flannel and placed between two feather 
pillows or cushions, or folded in one large 
cushion made for the purpose, and finally 
rolled in an old comfort or carpet, a few 
pounds of ice may be kept for many days, 
almost indefinitely, as it freezes fast to the 
cloth and stays frozen if properly wrapped. 
Larger quantities may be kept similarly. 
When one is distant from the supply, and the 
amount needed is small, this is a great saving 
of both time and money. 


To Keep Ice in a Sick-Room 


UT ina covered vegetable-dish little blocks 

of ice the size of a walnut or an apple. 

Cover closely and place between two feather 

pillows. The ice-pick necessary is a large 
darning-needle and a thimble. 


A Cheap Water-Cooler 


LACE a two-gallon stone jar in a candy- 
bucket, which may be purchased from a 
grocer for about ten cents. Fill the space 
between the bucket and the jar with sawdust, 
and cement over the top of the sawdust. 
Make a wooden cover for the cooler. Six 
pounds of ice and six quarts of water put in 
the cooler in the morning will supply a small 
family with ice water for the day. The cost 
of such a covier is about thirty-five cents. 


Washtubs in Place of an Ice-Chest 


ET two new wooden washtubs and a gal- 
vanizedirontub. Place the galvanized 
iron tub within one of the washtubs. Wrap 
the ice in aclean woolen cloth and place it in 
the galvanized tub. Use the other tub in an 
inverted fashion as a cover. Plenty of room 
for butter, milk, meats, etc., is afforded in 
this homely fashion. This ice-chest should, 
if possible, be kept in the cellar. 


@ HOW TO BE COMFORTABLE AT HOME 


% Contributed by Fournal Readers and Edited by Maria Parloa 


Substitutes for Ice 
To Cool Melons without Ice 


pgavous going to bed wrap the melons in 

several thicknesses of coarse cloth and 
put into a gunny-sack. After saturating 
thoroughly with water hang the sack outdoors 
where the wind will strike it. In the morn- 
ing your melons will be as firm and cold as 
though taken from an ice-chest. 


Sand Bath for Cooling Food 


HERE ice cannot be procured a simple 

method of cooling anything that is 
canned or bottled is to fill a box with nice, 
clean sand and bury the things in it. The 
box should be kept in a shady place and the 
sand very damp. A few hours will suffice to 
make the articles refreshingly cool. 


Jars for Cooling Water 


ILL an unglazed, porous jar with water. 

Hang the jar either on the porch or under 

a tree, but it must be in the shade and ina 

strong draught. The water is cooled by evap- 

oration. In California these jars are offered 

for sale in all sizes, and are known by the 
Spanish name od/a (pronounced oy-ya). 


A Sunken Jar for Keeping Food Cool 


SIMPLE way to keep butter and milk, 

when ice and cellar are unavailable, is 
to sink a jar in the earth. In a shady place 
make an excavation large enough to place a 
six or eight gallon jar, allowing the jar to 
project about four inches above the ground. 
Pack the earth around the jar. For a cover 
use a small board and a stone for a weight. 
Turn a tub or box over the jar. This will 
protect from the hot air. 


A Well is a Cool Place for Food 


RIVE staples inside the wellcurb. Have 
chains, or ropes, with a hook at each 
end. The chain must not be so long as to 
allow the receptacle to touch the water. 
Place one hook in each staple, on the other 
hang the food. Thisshould be put in tin cans 
having covers that shut over the outside of the 
cans, to prevent the rain from getting inside. 
I have used this method for years. 


Editor’s Note. The greatest care must 
ve exercised that not a particle of food shall 
fall into the well, as it would contaminate 
the water and make it unfit for use. It 
would be better and safer to sink a well 


Sor the purpose of keeping food.) 


A Cool Window-Box for Food 


HIS receptacle for food can be built around 
the outside frame of a shady pantry or 
kitchen window. Make a box frame deep 
enough to allow for shelves. Fasten this to 
the outside of the window and put on a top. 
The top must extend a little beyond the sides 
of the box, and it should slant a little to shed 
the rain. Cover the outer openings with fine 
wire screening. A lining of cheesecloth will 
protect from dust. This arrangement is espe- 
cially useful when one lives upstairs or has 
no cellar. 


A Cold Closet 


| rox a stout shelf outside a convenient 

window build an open frame. Cover it 
with burlap and fit with shelves. Arrange 
several strips of flannel to draw water from a 
low pan on top to keep the burlap constantly 
wet. The rapid evaporation lowers the tem- 
perature surprisingly. 


[Editor's Note. It must be remembered 
that such a closet can be used only in certain 
sections of the country, as, for example, 
California, where there is no danger of 
hard rains. In an open shed or covered 
piazza it would be useful anywhere.) 


Ventilated Cupboard for Food 


FLY-PROOF, ventilated cupboard is 
made by hinging a door made of wire 
screen to a wooden box, putting in a shelf, 
and fastening the box toa post or tothe cellar 
wall. This is useful at home or in camp life. 


Concerning Children 
A Hint About “ Cross" Boys 


N HOT days, when my five-year-old boy 
comes in cross and peevish and at war 
with the world in general, I remedy matters 
in this way: I put him ina bathtub with tepid 
water and give him a brush, some soap, and a 
few small corked bottles for ‘‘ boats.’’ In 
about fifteen minutes or so he is ready to 
come out. I wipe him gently (no ‘‘ rubbing 
down ”’ for hot days), put on fresh clothes, and 
I have the cheeriest little lad in the world. 
He has been amused as well as benefited. 


Editor’s Note. Glass bottles would not 
e safe playthings in the hands of every 
child. Small rubber balls or large wooden 
Spools would answer as well as the bottles.) 


Mother & Compéiiy 


URING the hot summer let the kitchen 
firm become ‘‘ Mother & Company.’’ A 
little cake, a nice loaf and a custard will make 
the washing of dishes easier. ‘‘ Mother’s and 
My preserves ’’ will lighten the peeling and 
measuring on hot days. My little daughter 


saves all wide-mouthed 
bottles such as vaseline 
comes in. When she 
helps me preserve, pickle 
or can I fill one of her 
bottles. When winter 
comes she will have her 
store-shelf full for doll 
parties. When she out- 
grows dolls larger bottles can be filled for 
schoolgirl feasts. She is also learning to do 
these things with her interest aroused. 





Children’s Work in Vacation 


OME mothers labor under the mistaken 
idea that because summer is vacation 
time the children should do nothing but play 
from morning till night, or the older daughter 
visit and entertain company all vacation. 
These same children would be far happier if 
given some task to do each day, and the 
daughter would develop a truer womanhood 
if she would relieve the tired hands that never 
weary of laboring for others. 


Remedies for Household Pests 


Paregoric for Ants 


oF wens: pests in the closet, pantry and 

refrigerator are these dreadful little 
red ants,’’ said my sister, whom I was visit- 
ing. ‘‘ See, they have devoured four doz n 
iced cakes I had for the lawn party.’’ And 
truly, as we broke open the small cakes, the 
ants swarmed out in hosts. Then I told her 
that I had read somewhere that a teaspoonful 
of paregoric in a gill of water would clear a 
pantry of the insects in one night. She tried 
the experiment and gathered them in by the 
cupful. 


To Exterminate Ants with Gasoline 


F ANNOYED by ants in great numbers, as 
is often the case in our dry, Western 
States, follow the line of ants with a machine- 
oil can filled with gasoline, turning a little 
on them as you go. When the ant hill is 
reached put a circle of gasoline around the 
hill and ignite by throwing a twisted burning 
paper. Take great care to keep well away 
when throwing the lighted paper on the gaso- 
line. In this way we destroyed the numerous 
ant hills on our California place and were 
thereafter free from ants. 


A Mosquito Remedy 


At A SOUTHERN army post I first heard of 
the indoor smudge as a relief from those 
annoying pests, day mosquitoes—‘‘ little 
zebras,’’ we called them, on account of _ their 
striped legs. In one or more medium-sized 
flower-pots place some pebbles. On these lay 
small pieces of moistened blotting-paper, lib- 
erally sprinkled with pyrethrum powder, 
which can be bought at any druggist’s. Light 
the paper and let it smoulder slowly. The 
mosquitoes are overcome by the fumes. 


Fringe on Door for Flies 


WAS troubled by flies gathering on the 

screen doors and coming in when the 
doors were opened. I found help and will 
pass it on. Take an old window shade 
(strong paper will do), fold it down the cen- 
tre and slash it to within an inch of the fold, 
making the strips an inch wide. Tack the 
fold along the top of the screen door on the 
outside. A light breeze will keep the strips 
in motion and drive away the flies. 


Plaster of Paris and Sugar for Ants 


pPulvestase sugar and plaster of Paris 
mixed will keep away ants. 


To Keep Out Flies and Mosquitoes 


HIS hint was given me by a physician. I 
have found it invaluable, and all those to 
whom I have passed it on say the same. In 
a saucer of cold water put a pinch of quassia 
chips and set one in each window. Renew 
about twice a week. It is a sure preventive, 
is clean, non-poisonous, and very economical. 


Catch the Flies on the Door 


|F FLIES are caught at the door they will 

never have a chance to disturb the busy 
housewife in the kitchen or dining-room. As 
soon as they begin to gather outside tack up 
a large sheet of sticky fly-paper on the outside 
of the screen door. They never fail to be 
caught in this as the door swings out. 


Calomel for Rats 


D° NOT have rats on your premises. A 
sure and safe way is to salivate them. 
They are wise animals, and one rat with hair 
and teeth falling out will tell the story and 
leave, taking with him all others. Buy five 
cents’ worth of calomel at the drug store. 
Spread bread with butter and then spread 
calomel into the butter. Put it where the 
rats come, and also put water where they can 
drink. They will disappear in a few days. 
HOW TO LIVE ON $600 A YEAR 


Miss Parloa will give, next month, the first of a series of 
articles edited by her, wherein a score or more of families 
tell how they run their homes and live comfortably on 
incomes from $400 to $1000 a year — not a mass of theories, 
but practical experiences, simply told; as helpful articles 
as this magazine has ever printed. 

















Try Blackberries in Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuits. 
See Vital Question Cook Book, Recipe No. 135. 





HE women hold the 
health of the entire 
community “in the hol- 
low of their hands”’ be- 
cause they select and pre- 
pare the food which builds 
the human body or does 
not doso. The women of 
the land, with careful purse 
and kindly pots and pans, 
stand guard over the family 
health. TAzs protection 
means nothing less than the 
health of the community and 
the vitality of the nation. 


SHREDDED 


Biscuit and Triscuit 


are the foods which com- 
pletely nourish the human 
structure. Chemistry has 
determined this to be true 
by finding that in this 
natural food are contained 
the exact counterparts of 
the human body. 

True women, with the 
interest of their families 
at heart, will provide 
Shredded Whole Wheat 
regularly. 

Shredded Whole Wheat 
lends itself readily to all 
the delightful feminine 
conceits of cookery and 
graces the refined repast, 
Morning, Noon or Night. 

A prominent cooking authority 

says: ‘I consider Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit the most perfect of all foods 
thus far put on the market.” 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is the standard all-day cereal and may 
be served with milk or cream or in com- 
bination with fruits, preserves or vege- 
tables. 


Triscuit, the New Toast, is used as 
bread, toast, crackers or wafers. Try 
Triscuit spread with butter or cheese. 


Write for our illustrated cook book “‘ The 
Vital Question ’’—sent FREE. 


The Natural Food Company 


Makers of Shredded Whole 
Wheat Products 


Niagara Falls, - - New York. 
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By E.G. W. Dietrich 
Estimated Cost of This House 
Excavation. . $52.35 | 
Brick foundation, piers and chimneys 412.00 | 
Plastering . te & «> 
Cement cellar floor ee ee 40.00 
Hemlock framing lumber ... . 375.60 ‘ . 
; Hemlock boards and shingle lath . 180.75 <a tia a ~ 
: Shingles ‘ . IIg.00 * 
4 Window frames, sash and blinds . 175.00 W ’ d 
Cellar window frames and sashes . 42.00 inter s Drea 
Outside doors and frames. . . . 22.00 is the bed-time thought of rising 
Inside doors. ae. - - P 
Outside and inside finish . . . . 340.00 dressing, bathing and breakfast- 
Finished flooring . . . . . . . 195.00 ing in cold rooms. There’s a 
Mantels andtiling ...... 85.00 way out. 
Painting and staining . . . « 898.60 
Hardware, snes paper, etc. .  « 230,00 
Porch lattice . . a 24.00 | GAN DEAL 
Carpenter’s labor ... =. . + 700.00 | 
Plumbing and heating . . . . . 435.00 | 
Steimed glass . . sw lw tlt tl lw «REO RADIATORS BOILERS 
ste nd nce keep the house uniformly warm in the 
$4,307.20 | | Morning—all day—any kind of weather 
Contractor’s profit . . . . . . 430.72 | | —Without attention to the fire during 
fies. ww kt tt th el the night. When you recall the fuel 
Cesspool 2. ee ew a ea) 42,00 | |} Reedlessly burned or the discomforts 
Gradimg . . . «1 we te te ORS caused last winter by old fashioned 
j . methods, why wait longer to ask about 
ee our way of 
steam or water 
warming your 
home? The 
fuel saving — 
ee cleanliness— 
— ——E 5 ROOF absence of re- 
. k ‘ pairs — pay in 
k| BAY js PORCH is LANDING Pi ‘i time for the 
- oO outfit. Fam- 
Zz STORE CLOSET a ily health is 
i z 4 ' 1 protected. 
LIBRARY KITCHEN waa put into old 
" 12'X 12' 12'X12"—- plains Joi 
UP houses 
WIDE Down I] | | buildings, etc. Easy to run as a parlor 
|| PORCH ba depo al ROOF stove. No street water supply required. 
8'WIDE [] | Put in now at summer prices by best 
. mechanics. Ask for booklet. 
PARLOR!) HALL ‘Hoom) goer BED-ROOM = yaaiem | 
porgimaete _, ROOM 12' X13'6" | AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
i! uy - , Vt 
i! 12X16 J BED-ROOM | BED-ROOM :: CHICAGO 
fl VA 10'x 12° 12' x14 Rocha ca cBechscks cys 
PORCH 
ohana FIRST FLOOR Tr, he Mantle Lig oht 
What This House Would Cost 4 ; : 
Pin ee Lindsay Lights are incan- 
Brick foundation, piers and chimneys 391.00 . 
: Plastering. — ae descent gas lights, fitted 
Cement cellar floor en ee ‘ 
Hemlock framing lumber . . . 381.00 | with a mantle and made 
Hemlock boards and shingle 1 ith . 160.80 ~ fi 
Shingles. . - » «+ $24.00 
Window frames and sashes e « « $66.00 to ht any gas xture. 
Cellar window frames and sashes . 37.00 
Outside doors and frames... . 14.00 
Inside doors . . . « « « 140,00 y 
Outside and inside finish ‘’ « « ae 1 il S a 
Finished flooring ee wie > ae 
Mantels . tae ee 90.00 
Painting ‘ . . 250.00 y 
Hardware, building paper, ae 235-00 t Ss 
Carpenter's labor . . . . . . 730.00 
pee and heating . . . . . 540.00 
De 40.00 . : » 
cae pen | have a special burner that 
page /mixes air with the gas in ex- 
Contractor’s profit . . . . . . 8 > 
Cisterms. 2... "jhe actly the right proportions to 
Compool 42.00 reduce your gas bill to the 
Grading 100.00 


lowest amount. 


CO  ——— 





Lindsay Mantles will fit any 
incandescent gas light, and will 
last longer and give a brighter 
light than any other mantle made. 


TRUNK LIFT 
















PORCHIKITCHENE nay cass: DEN 


CLOSET: 



































| JOXI® Sng a ? PARLOR | Lindsay Lights make the home 
com "J 2 = wad 12'x14 If prvgyees bd office brighter and 
| ore lighter. 
posed at | | the store lig 
— | If your local dealer does not handle 
SIDEBOARD | Lindsay Lights, we will send you one 
| No. 5 Lindsay Light complete with burner, 
| mantle and imported opal air-hole globe, 
DINING-ROOM = egy '¥ 16° | suitable for chandelier or bracket fixture, 
ahead 10 WIDE for $1.25, prepaid. 
+ m) a —- A The Lindsay Light Booklet free on request. 





It tells how you can get the greatest econ- 
omy and the highest efficiency in gas lighting. 


SECOND FLOOR Lindsay Light Company 
| 195-197 Michigan St., Chicago 





FIRST FLOOR 
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The Ladies 


MRS. RORER’S BEST 20 SUMMER RECIPES 





among wholesome foods. 


Eat less meat; substitute succulent vegetables, and fresh, ripe, 
uncooked fruits. Nitrogenous vegetables do not produce as much 
heat as meats. Fresh fruits are best raw; cooking in sugar makes 
them less natural, less digestible and less wholesome. As a class 
Americans use too few fruits; they are not expensive as compared 


to meats, and are very wholesome. 


The love for fruit is almost universal among children, and still it 
is given to them sparingly. Make it a portion of every meal, and the 


bulk and base of all school luncheons. 


Fruits, like other foods, may be divided 
succulent, sub-acid, and those containing fruit sugars, as raisins, 
dates and figs, and bananas, containing starch. In the succulent 
group we have apples, pears, quinces, oranges, limes, shaddocks, 
plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, olives, grapes, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, cranberries, barberries, strawberries, 
berries, mulberries, with the melons—as watermelons and canta- 
loups—and pineapples. The analyses of these fruits show them to 
be particularly rich in mineral salts; and while their nutritive value 
is low they contain a large amount of pure water, holding in solution 
fruit sugar and important vegetable acids. Use them in abundance 


during this month. 


Summer Vegetable Dishes 


Broiled Tomatoes: Split solid tomatoes into 
halves; place them on a broiler, skin side 
down, and broil slowly for fifteen minutes. 
Dust with salt and pepper, and put over a 
little butter. Send at once to the table. 


Boiled Tomatoes: Throw small, solid toma- 
toes into a kettle of boiling water; boil rapidly 
forten minutes; lift with askimmer and dish 
each on a heated saucer. Open the centres 
with a fork; put in a bit of butter, a little 
salt and pepper, and serve at once. 

This makes an admirable breakfast dish. 


Panned Tomatoes: Cut tomatoes into halves, 
dust with salt and pepper; put a bit of butter 
in the centre of each, and place in a slow 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve on a heated 
plate. 


Egyptian Tomatoes: Peel and scoop out the 
centres of five or six solid tomatoes; put on ice 
until perfectly cold. When ready to serve 
arrange the tomatoes on lettuce leaves and fill 
the centres with finely-chopped cress that has 
been seasoned with grated onion, half a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed, a dash of salt and 
pepper. Pour over a little French dressing, 
and serve at once. 


A Vegetarian Supper Dish: Break two 
ounces of macaroni into short lengths, throw 
in boiling water and boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes. Rub the hard-boiled yolks of two 
eggs to a paste; add gradually four or five 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Rub together a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add 
the egg and half a cupful of milk; stir over 
hot water until you have a thick, golden 
sauce; add half a teaspoonful of salt anda 
dash of pepper. Chop the macaroni fine and 
add it tothe sauce. Cutaslicefromthestem 
ends of good solid tomatoes, scoop out the 
centres, stand the tomatoes in a baking-pan, 
fill the centres with the macaroni, dust with 
breadcrumbs, and bake in a moderate oven 
for thirty minutes, until the tomatoes are per- 
fectly soft but not broken. 

Serve on slices of toast, either plain or with 
cream sauce. Cheese may be added to the 
macaroni, which will give greater food value. 


Corn Puffs: Score down the centre of each 
row of grains of six ears of corn; with a dull 
knife press out the pulp. This should meas- 
ure one cupful and a half. Add to this half 
a cupful of milk, the yolks of two eggs and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; then stir in one 
cupful and a half of pastry flour that has 
been sifted with one rounding teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Fold in the well-beaten 
whites and bake in greased gem-pans ina 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
the same as breakfast muffins. 


Creole Corn: Peel and cut in quarters four 
good-sized tomatoes; put these in asaucepan 
with a dozen okra washed and cut in thin 
slices; cover and stew slowly for twenty 
minutes; add the pulp of a dozen ears of 
corn, a level teaspoonful of salt, one sweet 
pepper chopped fine, a dash of white pepper; 
cook over hot water for fifteen minutes; add 
either four tablespoonfuls of cream or two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and send at once to 
the table. 

This is one of the most delicious of all 
the summer vegetable dishes. Served with 
chicken it forms a most desirable sauce; or 
it may be served as a vegetable with broiled 
or baked chicken. The accompanying 
starchy vegetable should be rice. 


Corn Pudding: Score down the centre of the 
grains of twelve ears of corn, press out the 
pulp; add half a pint of milk in which you 
have moistened six tablespoonfuls of flour; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, the yolks of three eggs, and then stir 
in the well-beaten whites. Bake ina shallow 
pan. Serve as a dinner or supper dish. 


What to Eat This Month 
URING this month starchy and fatty foods should be eliminated 
from the bills-of-fare. Even ice cream contains too much fat to 
be used in large quantities. Water-ices, frozen fruit juices, are 
much more refreshing and wholesome if ice dishes can be classed 


into several classes: 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 


How to Do with Little Cooking 


URING August a small gas or oi] stove will be quite sufficient to 

do the cooking for a large family. 
Meats are more attractive when served cold; enough vegetables for 
two days may be cooked on one day, and this is equally true of 


cereals; the second heating renders them more palatable and more 


digestible, providing they are not stirred or mashed in cooking. 

Where only one maid or no maid is kept let the cooking for the 
day be done during the morning hours, when it is necessary for some 
one to be in the kitchen. The chafing-dish plays an important part 
in the reheating of dainty dishes. 


If one has boiled chicken for dinner save all pieces left over for 


chicken a la créme or chicken a Ja Bordelaise for the next day. 
Forethought in the making of bills-of-fare a week in advance will 


save hours of labor and many dollars of expense; one cannot think 


raspberries, black- 


taminate other foods. 


Fresh Peas Pudding: Boil two quarts of 
shelled peas for fifteen minutes until tender; 
press through a colander; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, half a cupful of cream and a dash 
of pepper. Fill into custard-cups and stand 
in a pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve with cream 
sauce to take the place of meat for luncheon 
or supper. 

This may be made in the morning and 
cooked just at serving-time. 


Bean Roll: Cook lima beans in boiling 
water until tender; press through a sieve; 
add salt and pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
butter to each pint of pulp. Stir in two eggs 
well beaten, and sufficient breadcrumbs — 
about half a cupful—to make the mixture 
thick enough to roll. Wrap in greased paper, 
and at serving-time bake for twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. Serve plain or with tomato 
sauce. 

This takes the place of meat. 


Some Peach Desserts 


Peach Shortcake: Sift two rounding tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one of salt 
with one quart of flour; add sufficient milk 
to make a soft dough; knead quickly, roll 
out in a sheet one inch thick, cut to fit the 
baking-pan, brush with milk, and bake ina 
quick oven for twenty minutes. Pull the 
sheet apart, butter the inside, and cover 
the under part with finely-chopped sugared 
peaches. Put on the upper crust, dust with 
powdered sugar, and send to the table witha 
pitcher of cream. 


Peach Dumplings: Wash half a pound of 
rice through several cold waters; drain, 
throw the rice in a kettle of boiling water 
and boil rapidly for twenty minutes; drain. 
Spread a thin layer in the centre of a 
dumpling-cloth; place in the centre of this 
one small, soft peach; fold the rice over, tie 
tightly; throw the dumplings in a kettle of 
boiling water, boil rapidly for fifteen minutes, 
and serve hot with a pitcher of cream. 


Peach Cup: Pare eight large, soft, ripe 
peaches; cut them in halves. Put aside 
twelve halves and mash the remaining quan- 
tity; add to them the yolks of two eggs, half 
a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, 
melted, half a teaspoonful of salt, and one 
cupful and a half of flour that has been sifted 
with a rounding teaspoonful of baking 
powder; beat for a moment, and fold in the 
well-beaten whites. Put a layer of the batter 
in the bottom of custard-cups, put on top of 
each half a peach, cover with two tablespoon- 
fuls of batter, dust with granulated sugar, 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. Turn from the cups and serve hot 
with hard sauce or a pitcher of cream. 


Fish and Meat in the Chafing-Dish 


Chicken a la Créme: Boil a four-pound 
chicken until tender; when cold remove the 
skin and cut the flesh into blocks. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour in 
the chafing-dish; mix with one pint of milk; 
stir until the sauce thickens; add the chicken, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and, if you have it, a teaspoonful of 
soy; stir until the chicken is thoroughly cov- 
ered with the sauce. Heat, and serve from 
the dish. 


Fricassee of Dried Beef: Pull the dried 
beef apart in tiny pieces, cover it with boiling 
water for fifteen minutes, and drain perfectly 
dry. Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the 
chafing-dish; when hot sprinkle in the beef; 
stir and cook until the meat is thoroughly 
heated. Sprinkle over a tablespoonful of 
flour, and add half a pint of cream sauce. 
Stir constantly until the mixture boils; add 
a dash of pepper, and, if you have it, half a 
teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet. Stir con- 
stantly, and serve at once. 


of good combinations at a moment’s netice. Cold meat dishes, the 
recipes for which were given in the July issue, will help out equally 
well this month. Boned chicken, usually considered the most elab- 
orate dish in the hands of an ordinary cook, is easily and quickly 
done, and makes a very pretty dish at little cost. 

A word of caution is necessary about using left-over dishes con- 
taining eggs and milk. The weather is warm, the air filled with 
humidity, and ptomaine poisons arise more rapidly in August than 
during any other month; all such dishes, as well as cooked fish, 
should be used on the day on which they are cooked. Even in the 
best refrigerators foods may become contaminated, and in turn con- 


Sweetbreads and Canned Mushrooms: Boil 
the sweetbreads carefully for three-quarters 
of an hour; pick them apart, rejecting the 


membrane. Drain and chop fine one can of | 


mushrooms; mix them together and let them 
stand in the refrigerator for an hour or two. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
flour in the chafing-dish; add a pint of milk, 
stir until the sauce thickens; add the sweet- 
breads and mushrooms, a level teaspoonful 


of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Serve | 


when hot. 
Chicken may be cooked after the same 
fashion. 


Duck a la Bordelaise: Roast a duck and cut 
it in blocks; to one pint of these blocks use a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour, and 
half a pint of stock. Put the butter and flour 
in the chafing-dish, add the stock, stir until 
boiling. Add a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, half acan of mushrooms, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet 
and a teaspoonful of onion juice. When hot 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and 
serve. 

Turkey or chicken may be substituted for 
the duck. 


Lobster a la Newburg: Boil a good-sized 
lobster; when cold remove the meat and cut 
in cubes of about one inch. Hard-boil three 
eggs. Put the yolks through a sieve ready 
for use; put into the chafing-dish one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour; mix; add 
two-thirds of a cupful of good milk or cream; 
add a little of this sauce, when it bas thick- 
ened, to the yolks of the eggs; rub toa paste, 
mix them with the sauce; add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of white or black 
pepper and about half asaltspoonful of grated 
nutmeg or a drop of extract of nutmeg. This 
sauce should be thick and have the general 
appearance of mayonnaise dressing. Add the 
lobster. When hot it is ready to serve. 


Scallops a la Poulette: Wash a pint of scal- 
lops, cover with boiling water for five minutes, 
and drain. Put them away until perfectly 
cold; beat the yolks of three eggs and add to 
them half a pint of milk and stand aside. 
At serving-time put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one of flour in the chafing-dish; 
mix; add the milk and yolks of eggs and the 
scallops; stir unti! the sauce is smoking hot. 
Put out the light immediately, or the liquor 
will curdle. Add half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of pepper, and serve at once 
on a heated dish. 

Chicken, sweetbreads and lobster may be 
cooked after this method. 


Mutton, Venison Style: Cut roasted or boiled 
mutton in thin slices. Put into the chafing- 
dish four tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup, 
one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, four 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly and a table- 
spoonful of butter; stir all these ingredients 
until hot. Put in sufficient mutton to satu- 
rate the sauce thoroughly; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a sprinkling of pepper. 
It is now ready to serve. 


Beef Pats: Put one pound of lean meat twice 
through a meat-chopper; add to it a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice and a tablespoonful of parsley; 
mix thoroughly, form into pats the size of a 
silver dollar; arrange them neatly on a plate, 
and garnish with parsley. At serving-time 
put a rounding tablespoonful of butter in the 


chafing-dish; put in the pats, cook them on | 


one side, turn and cook them on the other. 
Lift to one side; add a tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, a tablespoonful of flour; mix 
and add half a pint of strained tomatoes; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pep- 
per. Cover for three minutes, and serve. 


In the next issue of The Journal Mrs. Rorer will continue 
this valuable series with “‘My Best Twenty Left-Overs,”’ 


in which she will tell what to do with beef, mutton, chicken, | 


fruits and vegetables that are left over—a subject in which 
all housekeepers are interested. 
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‘Universal’ 
Bread 


Maker 


Mixes and 
Kneads Bread 
», Thoroughly 

=~“) in Three 
Minutes. 







Bm Hands 
“eG do not 
Touch 
athe 

Dough. 


SIMPLE, 
- EASY,SANITARY. 


Does away with hand 
kneading and makes 
better bread. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in 
United States for $3. 
If unsatisfactory we 
refund money and pay 
return charges. 


Send for Booklet C Free. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 











JELLO 
lee Grelam 
POWDER 


SOMETHING NEW 
AND $0 GOOD 


Our thousands of 
friends who use Jell-O 
willbegladtowelcome 
our new product, 
Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder for making 
Ice Cream. Allingre- 
dients inthe package. 
Simply add a quart of 
milk (or milk and 
cream mixed) and 
freeze. No cooking 
or fussing. Four 
kinds: Vanilla, Choc- 
olate, Strawberry and 
Unflavored. Grocers 
everywhere are 
placing it in stock. 
Send 25c. for 2 pack- 
ages by mail. We also have a new flavor of 
Jell-O, Chocolate. It is simply delicious. 10c. 


New Book of Recipes, illustrated, mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE PurRE Foon Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 


We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agri- 
cultural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


—SWISS MILK COCOA— 








is far better than 
COFFEE. 
Easily Digested. 





A Nerve Food 
of Unquestion- 
able Value. 


Being in Glass, 
it is Absolutely 
Hygienic. 
Is made from 
the BEST co- 
coa bean and 
is delicious 
and fragrant. 
Sole Manufacturers, 




















CROFT & ALLEN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


and Announcements 
DING INVITATIONS 333Arcqncaees 
graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
| booklet, “‘ Wedding Etiquette,’’ FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 
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THE NEW EMBROIDERIES ON LINEN 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


“Hedebo”: A Danish Embroidery 


people who inhabit different parts of the 

globe invariably have their own indi- 
vidual art needlework, and what seems quite 
trange is the fact that often from the most 
barren and 
waste places 
comes the 
finest, most 
intricate and 
delicate work. 

‘*Hedebo”’ 
( pronounced 
** hathebo ’”’ ) 
means 
*‘f‘heather 
born.’’?’ The 
‘‘heather’’ is 
the boggy, barren 
waste country in the 
province of Sjzlland, 
Denmark. All the 
spare time of the peas- 
ant women of this coun- 
try is given to this 
needlework, and 
the marvel is how 
they can execute 
this most tedious and dainty work with 
their clumsy fingers — used, as they are, 
to rough and heavy work. 

They know no such thing as an em- 
broidery hoop, nor have they any 
method of stamping. They use their 
hand-made linen and thread, drawing 
and originating their own designs, in 
their own crude way, vet the designs are 
symmetrical and beautiful, and accurate 
toastitch. After drawing their outlines 
they buttonhole very narrow and fine all 
around the forms, after which the mate- 


ve women of whatever tribe or race of 







YOKE TO 

BE WORN 
TH 

DIFFERENT 


WAISTS 


DOILY WITH WHEEL BORDER 


rial is cut away and 
the lacy stitches 
filled in. These 
stitches are mostly 
formed of rows of 
fine buttonhole 
stitch, shaped into 
points and wheels. 
The figures in this 
embroidery are usu- 
ally pear or star 
shaped disks; 
crowns, birds and 
even letters are also 
used, and the results 
are very elaborate or 
simple, asthe worker 
may plan. : 
I have tried to 
show some of the 
most elaborate 
stitches and edges in 
Hedebo_ embroid- 
ery, and those which 
I think can be 


the illustrations and 
The first disk illus- 
The 


easily followed from 
directions here given. 


trated is shown in the stamped outline. 








DISKS SHOWING OUTLINE AND 


STITCHES 





AN ELABORATE DESIGN FOR A LINEN SCARF WITH EDGING 


buttonhole stitch is then done around the edge, 
and the linen left is cut entirely away. The 
figure is formed with straight rows of fine but- 
tonhole stitches, each line fitting into the line 
above according to the outline of the design. 


SAILOR COLLAR TO BE WORN 
V-SHAPED 





There is a fascination in this work in that 
you can originate as you go, using individ- 
uality of taste. Though you may prefer to 
originate your designs you need not always 
do so, for the work now comes to us stamped 
(stitches, forms and all) ready for work, and 
commenced if you wish it, as shown in the 
scarf illustrated, which has a design of birds, 
crowns and flowers. The edge on this scarf 
is hand-made pillow iace, and the beauty 
of this is that the motif of the embroidery 
‘is carried out in the lace, which makes 
the pattern doubly effective. 


shown on this page came direct from 


made linen. The fancy scallop to this 
piece is not woven, but is done entirely 
by hand in a pattern formed of row after 
row of fine buttonhole stitches, which is 
really the base of all of these stitches, 
and although it is tedious work it is 
simple and purely mechanical. 

A shirtwaist made of soft mull or India 
linon could be combined beautifully with 
a collar and cuff set as well as a yoke and 


ANOTHER PRETTY DOILY 


front band of Hedebo 
embroidery—as 
shown in the illustra- 
tions at the top of 
this page. This 
yoke fastens in the 


may be worn with 

different waists. 
Any of the stitches 

shown on this page 


can be used for either 





es y dress trimmings or 
Www y household linen, and 
WY x the materials neces- 
SX Gere sary for this em- 


broidery are so 
inexpensive as to 
make it possible for 
any one to add 


of embroideries. 


Richelieu Work is Very Popular 


ICHELIEU work, being another one of 

this season’s fads in cut white work, 

has deservedly gained its popularity from its 

extreme simplicity and the fact that such 

beautiful and massive effects can be obtained 
with very little work. 





DESIGN FOR A WAIST FRONT 


It truly is a work of buttonhole stitch. 
The design is stamped in the usual way. 
The bars are laid across double and button- 
holed back; then the whole design is narrowly 
buttonholed, the veins being put in with 
heavily padded satin stitch. 

Any linen thread for working is appropri- 
ate for this work, and any material having a 
good body would be suitable for a waist. 

After the buttonholing and work is all 
completed the material is cut away, which 
leaves the design in bold relief. 

This work is applicable to table linen and 
other articles, and a most beautiful effect is 
obtained by placing a fancy net over the de- 
sign and buttonholing around each figure 





FOR COLLAR AND CUFFS 


(leaving out the bars), then cutting away the | 


net where it is over the design, and the linen 
from under the net between the designs. 
This gives a finer and lacier effect, and when 


Denmark, and is done on their hand- | 


The doily design with a wheel border | 


back with loops and | 
buttons likethe other 
yoke shown, which | 


several pieces of it | 
to her treasure-box 


brought out in flowers is very beautiful for | 


yokes and cape collars for summer gowns. 





THE STITCH iN DETAIL 


Page 29 










are soft, even 
and elastic be- 
cause they’re made of the 
finest wool, carefully spun. 
They’re strong, easily worked 
and won’t knot nor snarl. 
Come in all the tints and 
shadings of every wanted 
color, and are readily matched. 

Garments knitted or cro- 
cheted of Fleisher’s Yarns hold 
shape and retain elasticity. 
Every skein carries the 
Fleisher trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Spiral Yarn 
Shetland Zephyr 






















Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish 

Ice Wool 

Pamela Shetland 
Cashmere Yarn, Etc. 









Write for free illustrated booklet, 
‘A Short Talk About Yarns.” 


S. B, & B.W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “‘ G,’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


u Knit? 
el 
crochet? 


ST HIENITH SES 
TIHIEBBOOK 





edition de luxe 
of Yarn Books.”’ 


It tells you all you want to 
know about everything you 


care to make. 


This book is indispensable to every 
user of yarns. Its price is only 
Written by an expert of country-wide reputation. Contains 
128 pages of instructions — beautifully illustrated—showing how 
to make hundreds of useful and practical articles. The direc- 
tions are proven by actual test to be absolutely correct, and so 
simple a beginner can understand them. By far the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate treatise on yarns ever issued. 
Order from your dealer, or send 25c in stamps to 
HENRY E. FRANKENBERG C©O., M//rs. of Utopia Yarns 
459 Broome Street, New York City 


One of the many 
articles this book 
teaches you how to 
make, 
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21 x 21 Inches 


Cushion 
Fast Colors 


Te 
THE THING ~~ 


For your summer home. 
For the piazza seat. 

For the hammock. 

For a Dutch cozy corner. 
For the summer house. 


IT’S REAL DUTCH 


Every dry goods store in America ought to 
haveit. If yourdealer hasn’t it, send us his name 
and address with 10 cents in stamps or coin and 
we will see that you receive one. 


THE EDDYSTONE MFG. Co. 
2085 


P. O. Box Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Of The Babies’ Hospital, 


THE BABY’S MOUTH AND TEETH 
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WRITE US TO-DAY FOR A SAMPLE OF 


Mellin’s Food 


FOR YOUR OWN BABY. 
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og naturé “* supply is Oeil for | | of her neighbors recommended her to keep in the chijd has always been allowed a good deal of candy, HMM they are covered with at me 
ow, because baby will go | P 2 D : : Laat oy : 
from breast to Hygeiabot- Food house in case of need ; this seemed to quiet the and that she frequently seems to have an acid a SANITAS ; eri 
4 oo ee oe rene | child for a short time, but each time a larger dose stomach. The mother also says that the little girl a dis 
e ‘geia is use an endorse | . 8 5 ; . 
he every children's hospital ae | was required because the child seemed to grow more has never been taught to brush her teeth carefully. The New Washable Wall Covering Ee mi 
pov enn Migs gph Ng Fine Mes | nervous; she wants to know how large a dose of The causes, then, of the discolored teeth are too The only safe and sanitary covering for 7” 
qu ent o St, - s y yi ° e ; - i 
tary nursing bottle. , this patent remedy she may safely give. : much sweet food and lack of cleanliness in the care | po) nag a ggg elm gre, Sal _ 

: If your druggist don’t keep the I can only answer ‘‘ Never, under any circum- of the mouth and teeth. ise paper. te io should select pe 
Hygeia, send us name and 38 cents and we will mail it stances, give even a single drop of any patent " wall covering without asking to see J ou 
at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. a : : - bat hild of ” What to Do. Candy and cake should be stopped samples. Sanitas is suited to any 4 | we 
Send for free booklet. Address, | oe mn neh orn = nap reins a and the child given ripe fruits, as apples, peaches wall. Sold in handsome prints and tile R's 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. t. F, Buffalo, N.Y. ne Mother has no idea what Gangerous crugs these site ~ effects, plain, varnished and glazed 

ve 2 Bat Fe : | remedies usually contain; she endangers the life smshgrcr ‘ pesos pate on pm = be with oil colors, which will not fade 
and future health of her child far more than she 7. Cerewnary levee wove & OOEy Ware, Om If your department store, decorator or 
ra . : > which is a little prepared chalk. Before going to oil cloth dealer cannot supply you, send us Hii 
X% B b ) D ° realizes when she gives such things. I speak heh ak ated Gis ennai sieilh tend 5 out with his name. We will see you are supplied. 7) 
Our Da VS 1sorders strongly on this subject because several times I have seal ng ~ nd pe oy “y — ¥o wes sin STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 2) 
Px been called in to see babies who have been poisoned : A oe a wed oy * atone , ° ert 320 Broadway, New York City. tus 
aya RY/0719711) te by the use of just such ‘* patent medicines.” pes . pre ada os > - hr peep “g —— 4 
If the baby is restless the mother should strip him a oa oon oe eS moist powderec 
: p d pumice-stone, then rub the dark specks on the teeth 
and give him a sponge bath of lukewarm water and ita Ghia: Ghee Gan chitin * th with 
. . . 7 S; Ss y y 
alcohol; she should then give him a little coo) “’' “Ss She Child rinsing her mou es water 
ee Pe ag he we 9 from time to time. | 
water in his bottle, place him in his crib in a dark, 
1 if possible, and nine times out of ten h P . P 
cont coom 5 pe , Me ¥ Still Another Little Patient 
will become quiet and drop into a refreshing sleep. 3 : 
RAS" T is a bottle-fed baby three months 
The Case of Another Baby old. She had always been well in every way, 
Rasy J , just four months old, is a fairly and taken her food eagerly until yesterday, when 
ARE OVERCOME well-nourished child weighing thirteen pounds. She refused to suck the nipple. Her mother says 
BY THE CONTINUOUS USE OF He has been brought to the doctor because his She will take the nipple in her mouth for a moment C 
| mother thinks he has something the matter with his 24 suck on it as if ravenously hungry, then scream c 
Im ePial Grantum mouth. For the past four days she has noticed "4 push it out of her mouth. s 
white specks on the inside of his cheeks, on the roof When I Examine This Baby’s Mouth I find the 
P . ; f 
an unsweetened Food. | of his mouth and tongue; these specks look like entire mucous membrane very red, and on the roof | 
curdled milk, but, unlike milk, they do not come off of her mouth I see an ulcer which probably causes The yg mye a Things t 
A eepr : : ; ; of the Past for Users of the new I 
Trial Size, 25 cents, at Druggists when the mouth is washed. A friend told her that her intense pain when she tries to suck on her Double Headed Tacks. 
the baby has thrush and advised her to use honey’ nipple. ‘he general appearance of the mouth ; 3 
and borax as a mouth wash. The mother has tried makes me suspect that she has been given a bottle | San ene am 


END a postal for 32 pp. 
book, ‘“‘The Careof Babies.” 
Every page is filled with infor- 
mation helpful for every mother. 


JNO. CARLE & SONS, Dept. J, 153 Water St., New York 














KEEP FLIES AND MOSQUITOES OFF 
THE BABY WITH 





| cleaning the bottles and nipples. 


this, but the trouble only seems to grow worse 
instead of better. This child is busily sucking away 
on a “ pacifier ’’ or blind nipple attached to a ring. 
The mother says the child has always had one of 
these articles ‘‘ to keep him quiet.” 


On Examining the Baby’s Mouth I find large 
patches of sprue, orthrush. In this case the trouble 
has been caused by the almost constant use of the 
* pacifier,’ and also probably by lack of care in 
Fully two-thirds 
of the babies one sees in the streets and parks have 
‘* pacifiers ” in their mouths. In a babies’ dispen- 
sary a string of ‘‘ pacifiers ’’ several yards long all tied 
together may be seen. These the doctor has cap- 
tured from the mouths of babies who had been 
harmed by their use. The mothers of these babies 
have been shown the folly of allowing their babies 
to use these articles and have then contributed the 
** pacifiers ” to the doctor’s collection. The string 
is kept in full view of other mothers who come to 
the dispensary, and is steadily growing in length. 


A YOUNG MOTHER’S BOOK FOR NOTHING 


Hundreds of young children have been successfully raised by Dr. Louis Starr’s “* Hygiene of the Nursery” : 
No book for young mothers has ever approached this 
It has now passed through fourteen editions. To help a young mother with her 


thousands of young mothers have blessed its advice. 


wise and standard volume. 


of food which was too hot. The temperature of the 
baby’s food should be tested before giving it. 

Miss Wheeler, Superintendent of the Babies’ 
Hospital, New York City, teaches her nurses to 
test the temperature of the food by dropping a little | 
of it on their own wrist, over the pulse; if the food | 
feels just lukewarm to the wrist it is the proper 
temperature for the baby. The mother should 
never put the nipple in her own mouth and then 
give it to her child. 


What to Do. I shall give this mother a powder 
composed of burnt alum and bismuth subnitrate 
equal parts, to dust on to the ulcer three times each | 
day until it is healed. The best way to do this is 
to take a small piece of cotton, firmly twist it on a 
wooden toothpick, dip it in the powder, and then 
gently touch the ulcer with it. The mouth should 
be very gently washed out two or three times daily 
with boric acid solution. 

While the mouth is so sore the baby may be fed 
by a spoon or a medicine-dropper. 





Always ready for hammer or claw, 
Don't lose their heads like other tacks, 
No torn carpets or aching backs. 


It is the most important little invention of recent 


into the carpet to find the head. Saves Tacks, 

, Temper and Carpet. Mace of best Swedes 
iron and can be used over and over. They cost 
no more than ordinary tacks. Ask your cealer 
and insist on getting them. Fully patented. There 
is nosubstitute. Packages 5 and 10c. 


PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
Novelty Makers to the American People. 
179 Main St., West Rochester, N. Y. 


Of your dealer, or send Sc. and dealer's name 
Jor sample package. 


pee —— 
STEPLADDER SECURITY — 


UT “Slipnots” on the 
legs of your Stepladder. 
Prevents scratching hard- 
wood floors, tearing of car- 
pets and rugs, and reduces 
noise to a minimum. Posi- 
tively prevents ladder from 
slipping, may thus save 
you from a bad fall and a 
broken limb, Set of four 
by mail, postpaid, 50c. Can 





years. No more holes in carpets nor bruising ot 

fingers. A five-year-old child can draw this tack 

with ease. Heads never break off. No digging 
— 





baby through the trying summer months it is invaluable. What other mothers have been glad to pay for 
The Journal now offers for nothing. Send your name to The Journal’s Book Bureau, and it wili tell you how 
you can get a copy of Doctor Starr’s book for nothing. Doctor Coolidge will answer questions about babies, 
by mail, provided addressed stamped envelopes are inclosed. 


be attached in a few moments 
to any ladder. - 
“SLIPNOT”’ COMPANY — Kenyon Bidg.— Louisville, Ky. 





Wilson’s Baby Screen [ijtsie Reaily $475 
Sent Prepaid in United States for = 
WILSON NOVELTY COMPANY, SALEM, IND. 
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A HONEY- 
MOON CAMP 


By Ida Finney Mackrille 


E WERE lovers, 
and now we 
were going to be mar- 
ried. Some of the 
happiest days of our 














courtship had been 
spent in picnicking on 
a high bluff near the city. It seemed fitting that our honeymoon 
should be passed where the “ little river’? would lull us to sleep and 
the sunlit mountains glorify our days; so a camping trip was 
decided upon. 

Such poring over catalogues of camp outfits and fishing tackle! 
Then the packing began, with two stout wooden chests, into one of 
which went the tent and fly, heavy blankets, a comfortable, pillows 
and a hammock. Into the other we put cooking utensils and food 
supplies, clothes, the oven of the gasoline stove, books and maga- 
zines, lantern, camera, fishing tackle, tools, etc. The chests, the 
crated stove and the tentpoles were sent by freight. Then on a fair 
September morning we stood up before a few friends and promised, 
‘for weal or woe,’’ te walk our lives together. 

We took the train to Harper’s Ferry, then mounted our bicycles 
ind rode up the Shenandoah Valley, and thence across the mountains 
into Page Valley, where we pitched our tent on the north fork of the 
Shenandoah River. 

Our 10 x 12 army wall tent, floored with boards from a near-by 
sawmill, comprised four rooms. One corner was the “ kitchen,’’ 
containing the stove and a rack with hooks for cooking utensils. 
The next corner was the “‘ dining-room,’’ with one of the chests as a 
table. We had also a summer dining-room outside, where a rough 
table and bench were constructed of forked stakes driven in the 
ground, crosspieces and short boards. The ‘‘ bedroom ”’ was occu- 
pied wholly by the bed. This was built of a frame composed of 
2x 4 timbers nailed to short posts driven in the ground. The under 
side of this frame was studded with heavy wire nails four inches 
apart, and three-eighth-inch braided window cord was woven from 
side to side and end to end, forming meshes four inches square. 
The result was a firm and even spring mattress, very comfortable 
after being covered with heavy blankets. Our ‘‘ pantry,’’ at the foot 
of the bed, contained the second chest, in which were kept the food 
supplies. On the pole opposite the entrance was a crosspiece with 
hooks for hanging clothes. In the ridge ran a line for towels, etc. 
Shoes and various odds and ends were pushed under the bed. 


eh 


(}* FROSTY nights we were glad to go into the tent and light the 

stove for heat. The lantern was hung from the ridgepole, and 
magazines, books and writing materials were produced. Then, with 
cocoa, crackers and cheese we had delightfully cozy times. On other 
nights we built rousing fires of driftwood and sat like veterans, feet 
to the fire and backs against short boards driven slantwise into the 
sand. Most of our fishing was done in the early morning and late 
afternoon, and glorious sport we had. 

We took long tramps during the bright, warm days: tothe mill for 
cornmeal; to the village for mail and supplies; and, what pleased 
me most, far into the woods, where we would sit by the hour watch- 
ing the squirrels at play, and listening to the calls of the birds, the 
distant drumming of the pheasants, and the many other soft and 
musical sounds of the quiet, restful forest. 

The work of the camp did not amount to much. Dishwashing 
was the only real trial. The gasoline stove, however, was a com- 
pensating convenience. It cooked many a good meal quickly, and 
out of the little tin oven came corn muffins and graham puffs that 
were delectable. We took the following food supplies and utensils: 





FOOD SUPPLIES UTENSILS 
Bacon 2-burner gasoline stove and oven 
Ham Frying-pan and griddle 
Kice Two tin buckets 
Sugar One large water-bucket 
Coffee Three pans fitting together 
Tea One saucepan 
Cocoa Coffee-pot 


Condensed milk 
Plum pudding Six tin cups 

Canned fruit Six tin sauce-dishes 
Flour Knives, forks and spoons 
Cakes and crackers Butcher-knife 

Potted meat 


Six tin plates 


Cooking spoon 


Salt and pepper Strainer 

Cornmea Egg-beater 
Baked beans Cake-turner 
Medicines Muffin-pans 


Dishpan 


Butter, milk, eggs and vegetables came from a near-by farm. 
Close at hand was a watermelon patch, and daily we took advantage 
of the owner’s offer to help ourselves. Live bass were kept in a 
slatted box sunk in the river at our landing. 

Our food was simple but wholesome—hot bread, bacon, eggs, 

fried bass, potatoes baked in the ashes, plenty of strong coffee, vege- 
tables, and occasionally a chicken, or squirrels brought down by my 
mighty hunter. 
_Of clothes we took few, and those our oldest. For myself, one 
light and one heavy short skirt and coat, two shirtwaists, heavy 
shoes for tramping, and a light pair for camp wear, one hat for all 
weathers, sweater, leggins, boots and knickerbockers. My hus- 
band’s outfit was on the same order. Too many and too good 
clothes are a burden on such expeditions. 

Our expenses were as follows: 





i San $12.00 Gasoline (10 gallons). .$1.20 Expenses awheel.. .$40.00 
POG oss0085 95 10.00 Freight and hauling . 3. OF eT 2.00 
| aa 1.00 Railroad fare ........ 3-00 SOMES ove ctscsvece 3-00 
, eee $75-70 

cp 


WE CAME home awheel, brown, hearty, happy and thoroughly 

rested, with a gain in flesh and spirits that spoke of a simple 
and wholesome outing. For a whole month we had been close to 
Nature, with the earth, the sky, the woods, the river and each other 
for companions. 

And now six years, with their responsibilities and pleasures, have 
passed. But every autumn, when the goldenrod brightens the fields, 
the purple haze softens the horizon’s edge, the partridge calls from 
the brush, and the nights and mornings are cool and invigorating, 
the woods spirit calls to us; and we answer by taking up the threads 
of memory of our happy honeymoon camp. And when we read of 
couples starting out in life with a wedding of much fuss and 
feathers, touring the large cities and treading the beaten path 
through conventional sights in which they have little interest, or, 
worse still, making a round of visits to admiring relatives and 
friends, we wish that they might know the charm of a camping trip 


and the joy of the companionship of old Mother Earth, and the one 
chosen of all the world. 


IF YOU ARE GOING CAMPING 


Here are Stories of Experiences that May Help You 








CAMP 
BEATITUDE 


By Eleanor Chalkley 


HE lovers began it. 
If they had not 
taken that long, ram- 
bling drive on that 
delightful June after- 
noon Camp Beatitude 
never would have 
been established. But when, after jogging along for miles, they 
turned from the pike into a shady country road fragrant with the 
wild grapevines that hung over the snake fences on each side, a 
brisk little stream running across his path was so attractive to the 
patient horse that he persisted in stopping to drink. 

Recalled to a sense of their surroundings, they realized what a 
charming spot they had chanced upon. A great, cool spring, whose 
waters bubbled incessantly, lay on one side of the road; on the other 
a lovely river wound its shining length through the green meadow, 
and in the background the Blue Ridge Mountains outlined their 
purple peaks against the evening sky. 

**Oh,’’ cried Phyllis, ‘‘ what an enchanting place for a camping 
party,’’ and Captain Jack, turning his head, spied a long, low, white - 
cottage half hidden in the trees, and added, ‘‘ If we could rent that 
house for a week or two we could camp out in fine style.’’ 


ofa 
HE idea was fascinating to the couple, and after discussing the 


possibilities with some congenial friends it seemed feasible. They 
found, upon investigation, that the river was full of bass, and was a 














delightful stream for rowing and swimming, while the roads were | 


fairly good so that bicycles could be used. Best of all, the thrifty 


widow who lived in the white cottage was willing to rent it, and | 


move with her belongings into a little cabin over the slope of the 


hill for two weeks. She agreed to leave behind her battered cook- | 


ing stove and some cooking utensils, to furnish vegetables from her 
garden, and to see that the campers were provided with fresh milk, 
butter, eggs and chickens. 

It was a sultry morning in August when the merry party left town. 
Some rode bicycles, some were on a large brake. Each one had to 
furnish a cot. A stout wagon was loaded with camp-chairs, ham- 
mocks, cots, a boat, light luggage, guitars and banjos. The rear of 
the wagon was filled with inviting-looking wooden boxes containing a 
ham, breakfast bacon, sugar, flour, meal, tea, coffee, cocoa, baking- 
powder, veal loaf, sardines, ginger-snaps—everything, in fact, that 
fourteen healthy young persons could think of. Perched beside the 
driver was a dusky damsel who was to preside over the kitchen, 
and nobly she fulfilled her mission. 

The party consisted of six girls, as many young men, and the 
chaperons, who had constantly to remind themselves of their high 
calling in order to live up to it. Bingo, an impertinent fox-terrier, 
went along to see that all was done properly. 

The cottage, swept, and garnished with a few hideous prints left 


as a delicate attention, was soon transformed. The two empty rooms | 
upstairs were devoted to the women’s use. The chaperons hung | 


delightfully crisp, if rather faded, curtains over the windows, and 
evolved from empty grocery boxes in each room a dressing-table 


and washstand. Each girl had a mirror, and there was a tin basin | 


and a big tin bucket for every room. 

Downstairs the four rooms that straggled feebly off were the 
men’s bedroom, the dining-room, the kitchen and the servant’s room. 
The long porch was dubbed the waiting-room, for here the eager 
party would “ line up’’ when supper was late, waiting impatiently 
for the signal to enter. 

In the front yard hammocks were swung, and a tennis-court laid 
out, and in the cool shade the party read aloud, played games, 


embroidered, or simply loafed. Here in the evenings rugs were | 


spread, and underneath the Southern summer moon college glees, 
negro melodies and sweet old ballads were sung to the accompani- 
ment of banjo and guitar. The days were hardly long enough, 
though for some they began at five o’clock, when the fishermen 
commenced to make things lively as they hurried to and fro, their 
calls for coffee being oddly mingled with directions concerning bait. 
It was always an unsolved problem for the sleepy girls upstairs 
whether the fish were caught with coffee and the fishermen regaled 
with bait, or vice versa. 

Having the men safely disposed of, the girls would slip into 
dressing-gowns and run down the slope at the back of the house for 
their morning plunge into the healthful waters of the spring. A 
rough little bath-house, where the girls could don their bathing- 
suits, had been erected by the ‘‘ handy men”’ of the party, who 
procured the lumber from the friendly owner of a neighboring saw- 
mill, and in whose stable the two carts and horses belonging to the 
camp were sheltered. After splashing like ducks the girls emerged 
fresh and rosy and eager for what the day might bring forth. 


on 


REAKFAST was a substantial meal, the first course being fruit 
from our own vine and peach tree; then crisp bacon, broiled 


tomatoes, light rolls, steaming coffee and delicately browned batter | 


cakes. Then the clans would disperse, some for a run on their 


wheels, others to a hotly contested game of some kind, or perhaps | 
all would start out for a long tramp, the goal being the high peak | 
of some mountain from which could be seen the lovely panorama of | 


fields, meadows and streams surrounded by the hills. 


The hearty appetites were ready by two o’clock to do justice to the | 


abundant dinner, usually consisting of spring chicken, fried as only 


a Virginia cook knows how, and served with little mush cakes and | 
cream gravy. The vegetables were fresh from the garden, and the | 


apples for the dumplings or the blackberries for the roll which 


usually ended the repast came from the heavily weighted trees and | 


bushes in the back yard. 


After a blissful siesta came a leisurely toilette consisting of a | 
clean duck skirt and fresh shirtwaist for the girls. More elaborate | 


dressing was forbidden, and a sufficient supply of such articles, 
together with necessary undergarments, filled the suit-case which 
was the limit to the luggage allowed each camper. 


The girls then came downstairs, to be met by a crowd of equally | 
smart youths. Tennis, rowing and driving lent wings to the hours | 
until the gathering shadows caused all to assemble around the long | 
deal table, which, with its attendant benches, had been loaned by the | 


landlady. This useful article, freshly scrubbed for each meal, wasa 


delightful sight, and for supper was gayly illuminated by two 


tallow candles and a glass lamp filied with red oil which shed a 
peculiar radiance upon the fresh bass, creamed potatoes and biscuits. 

The cost of this outing to each person was ten dollars. Out of 
this sum every expense was met. Many groceries were untouched 
when the time came to return to town. These were given to the 
landlady, and with her voluble thanks sounding in their ears the 
campers departed with many backward glances at the spot around 
which happy memories clustered. 
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of theBox 


The many merits and the 
great success of MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM TOI- 
LET POWDER have en- 
couraged the makers of so- 
called toilet powders to imi- 
tate the MENNEN box. 
These imitations are sold 
under the guise of ‘‘ talcum 
powder.’’? Many of the so- 
called substitutes for the 
genuine MENNEN’S contain 
deleterious substances dan- 
gerous to the skin, and should 
be strenuously avoided. 


The genuine can be dis- 
tinguished by the picture of 
MENNEN on the lid of the 
box. 


Insist on getting it. 


MENNENS 


Borated lalcum 
TOILET POWDER 


is composed entirely of puri- 
fied talcum and boracic acid. 
It is a sanitary preparation 
of recognized antiseptic 
properties for alleviating the 
troubles of infancy, sooth- 
ing the skin after shaving, 
beautifying the complexion, 
preventing and removing the 
odor of perspiration; re- 
freshing the body after the 
bath. 





It is a positive relief 
for irritation caused by 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, 
Chafed Skin, NettleRash 
and all of the afflictions 
of the skin. 


Sold everywhere, or sent 
by mail for 25c. Sample 
free if you mention THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
100 Orange Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 
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Shakespeare's 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 
* THE TASTE TELLS” 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 
SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 
Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-3 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 










































































TIMEKEEPER . 
p< 
hz 
to 
by which other time- M 
keepers are set is the h 
. . 7 
Is a delicious food-beverage— . 
supplying nourishment, strength, and refreshment 
—for the tired body and wearied brain. Tempting to the appetite, 
and besides quenching the thirst, is more nutritious than other fountain 
drinks. Asa light luncheon or table beverage, it is relished by every- 
one, old or young, and is more invigorating than tea, coffee, or cocoa. WAI C H 
Pure, rich milk and the extract of selected malted grain, in powder form. 
Ready in a moment by simply stirring in water. A nourishing, easily assimi- Elgin Watches regulate 
hase - ; . ie ‘ : 4 : , shins «aii ' 
The Cudahy lated food in impaired digestion, satisfying without leaving any distressed the hours of business 
Spoons Secure feeling. A glassful taken hot upon retiring, brings refreshing sleep. travel and social life 
grace the best tables the Spoons In Lunch Tablet form, also, with chocolate. A delightful confection far the world over = 
because they bear For each spoon healthi h; andy 4 er . yo 
i. ahaeen desiced send & ealthier than candy. At all druggists. pan 
are made in the yy eee bee Sample, or Vest Pocket Lunch Tablet case, mailed free upon request. We send free upon re- ex 
Pons Gene , gised jar of Our Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and is also sent free, if mentioned. pana tote interesting sh 
Finish, and are “4 Beef Extract, , P ‘ ait ane . ~ — o 
heavier than aud 10 conts Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations motive and the watch. in 
triple silver 7 Popeye ra H li k’ F | C R . re y fr 
plate. . ail- rc r . ; = 4 
Made | 3 ll orlic he ae ompany, Racine, W is., U.S.A. ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ci 
Wa AY Rene, =e a London, England. Established 1873. Montreal, Canada. Elgin, Til. y ye 
The Famous tion. . 
Silversmith. b 
' k 
ADDRESS t 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY . 
n 
Beef Extract Department T b 
, 
nf ory a 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA Hasnit scratched yet a : 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 1 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. I 
’ T | 7 
' eT nif wt By | I 
er | a mn) | ' 
WSXVQG& | The best oil for all purposes. Cleans, pol- i r 
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| ishes; pianos, dressers, chairs, grille work, 
Ht picture frames, hardwood floors. Prevents 
l rust on nickel parts of stoves, bathroom, 
, fixtures, door plates, railings. 

“*3 in One” lubricates anything — locks, 








| SUMMER 
(4; FRUITS 











California, the Eden of America, sends 

















clocks, sewing machines, hinges, bicy- 

1 7 fruits to all ket tl f cles, firearms. No acid, no varnish odors, 3 
aay cnet and ruits to dl ro rm ae _—~ %) all dealers. Big bottle, little price. New | 4 
are most delicious and healthful, having alt teskiet and Geneseus teial bettie fece. 
a delicacy and richness of flavor un- ie 
matched by fruits from any other part G. W. COLE COMPANY iH : 
of this or any other country. 120 Washington Life Bidg., N. Y. City. H 

The Time When Fruits will be on Sale: | ae TT r d:4) 

J ui a t pUr-....4 3 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER —— ——_ — 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Prunes - 
Plums Plums Plums Pears Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels * 
Prunes Prunes Prunes Grapes Throughout Europe. ' 
Pears Pears Pears 
Grapes Grapes 


Fresh California Fruits are the most 
luscious, appetizing and healthful that 
may be obtained for table use and are su- 
perb for preserving. They havea firmness 
and solidity that prevents their becoming 
broken up and soft; andall, early and late, 
retain their beauty, color and rich flavor. 

Do your preserving from the early ship- 
ments of California Fruits. 


‘ It is best to purchase 
Caution : Uhitcrmia rratein on. 







EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


broken packages bearing the name and 
trade mark of a California Grower. This 
will avoid the risk of ha other 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 
California grown. 


**Eat fruit and be healthy,’’ 





NOURISHES 
The Daintiest, Dryest Salt for 











table or kitchen. Contains 
wheat phosphates, making it 
invaluable in the daily food of 





THE HOME IDEAL 


A beautiful 24-page book, 
8 x 11 inches, 

By MARGARET GREENLEAFP 
profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half- 
page half-tones of interiors from life. It 
is full of advice and suggestion by a 
writer of exquisite taste and long ex- 
perience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings and color schemes for 
costly as well as simple houses—new 
and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 
J. F. PERKINS, 35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 







California grows the best. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS 
PS SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


growing children and delicate 


NEVER mothers. 


CAKES 


Send for sample, enough for the family. Name your grocer. 


“*CEREBOS,” 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORE 


—You Can Eat Onions— 
BURNETT’S 


BREATHLETS 


WILL DO THE REST 
A delicate Confection which gives a delightful fra- 
grance to the Breath. « THEY ARE WHITE.” 
5c. per package — 6 packages for 25c. If your drug- 
gist cannot supply you we will on receipt of price. 


THE BREATHLETS CoO., Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 


= — | UPS GIVEN 
Easytake cE, Sen ly © lack, of your hal ond we oi 
Folding Go-Cart 


to match. If of extraordinary value, remit 
$1.50 in 10 days or secure 3 orders and get 

Reclining back and adjustable foot- 
} rest. Folds 9 x 20 x 20 inches, weighs 


your switch free. Extra shades a little more. 
Send sample for estimate. Enclose 5c. postage. 

11 Ibs., will hold child of six years, and 

tested to 150 lbs. IW rite for booklet. 


Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
251 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. L 
2405-9 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Learn to knit 


Send for Columbia Book of 
Worth $1; but sold for 


ISc by your dealer or by us to 





Yarns. 




















advertise Columbia Yarns. 














Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 










25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 








All good dealers will show you 


“PITTSBURG WALL PAPERS” 


Cost no more than the common kind 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 





THE FASHIONS NEXT MONTH 


Next month (September) The Journal will have twelve 
pages devoted exclusively to fashions. Mrs. Ralston 
has returned from Paris, where she went especially 
to learn all about the newest styles in women’s 
clothes, taking one of her own artists with her. 
Many of the fall and winter styles which she saw 
will be illustrated, and others will be described in 
her inimitably chatty way. The September issue 
will, therefore, be the best fashion number The 
Journal has ever had. 





LL the dresses this year 
A are so very full that it 
is even more neces- 
sary than ever that the petti- 
coats to be worn with them 
should be of good shape and 
\ wellfitting. The new petti- 
coats of both muslin and 
silk, and also the separate 
' 9 silk linings which are worn 
under thin summer dresses, 
are nice when made with 
one of the new shaped hip yokes. These 
yokes are made of a single thickness of the 
material, cut with a point in the front, and 
extend down the back of the petticoat ina 
short panel effect; the depth of the yoke over 
the hips is from four to five inches, the depth 
in the back from ten to twelve, and in the 
front from six to eight. Either a gored ora 
circular shaped petticoat may be mounted 
upon this yoke. The necessary fullness 
around the lower edge of the petticoat is given 
by a small three-inch dust ruffle and a wider, 
knee-deep ruffle; the wide ruffle being joined 
to the skirt with a narrow beading of inser- 
tion or a flatly stitched bias band of the 
material. The edge of the deep flounce may 
be finished with clusters of fine tucks or a 
ruffle. This style of petticoat will be found 
excellent for stout women or for women with 
large hips. The top of the yoke should not 
be finished with a band, but with a narrow 
bias facing, so that the petticoat will fit snugly 
and smoothly around the figure —not around 
the waist-line, but just below. 





T HARDLY seems worth while this month 
to talk about ‘‘ new ’’ clothes, as the sum- 
mer sewing is done and we are all wearing 
out the results of our spring labor. Here is 
a hint or two for the girls who wish to freshen 
up their thin summer clothes: First shake 
your dresses out well: this sort of settles the 
ruffles down in place and rids them of any 
superfluous dust; then dissolve a large lump 
of starch in one quart of soft, cold water; dip 
into this a clean muslin cloth, squeeze it out; 
rub this damp cloth all over your dress on 
the right side, then press it on the wrong side, 
and I am sure you will be pleased with the 
result. If the hem or the lower ruffle of your 
dress is much soiled wash it, and restarch 
with a little soft water starch; put a wet 
cloth over it and press with a hot iron. 


id YOU want to make yourself a very pretty 
shirtwaist here is a suggestion: Cut out 
from any of the muslin embroideries, or from 
some gracefully patterned old lace, pretty 
scrolls and designs, entirely separating them 
from the foundation; sew these to the waist 
material, and embroider over them solidly, 
using the designs for padding. This will 
make your embroidery stand out and will 
also serve as a pattern. This is an exceblent 
and economical plan for utilizing old and odd 
scraps of embroidery and lace. The embroid- 
ering, of course, may be done with either the 
cotton or silk thread, or the mercerized linen 
threads, which are really the best, as they are 
solid and heavy and will give better results. 


D° YOU know the proper way to put in 

dress shields? Here it is: Do not place 
them directly under the arm, but slightly for- 
ward, and sew them at each end and at both 
lower edges —one edge to the under-waist 
seam, the other tothe inside sleeve seam. Put 
your hand inside the sleeve and find just where 
the shield touches the seam so that there will 
be no pulling or drawing; hold the shield 
firmly in place and take the hand out, holding 
the shield and the sleeve seam and sewing 
them together at this point. All the sewing on 
the shields should be French tacks, which are 
made by taking three stitches, allowing them 
to be loose enough to “‘ give’’ a quarter of an 
inch, then work with a buttonhole stitch as 
you would a silk eyelet. The reason that 
shields do not keep in their proper places is 
because they are not put in properly. 


| apt bern very pretty way of making an 

effective trimming for separate blouses, 
of either muslin or silk, is to cut the shape of 
the yoke, or the bertha, or the plaits, which- 
ever you choose, out of a fine bobbinet; upon 
the background appliqué rings, squares or 
diamond-shaped pieces of linen, buttonhole- 
stitching the edges and working a few eyelet- 
holes above them. If the trimming is for a 
very thin and dainty material the figures are 
pretty when cut out of colored dimity or fig- 
ured lawn and the edges buttonhole-stitched 
with the predominating color in the lawn or 
dimity. 

The plaits and tucks of gowns and blouses 
are very pretty when finished with a scalloped 
buttonholed edge. These trimmings will 
make the plainest and simplest dresses look 
individual and pretty; to be sure, all these 
methods mean home sewing and hand sewing, 
but they are not any additional expense. 


ALE écru seems to beso much the fashion 
in all kinds of summer clothes that it 
may help you to know that you can combine 
white and all the delicate shades with it most 
effectively in either plain or figured goods, 
and you can readily utilize two of last year’s 
dresses in one pretty one—as, for instance, 
dip and soak one of your embroidered muslin 
or all-over embroidered yokes in strong cold 
coffee, letting it soak until it is tinted the 
desired shade. The yoke can then be used 
for a pure white dress or for a pale pink or 
blue one. The same method may be applied 
to lace, using écru lace upon a white dress, or 
white lace upon an écru one; both combina- 
tions are very effective indeed. 


NOTsiIne is prettier for a separate waist, 

to be worn at odd times with all sorts 
and kinds of skirts, than a pale écru net, and 
although such a waist looks very elaborate the 
elaboration is 
more in the mak- 
ing andtheamount 
of time spent on 
the trimming than 
upon the actual 
outlay for the ma- 
terial. A pretty 
écru net may be 
bought at a very 
reasonable price ; 
it is very wide, and 
may be made over an écru lawn or silk lining. 
These net waists are both useful and pretty; 
they do not require any trimming, except that 
which may be contrived out of the material 
itself; for instance, net bands may be beauti- 
fully fagot-stitched together or they may have 
buttonhole-stitched edges done in a heavy 
silk floss, or knife-plaited frills, edging the 
bertha and yoke of fine tucks. The woman 
who is in mourning would do well to have 
a waist of black net. She will find it most 
useful to wear with a skirt of the same mate- 
rial or any black skirt. 






BERTHA AND 
YOKE OF LINEN 


HITE net may be dyed to match a dark 

brown, blue or gray skirt, and when 
trimmed with bands of taffeta the shade of the 
skirt it will make a durable, dark and dressy 
waist fora college girl. A pretty way to make 
up a net waist with taffeta is to put the net 
on rather plain over a lining and then shirr 
it to form a tiny round yoke; then add ina 
straight line on each side of the front and back 
three straight folds of silk, one an inch, one 
an inch and a quarter, and one two inches 
wide. Stitch these folds on to look like tucks, 
then add three more bands the same width; 
let these go around the 
bodice, and where the 
tucks meet and cross 
over the straight front 
tucks have them inter- 
laced, one over and one 
under, and stitched to 
each other as well as to 
the net. Repeat the 
tucks going around the 
bodice a short distance 
below, and the effect 
will be a silk lattice 
work. Have thesleeves 
made with deep caps and 
have three tucks ona line 
with those on the waist. 
The rest of the full sleeves 
should be gathered into 
deep cuffs and the three 
tucks repeated. 








A SEPARATE WRAP 


ERY useful dresses to possess—dresses | 


that may be worn even ‘‘ between sea- 
sons’’ and yet be useful in the late summer 
and in the autumn as well—are the flannels 
of dark grounds with tiny white stripes. 
The skirts of these dresses may be made up 
without lining and in instep length. The 
jackets are best when made in an Eton shape 
and. trimmed with stitching. Adjustable 
collar and revers of white embroidery or 
linen, and bone or pearl buttons add to their 
attractiveness. These suits are most useful to 
wear on cool days in the summer with white 
shirtwaists. 


A SEPARATE wrap or jacket of some sort is 
needed for the summer, and yet it is not 
always possible to possess a distinctive sum- 
mer wrap, one to be worn over thin dresses 
only. Any one of the plain white, tan or 
gray cotton or poplin voiles, which cost from 
eighteen to twenty-five cents a yard, may be 
used to make a wrap of this kind. 
wrap may be lined with lawn or China silk, 
and made with a straight, full back, the fronts 
shirred to a broad, flat yoke and the yoke 
trimmed with a tiny inset stitched collar of 
pink, blue or red linen or silk. The plain, 
full sleeves should be shirred under the yoke 
and finished with deep turnback cuffs of the 
linen. It will take from seven to eight yards 
to make a three-quarter-length coat of this 
description. 
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Such a | 


Many of the wraps this season | 


are little boleros and blouses, and, of course, | 
the material needed for one of them would | 


not be more than four to six yards. 


YELET-HOLE embroidery is very much 
used this season for clothes, and it is the 
kind of embroidery that lends itself very 
easily to home dressmaking. The simple 
designs can easily be made with an eyelet 
piercer or cut with scissors, scalloping the 
edges and finishing with a buttonhole-stitch, 


though this latter is not necessary; but theedge | 


must be worked over solidly. It is a good 
plan before working to run a thread close to 
the edge to preserve the shape. Many of the 
new shirtwaists are trimmed with this style 
of embroidery. The entire yoke in the front 


and the plain piastron extending down the | 


centre front from the yoke are pretty when 
made of this embroidery, the scalloped edge 
being allowed to overlap on the shirtwaist. 


Another pretty way is to make separate berthas 
and large collars of this openwork embroidery | 


to wear with silk and light woolen dresses, 
finishing the edges with two narrow folds 
fagot-stitched together, and buttonhole-stitch- 
ing the lower edges of the outside band. 


RETTY hand-made trimming may be made 
by making narrow bias folds of linen 


and taffeta in contrasting colors, basting them 
on to a geometric pattern printed on a heavy 
paper, finishing the edges with long, loose 
buttonhole-stitch done in a heavy cotton 


thread, and joining the bands with a double | 


fagot-stitch. It is pretty to use even more 


than two colors in the bands, as, for instance, | 


three tones of blue, and to have one band at | 


least of a contrasting material, a material 
which has some lustre and brilliancy to it. 
Lace and silk may also be combined in this 
manner, as well as plain folds of linen with 


one fold of a white cotton braid. Most effect- | 
ive and pretty results may be obtained in this | 


way with comparatively little difficulty by a 
person who knows something of embroidery. 


By-the-way, at this time of Hamburg laces 


and fine embroideries, it may be well for the 
economical woman to know that a very good 
safeguard in the keeping of all embroideries 
is to sew the narrowest widths of bobbin tape 
on the edge of the scallops on the wrong side. 
This keeps the embroidery from fraying out. 


(pts pretty and effective trimmings for 

cotton as well as silk and woolen gowns 
are collars, berthas and yokes made of linen 
or fine lawn. The edges of these are finished 
with a cord, then a cluster of fine tucks; 
above this is a narrow bias fold, then some 
more tucks. The cords, tucks and bands 
alternate to the depth of adeep hem. The 
cordings and bands are of a different material 
from the collar, bertha or yoke, and also dif- 
ferent from the material of the dress itself, as, 
for instance, a blue linen dress trimmed with 
a white linen collar, edged with a black and 
white shepherd’s plaid, or one of brown voile 
trimmed with a white lawn collar, edged with 
blue and white plaid, would be pretty. 




















Last Month of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


This is the last announcement of the sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets Made to 
Order (Nothing Ready-Made) 
at One-Fourth Reduction 
from Catalogue Prices 


All materials which we are now offering are especially 
adapted for early Fall wear. 


120 Styles and 250 Guaranteed Materials From 
Which to Select 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 | $5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
y | ie -* a! in * 
me” 6° awe «CF 
40.00 “ * 30.00|;2000 “ * 15 
Prices also reduced on Jackets, Traveling 
Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S. 
During this month we will offer a choice line of 
Zibelines, Cheviots, Broadcloths, Mixtures and other 
materials suitable for traveling costumes, walking 
suits and early Fall wear. 


A full assortment of samples of these materials, and 
the Catalogue, will be sent free on receipt of request. 


We Make Every Garment Especially to Order 
and We Guarantee to Fit You 


You take no risk, as anything that fails to give entire 
satisfaction may be returned promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

This sale will positively end September 8, and 
reduced price orders reaching us after that 
date cannot be filled. 

State particularly that you wish Summer catalogue 
No. 31 8 and the reduced price samples, sent free to 
any part of the United States. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
READY AUGUST 22. 

We are now receiving from abroad the 
very latest styles and fabrics for Fall and 
Winter. Our new Catalogue is in prep2- 
ration and will be ready about August 22. 
It will contain illustrations and descriptions 
of 100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from 
$10 to $40, skirts $4 to $20, and jackets $8 
to $30, which we will make to order only. 


Positively No Reductions Allowed From the 
Prices in our Fall and Winter Catalogue 


We have never purchased more attract- 
ive fabrics, or shown more charming styles 
than those we will present to our cus- 
tomers during the coming season, while 
our prices will be lower than ever before. 

If you are contemplating the purchase of 
a Fall or Winter garment, write to-day for 
a selected line of SAMPLES and NEW 
FALL CATALOGUE No. 31 F—sent /ree 
as soon as ready, to any part of the United 
States. Kindly specify whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt or jacket, and 
about the colors you prefer. 

Our samples and Catalogue are abso- 
lutely necessary to the woman who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Established 
Only 15 years 


00 
-00 





No Agents or 
Branch Stores 














































































































HOUSEHOLD FASHION RECIPES 


A QUICK WAY TO CUT 4 
BIAS BANDS LE 


Having decided 
upon the width of 
the bands, and hav- 
ing calculated 4 
the amount of ' 
materia] that 
will be re- Pit 


quired ek 
for £ 






















them, cut your 
material on the bias 
and draw straight lines 
across it with a pencil or 
a piece of chalk. When 
this is done join the bias 
ends of your material together 
so that the ruled lines will meet ; 
press the seam open and then 
begin to cut the ruled lines round 
and round, starting either at the top or 
bottom. The result will be one long bias 
strip which may be readily utilized for 
bands. 


_ slwarded First l'vise in The Journal's Contest 


O WASH white silk garments put them 
to soak in cold water for an hour or two; 
then wash them in tepid water, soaping 

them as they are washed. If the stains have 
not then disappeared wash the garments 
through tepid water a second time; then rinse 
in cold, soft water in which a handful of com- 
mon salt -has been dissolved, and again in 
water containing a little bluing. 


To Make Linen Beautifully White prepare the 
water for washing by putting into every ten 
gallons a large handful of powdered borax; 
or boil with the clothes one teaspoonful of 
spirits of turpentine, putting the turpentine 
in the water before placing the boiler on the 
stove. 


When Washing Muslins and Fine Goods be 
careful not to use strong soaps. 

Soak colored cotton dresses before washing 
them in a solution made by putting one 
spoonful of ox-gall in a gallon of water, to 
stay the colors. 

When washing blue lawn dissolve half a 
pound of saltpetre in a pailful of water and 
dip the articles up and down several times 
before washing. Dresses of lavender or 
green should not be blued and are improved 
by being dried in the sun. 


Powdered Starch Applied Instantly will take 
out almost any fruit-juice stain from wash 
goods, if allowed to remain on the goods for 
a few hours until the discoloration passes 
into the starch. Starch applied in this way 
will remove iodine stains also. 


When Making Starch for Light Clothes use 
soapy water; it will give them a glossy 
appearance and prevent the iron from stick- 
ing. Make the starch for sheer lawns and 
organdies in black and light and dark colors 
out of diluted milk, one-third milk and two- 
thirds skim-milk. Soak well inthis solution, 
and be sure to iron the dresses on the wrong 
side after they have been dried and sprinkled. 

If you have a sheer summer dress, one that 
is limp from wear but otherwise not soiled, 
sponge it on the wrong side with milk and 
water, and after it has been ironed it will 
have a crisp, new look. 


Badly Scorched Linen may be improved by 
following these directions: Boil well half a 
pint of vinegar, half an ounce of soap, two 
ounces of fuller’s earth and the juice of sev- 
eral onions; spread this over the linen wher- 
ever it is scorched and leave it to dry; when 
dry wash the garment, and the scorch will 
have disappeared. 


A Mixture that Will Remove Grease from the 
finest fabrics without injuring them may be 
made from one quart of rain water, two 
ounces of ammonia, one teaspoonful of salt- 
petre and one ounce of shaving soap cut up 
fine. Puta pad of absorbent cotton or biot- 
ting paper under the spot in the garment: 
when rubbing it. 


To Clean and Renew Black Chiffon, lace, veils 
or ribbons boil an old black kid glove in 
water; strain the liquid thus made through a 
cloth and dilute it with warm water. When 
cold take a smooth, uncovered ironing-board; 
upon it place the article to be cleaned, and 
with a sponge dipped in the solution go over 
a small portion at a time; smooth out every 
crease, making the article stick lightly to the 
board. Take good care to keep the edges 
straight. Leave it on the board until dry, 
then peel it off carefully, and the article will 
look crisp, new and fresh. 


To Clean Black Taffeta brush it thoroughly 
with a soft brush, pin down smoothly to a 
padded ironing-board and sponge with the fol- 
lowing solution: Two quarts of cold, strong, 
black coffee and one tablespoonful of ammo- 
nia. Turn the taffeta and repeat the process; 
rub dry with a clean, soft cloth. Be careful 
not to leave too much of the solution in the 
drying process, as it is apt to stiffen the silk. 
Use an old stocking for sponging. This solu- 
tion will also clean colored taffeta. 


Ice Cream Makes a Very Bad Stain, because it 
has both grease and sugar in its make-up. 
To remove stains of it from silk sponge the 
stained places with chloroform or gasoline, 
placing a pad of absorbent cotton or blotting 
paper under the spots. When dry sponge 
with tepid water and a good soap, then rub 
with a flannel cloth until dry. This work 
must be done away from fire or artificial light. 


f Renovating Ribbons, Braids, Laces, Etc. To 
clean and freshen up your soiled and creased 
ribbons take a quart glass jar and fill with gas- 


oline. Put the ribbons in the gasoline and 
leave for twenty-four hours; then remove 
them. Lay onacovered ironing-board and rub 


with a piece of flannel or a soft toothbrush. 
If they are not yet clean wet them with gaso- 
line and rub again. Whenclean and dry lay 
a wet cloth on the stove; place the ribbons on 
the cloth, and with a piece of old velvet or 
woolen cloth press firmly, at the same time 
pulling the ribbons toward you. Repeat until 
all of the wrinkles have been removed and 
you will find the ribbons have a crisp new- 
ness and are not shiny. To remove dust from 
braids, chiffons, laces, etc., hold them over 
the steam from a wet cloth on the stove until 
damp, then stretch flatly on a smooth surface. 


What to Do With Faded Dresses. Women are 
all apt in the summertime to have pink and 
blue linen or gingham dresses that can’t be 
worn because the colors have faded unevenly. 
Here is a recipe to bleach such dresses white, 
and although the dresses won’t stand very 
much wear afterward, still they will come out 
like new. Boil such dresses in a solution of 
one ounce of chloride of lime, a teaspoonful 
of baking soda and a couple of gallons of 
water; rinse very thoroughly in pure water 
and dry in the sun. The dresses should not 
remain in the solution long, and it should be 
renewed as the dye comes out. 


Summer Sewing may be made a very pleasant 


occupation if you have all that is necessary at 
hand —for instance, see that you have plenty 
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INFANTS’ DIAPER DRAWERS 


These drawers are made after a “one-piece drawer”’ 
pattern. The side seam is left open all the way down one leg 
and closes with buttons and buttonholes, the buttons being 
set back two inches. These drawers are easily laundered. 


Awarded Third Prize in The Fournal’s Contest. 


of thread, needles, linings, tape, braid, but- 
tons, your scissors well sharpened, a piece of 
chalk, a sharp lead-pencil for marking (a 
well-dried and hardened piece of toilet soap 
makes a good marker for colored things). 
Be sure to clean your sewing-machine thor- 
oughly; procure a small screwdriver and a 
pointed stick the size of a lead-pencil, a piece 
of bent wire, a piece of soft cotton cloth and 
some kerosene oil; remove the parts of the 
sewing-machine one by one, watching care- 
fully where each piece belongs; then clean the 
body of the machine; the pointed stick will 
reach the corners, the bent wire will draw the 
cloth through small places and around the 
wheels, and the kerosene oil will clean out 
all dust and oil. Finally, oil your machine 
thoroughly, and it will run like a new one. 


In These Days, when shirring is so much 
used, it is well to know that very soft sheer 
goods may be shirred on atwo-thread sewing- 
machine by lengthening the stitch and making 
the tensions rather loose, having one looser 
than the other, so that one thread will be 
straight and draw easily. Place a piece of 
paper under the goods and sew through both 
paper and goods; then pull off the paper 
under each row, and when finished draw the 
straight threads into the desired fullness. 


For the Stout Woman. Perhaps the following 
advice may help the stout woman to cut her 
shirtwaist so that the stripes will not have a 
tendency to run together under the arms: 
Swing the bottom of the pattern so that the 
shoulder seams will run straight across the 
matcrial or at right angles with the fronts; 
have the front edge of the material straight 
and leave the extra fullness at the bottom, 
being careful not to cut the neck too low. 


The Home Milliner may be glad to know that 
by careful brushing, and alcohol applied with 
a soft brush, faded colored straw hats may be 
easily touched up with water-color paints and 
made to look as good asnew. Blue hats may 
be recolored with bluing, using a weak solu- 
tion for light blue hats, and increasing the 
quantity of bluing according to the shade 
required. A natural colored ora white straw 
hat may be cleaned from dust and sunburn by 
cutting a lemon in half, covering the hat with 
powdered sulphur and then rubbing it with 
the half of the lemon. Dry the hat inthe sun, 
and when perfectly dry brush off the sulphur. 


Contributed by Readers of The fournal 


All Shades of Violet Maline Hats are much 
worn this season, and they look very pretty 
with white and tan dresses. These hats are 
inexpensive and may be made by folding 
maline into strips, plaiting it, and sewing the 
strips on to becoming hat shapes. 


If You Have Any Feathers or Birds to put away 
from the moths before going away on your 
August trip place each one separately in the 
centre of a sheet of tissue paper with several 
moth balls; bring the corners of the paper 
together and close every opening; tie tightly 
with a piece of string, and then put away ina 
drawer or a box. 


How One Girl Made White Roses for her sum- 
mer hat: She bought one rose, took it all 
apart, copied the petals exactly in white lawn, 
curled them with a hairpin, and really they 
could not be told from the bought flowers. 
Pink roses may be made in the same way, 
and, by-the-way, a very pretty pink hat may 
be made at home if you have any old roses 
put away. Take the best of the petals and 
recolor them with rouge; arrange them in 
circles around the crown of the hat frame; 
sew the inner part of a rose in the centre to 
look like one large blossom. Finish the hat 
with tulle streamers to tie under the chin ina 
loose knot. 

This season some of the imported hats are 
trimmed with litthe roses made of straw. 
These hats are very attractive and look as if 
they would stand much wear, but, alas! these 
roses are not to be had as yet in this country. 
There is, however, a flower that comes from 
Italy that can be had in many shades at the 
large seed stores; it is called the everlasting 
flower, and does not fade. It can be bought 
for from twenty-five to thirty cents for a large 
bunch, and one bunch is quite sufficient to 
trim a toque. 


If You Have a Soiled White Felt Hat clean it bv 
mixing magnesia and naphtha, and rubbing 
this mixture well into the hat with a brush. 
When it is dry brush it off and your hat will 
be clean. If it is not thoroughly clean repeat 
the process. Trim the hat with a wreath 
made of bunches of the little white lawn roses 
already described. 

Here is a good way to clean a soiled white 
chiffon hat: Take equal parts of magnesia, 
powdered chalk and pulverized Castile soap; 
cover your hat well with this mixture, leaving 
it on for twenty-four hours, and then brush it 
out thoroughly. A white chiffon hat is a good 
investment, as it can be worn all summer, and 
all winter in the evenings to concerts, the 
theatre, etc. 


Here is a Little Useful Advice in regard to 
buying shoes: Don’t buy shoes that do not 
allow the great toe to lie in a straight line, or 
that pinch at the heels. A shoe that is too 
large at the heel is equally as bad, for it does 
not keep the foot in place. Shoes that have 
a depression in the sole allow the joint to 
drop below the level plane. Do not buy 
shoes with the soles turned up much at the 
toes, as they cause the cords on the upper part 
of the feet to contract. Itis wise not to jump 
from a Colonial shoe to a very low walking 
shoe, but to try a medium-height heel. Soak 
kid shoes in milk if you wish the leather to 
become softer and handsomer and to have the 
leather last longer. Have trees for your 
shoes. Brush every part of your shoes care- 
fully with a small, soft brush and rub any 
scratches gently with a little vaseline, then 
polish all over with a piece of flannelette. 
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CREEPING 
APRON 


2 
BACK FRONT 








AN IDEAL CREEPING APRON 


The buttons and buttonholes in the crotch and legs of 
this apron mark this original and novel idea and add to the 
comfort of the baby and mother. 


Awarded Second Prize in The Fournal’s Contest. 


A few minutes’ care of your shoes each day 
will cut your shoe bills almost in half. After 
putting your shoes on and lacing them care- 
fully, smooth them from the toes back, and 
up, as you would gloves. 
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Rubens’ Infant Shirt 





Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no uther, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladcdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. 
Price-List, free 


Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 











No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 














“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS”’ 


Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality known to be the 
best made, if you ask your 
dealer for wares stumped 
with the trade mark — 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Not alone Spoons, but Forks, 
Knives, and a great variety of 
Fancy Serving Pieces can be 
supplied to match. Remember 
the complete stamp — 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
—_— 
Our new catalogue “ V-28" 
. is free. 
MA) Meriden Britannia Co 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
MERIDEN, 


HAMILTON, 
CANADA, 
Sold by 
leading Dealers ‘ 
every where. 














STORK 
PANTS 


(TRADE MARK) 


FOR BABY 


Made of Stork Sheet- 
ing — rubberless water- 
proof fabric — light as 
linen — easily washable —button on neatly over diaper — 
keep baby’s dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 

$1. keeps baby’s food and drink 
Stork Catch-All Bib } vas soiling dress or table- 
cloth. 50 cents each. Send for booklet and samples of fabric. 
Goods at dry goods stores, or by mail from us. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING 00., 72-N Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 






















The latest and most unique pack- 
age of Summer Sweets is Acker's 
Leatherette Souvenir Box, embel- 
lished with five new and character- 
istic miniature paintings of Atlantic 
City, and containing one pound 
Acker's Celebrated Atlantic City 
Salt-Water Taffy in 29 flavors. 

The Box, when empty, makes an 
ideal glove or handkerchief box. 

Mailed to any address in the United 
States for 50 cents. 

FINLEY ACKER Co., 
1213 and 1215 Boardwalk, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
121-123-125 N. 8th 8t. 
Market and 12th Sts. area 
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OF WHITE MOHAIR 


pHs skirt is a full circular 

one with a panel front. 
Small side plaits form a- yoke 
effect. The same idea is car- 
ried out on the bodice. Light 
blue crochet buttons and a 
girdle of soft silk are used for 
trimming. 


OF ANY COTTON MATERIAL 


HE skirt of this dress has five gores. It has 
two deep tucks the width of the bottom 
hem. The yoke on the bodice is of broderie 
Anglaise. Stitched bias bands of darker 
material outline the yoke on bodice and skiru. 
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THE GIRL FROM TWELVE 
TO EIGHTEEN 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





DARK BLUE LINEN \ | 
THE blouse of this suit 
is made double- 
breasted. It is trimmed, 
as are the sleeves, with 
narrow white braid. The 

two-piece circular skirt is | 

also trimmed withthe braid. | 


SE a 


PINK AND WHITE LAWN 


HIS model, which has a two- 

piece circular skirt, would 
be very pretty if developed in 
white lawn and trimmed with 
bands of pink lawn cut in 
points. The plain, circular 
bertha and cuffs should be 
trimmed in the same way. 





A DRESS OF WHITE BATISTE 


HIS full-gathered skirt is shirred with cords 

in curved lines to a plain curved yoke. 

The box-plaits give a new touch to the corded 

yoke effect on waist and sleeves. The double 
fiat rounded collar is very effective. 


| 


| 


| 
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REGINA will furnish music 
for a dance or social gather- 
ing—lively, popular, new music 
—with little trouble, saving the 
expense of an orchestra. 

It fits into the daily life of 
every home. 

One man starts his Regina 
going just before bedtime, and 
lets it play for half an hour, fill- 
ing the house with soft lullabys. 

Several styles of Reginas 
change the discs automatically 
saving all trouble. 

It is just the music for secret 
society, fraternity, lodge or club. 
We would like to explain to the 
secretary of every such organiza- 
tion how it can be used, and 
what it will cost. 

Ask for the booklet, ‘‘A Har- 
mony in Two Flats,”’ which tells 
a rattling good Regina story and 
gives a catalogue of the Regina 
instruments. 


THE REGINA 
COMPANY 


6 East 22nd Street, New York 
275 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Makers of 
Reginaphones, Regina Piano 
Players, and Regina 
Coronas. 

















The 
Walpole 
Traveling 

Case 


Made from guaran- 
teed rain-proof 
material. 
Black seal 
leather 
finish. Nickel 
trimmed. 


Send us your dealer’s 
name with $1.50 and we 
will deliver one case to 
you, express prepaid. 

If you don’t think it’s 
The lightest case for 

its strength 
The strongest case for 


its weight 
The neatest case for 
its price 
Send it back and we 
will return your money 
Women's size, 22x 12x5% 


Children’s size, 18 x 10x 5% 
Order direct of the makers, 
Stating size desired and 
dealer's name. 


F. W. BIRD & SON **{{/""“ East Walpole, Mass. 


Pres de Soie 


NAME ON SELVAGE 


Prés de Soie is the newest and best material 
for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 36 in. 
Light in weight, soft finish, has the silk “feel” 
and “cry,” does not split like taffeta silk and 
costs one-third the price. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES 
No. J at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
No. 2 at 35c.in fast black and forty-five 
new street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEFD. For sale at the Lining 
Counter of Dry Goods Stores generally. 

















If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 











GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


Liberty Taffeta 


For linings, skirts and waists. 
Price 50 Cents 


Name woven continuously in edge. 
MADE ONLY BY 





| LIBERTY SILK CO., 476 Broome St.,. NEW YORK 





A BEADWORK BOOK FREE 


Beautifully Mlustrated in colors, telling all 
about this art and many dainty novelties for ladies, sent free. 


MIZTEC ART 60., Dept. 31, 44 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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How Rose Valente 
Achieved Success 


An Interesting Story of How 
a Young Woman Started in 
Business—A Chance for 
Others to do so, too. 


A young lady of Medina, New York, has recently had 
an experience which has made her envied by all her 
friends. She is Miss Rose Valente, of 142 Center 
Street. When asked for the facts, she modestly re- 
fused to discuss the matter, and simply showed the 
following letter, which she wrote to Professor Shoe- | 
maker, and which fully explains her story: | 

“| write you this letter as a statement of my success | 
after taking your instruction in bookkeeping and to | 








MISS ROSE VALENTE 


inform you how pleased | am with the position you 
secured for me. 

‘When I first wrote to you, I had no idea that | 
bookkeeping could be learned so thoroughly and so | 
easily by correspondence. My friends laughed at the | 
idea, and | had always thought it necessary to attend | 
a business college to learn bookkeeping, but such is | 
positively not the case. I devoted from one half hour | 
to an hour to the study each evening, and in three | 
weeks’ time I had a much better knowledge of book- | 
keeping than the average student who attends a busi- | 
ness college during the same period. I know this to | 
be true because I questioned a young man who was | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





taking a course in a first-class business college, and 
he did not begin to have the practical information | had. 

‘‘As soon as I finished the course, I accepted a 
position that you secured for me. I went to work with | 
a great deal of nervousness. After the first day 
this passed away, because I quickly found out that the 
practical hints which you taught me enabled me to take 
hold at once, and by the second week | had charge of 
a set of books which would stagger many experienced 
bookkeepers. The fact that my employer hasraised my | 
salary twice within the past three months is the best 
proof that my work has been satisfactory. I advise | 
any one who anticipates taking a course in bookkeep- 
ing to take your course. It would be impossible for 
any one to attend a business college and get the same 
attention that you give your students. I have learned 
that if one attends business college he is filled full of | 
a lot of fancy theories that amount to nothing when 
he begins practical work. Your course covers the en- | 
tire tield. When I accepted this position, | seemed | 
to have just exactly the knowledge | required. 

‘The advantage in taking a course by correspond- 
ence is that when you wish to refer to it you always 
have it handy, while in taking a personal course you 
must depend upon memory. During the first few days 
I was compelled to refer to the course. After 1 did this 
a few times I had no trouble. 

“TI enclose an express money-order to pay my 
tuition. Your offer is certainly a fair one. 1 should like | 


to know the business college that will allow its students | 
to pay their tuition after the college places them ina 
position. They do not do this. : 

““You must pardon me if I appear too enthusiastic, but 
several of my friends treated this matter as a joke | 
when I decided to take it up, and the joke is now on 
them. Had I gone to a business college, 1 would not 
be through yet, and would have spent a great deal. As 
it now stands, | have a nice position, and did not have to 
pay a cent for instruction until you placed me in a 
position. 

** Again thanking you for what you have done for me, 
I am very gratefully yours, 


“Rose R. VALENTE.”’ 


Our free book, ‘‘How to Succeed in Business,” 
started Miss Valente on the road to success. It 
tells you how you can learn bookkeeping without 
having any tuition to pay until after we place you 
in a position; the only preliminary cost to you is 
for papers, supplies, etc., which is small. It tells 
you about the most wonderful system of account- 
ing ever discovered. It contains information that, 
more than anything else, will help you succeed 
in life. 

We have a number of these books that will be 
sent absolutely free to ambitious persons who sin- 


| another very practical way is 





cerely desire to better their position and add to 
their income. Send us your name and address on 
@ postal-card to-day, and receive the book by 
return post. Address 


Cemmercial Correspondence Schools 





182K Schools Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OR the 
very lit- 
tle ladies 


and gentle- 
men who go 
to the kinder- 
garten schools 
there is noth- 
ing nicer than 
the Russian 
SHORT YOKE, BACK AND blouse and 

FRONT tunic suits of 
serge and 
cheviot in 
the different 














| shades of blue and gray. These little suits 
| are made just as they have been for over a 


year. The yray cheviots, hopsackings and 
homespuns are made up in the tunic style, 
which is equally as becoming to boys as 
to girls. There is a slight deviation from 
the regular Russian and sailor blouse style in 
the loosely woven materials in grays, which 


| are made up for boys with the bloomer 


trousers showing a couple of inches below the 
tunic. These suits are made with a short 
yoke back and front; the material is laid in 
box-plaits to the yoke, and the plaits are 
flatly stitched to the waist-line. 


HE little girls’ suits are made very much 
the same way, the only difference being 
that at the side seams from the waist to the 
edge of the skirt a plaited gusset is inserted 
to give spring and fullnesstothe skirt. These 
plaits may be either inverted or on the out- 
side, according to the method of making the 
suit. By this I mean that if there are outside 
plaits elsewhere on the suit then the gusset 
should have the plait on the outside, but if the 
plaits of the suit are inverted the gusset, of 
course, should be plaited to match. 
It is not wise to make the sleeves of the 
small children’s clothes too full, as the extra 
fullness is only in the way. 


HE small dark checked materials are all 
admirably suited and _ serviceable for 
these little suits. It will be found great econ- 
omy to make bloomer under-drawers match- 
ing the material of the suit for girls to wear 
with their school dresses—in fact, bloomers 
for girls are not only an economy from the 
laundry point of view, but they are also warm, 
comfortable and practical in many ways. In 
making girls’ under-bloomers to wear with 
their school dresses it will be found better, 
for girls over six years of age, to make the 
bloomer drawers on a shallow circular yoke 
and to cut the drawers circular too, or else 
gored out toward the top, so that they will 


| fit smoothly over the hips. The only place 


where fullness is needed is at the knees, 
where the bloomers should be of sufficient 


| width to insure comfort. For school-children, 


brown, blue and the darker plaids are un- 
questionably the best colors. 


HE kilted skirts and the plaited bodices 
are the best models for making up new 
materials for the growing child, as they have 
the advantage of being easily let out and 
altered as the child grows. For the little 


| girls whose skirts are made upon cambric 


waists, as in the case of the sailor blouse 
suits, there are several good methods of 
arranging both skirt and waist, so that they 
can be easily let down as the child grows. 
One of these is to have a tuck run across the 
waist under the arms, and this 

is the method generally 


| adopted by mothers. Still 








tu cut the skirt three or four 
inches too long, turning this 
up in a hem and stitching it 
with the machine; then turn 
the skirt up again the proper 
length, and finish this second 
hem with hand sewing, using 
a loose slip-stitch, and only 
catching the goods lightly 
with a long under-stitch and 
a short upper one, so that when 
the skirt is let down the traces 
of the stitches may be easily 
removed by a good and thor- 
ough pressing. 


LEEVES are sometimes not 
very easy to manage when 
they need lengthening, but 
there are always possible caps 
and epaulets as contrivances 
for ‘‘ letting down,’’ and these 
may be made of totally dif- 
ferent material from the dress 
itself. The wider widths of 
mohair and Hercules braid are 
particularly nice to use for 
caps, epaulets and entire yokes 
when remodeling children’s 
school dresses. The narrower 





LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 
GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JANE ALLEN 


THE TUNIC STYLE 


SERVICEABLE WOOL DRESS 
























FOR A BOY OF SIX 


PARTY FOR A 
DRESS OF GIRL OF 
VOILE TEN 
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widths of the 
braid may be 

fagot-stitched . 
together to 
form a yoke 

or for the tops 

of sleeves. A 

good plan in 

cutting a pair 

of sleeves for 

a child, to 

provide for 

future length- 

ening, is to 

take a deep 

tuck under the arm seam. This tuck must 
not extend around the sleeve, but simply be 
a deep tuck taken up exactly on the under- 
arm seam after the sleeve is made and sewed 
into the arms-eye. It should be put in just 
at the seam below the arms-eye and should 
turn upward toward the arms-eye and be 
tacked lightly to the same. 

Another wise precaution to take in the 
making of a growing child’s clothes is not to 
cut away the material of a sleeve from under 
the cuffbands, so that when it is necessary tu 
lengthen the sleeve this extra length may be 
used and the cuffbands set down on a lining 
foundation. 





A PRETTY ONE-PIECE 
DRESS 











N ALL-WOOL dress of a serviceable color 
is the most satisfactory for a school dress, 
more so even than the separate coat and jacket 
suits for the girls ‘‘ between ages,’’ although 
the coat and jacket suit is a most useful and 
necessary suit for a girl to possess, as it can 
be very easily adapted to changes, and is nice 
for better wear—that is, for the afternoons and 
Sundays, when it may be worn with soft wash 
silk and sheer muslin blouses; but for the 
real hard wear and tear of school days I think 
the all-wool dress is the best—the dress 
which has developed recently into the shirt- 
waist suit, and which depends for all its 
ornamentation upon the pretty and dainty 
turnover collars and cuffs worn with it. 
If a girl starts with a dark brown serge for 
a school dress, made with a pretty simply 
tucked waist fastening down the back, it will 
be necessary, of course, for her to have an ex- 
tra waist for school wear; the second one might 
be of a small brown and white shepherd’s 
plaid in one of the soft woolen materials or 
of one of the coarser, heavier weaves of pon- 
gee trimmed with a few stitched straps of 
brown serge like the skirt. Sucha suit could 
be worn with one generally useful coat. 


PRETTY school coat for every-day wear 

would be one of dark navy blue chinchilla 
cloth. This is a cloth which is used fre- 
quently for little girls from six to twelve. It 
is a very heavy soft cloth with a heavy nap, 
and makes a coat which requires no inter- 
lining. It is also used a great deal for small 
boys’ reefers and three-quarter-length coats. 
The lining usually preferred for this cloth is 
a soft wool plaid or a heavy quality of farmer’s 
satin or Italian cloth. Coats of this material, 
being so heavy, must be treated in an abso- 
lutely tailored way. Both the heavy and 
fine twilled serges are admirable for school 
coats. These coats, of course, require an 
interlining of flannel, and are really nicer 
and more stylish when made with absolute 
plainness. For the school coat, the plain 
box model with the belted back, loose double- 
breasted fronts, and the plain coat or slightly 
full bishop sleeves and roll- 
ing cuffs, are still the best. 
The neck may be finished in 









several ways; one is with the 
rolling collar which buttons 
up snugly around the throat; 
another is with the notched 
rolling collar, such as is used 
on a man’s coat; still another 
is to use a fitted stitched band 
quite flat, beginning at the 
left side, extending around 
the neck, crossing in front, and 
extending down the opposite 
side from where the buttons 
are. 

But to go back once more to 
the serge coats for a moment, 
they are also pretty when made 
with box-plaited fronts and 
backs, the fastening in the 
front being hidden under the 
second side plait, and the col- 
lar being a square, rolling one. 
If you wish to brighten the 
coat up or alter it a little a 
hood that may be buttoned on 
under the collar, and taken off 
when the weather grows mild, 
is a pretty addition. Line the 
hood with scarlet or with a 
bright plaid silk, and have 
ends of the silk to tie in a bow 








under the collar in front. 
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~ FOR THE ELDERLY WOMAN (“THE WARE OF BEAUTY” 
Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 
FROM DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE JOURNAL'S CONTEST FOR STOCKS AND COLLARS 
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de the bands are black French knots, and inside all is a line of white feather-stitching. = 
nd ‘ 
he 
he ‘Uuranamomer 
o1- 
1e. 

a The stock shown on the right may be ames Rye: Cos per yas. 
? made of white linen or duck, cut in NAME ge tccrtnenps eer EDGE 
d Pie - on < a a Ay | LIBERTY SILK COMPANY, 476 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 

, iece shou uttonhole-stitched in | 
h : ‘ 4 others in- 

Cm black embroidery silk, and connected. CORSET SOLICITO RS Srease thei incomes, 
ve wads ty meneupeunent of in vaguins hess. For pon rh oldcens 


| SIMEON HOLROYD, Manufactcrer, ALBANY, NEW YORE 
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MRS. HOLDEN’S TALKS WITH THE GIRL | 
WHO MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Does YOUR Stationery bear the watermark 
“AUTOCRAT"’? 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 


The Summer Gown 
S THE season advances the most attractive 
A summer dress materials are to be found at 
prices so low that the possession of a neces 


sary or an extra gown is quite a simple matter 
Pretty flower-sprigged, figured, striped and dotted 


HE next model is intended for a white lawn 
or dimity with black or scarlet dots, and trimmed 
with insertions of point de Paris or Valenciennes 
lace; and, by-the-way, you can find very pretty 
Valenciennes insertions at five, eight and nine cents 








lawns, dimities, organ- 
dies and Swiss muslins 
can be found at twenty 
five, fifteen, twelve and 
ten cents a yard. 

Though fashion 
authorities have told 
you the season’s key- 
note is elaboration, it is 
with the simpler modes 
we shall always have to 
do in the work of this 
page; and the plainer 
gowns, made of the ma 
terials I have men- 
tioned, will cost one but 
a trifle. The value of 
simplicity can scarcely 
be overestimated, and it 
should be the first rule 
of the girl who makes 
her own clothes. 


LAIN little summer 
frocks, like those 
illustrated on this page, 
require no lining, and 
they are, next to the 
simplest shirtwaist 
suits, the very things 
with which the amateur 
dressmaker should be- 
gin her experiments. 
Here is what one of 
my correspondents 
writes me in asking for 
advice: ‘‘I have three 
new gowns to be made 
this summer, and I wish \ 
to make them every bit o" 
myself, as my husband 
and I are saving to build 
a home, and every little 
I save inthis way we are very proudof. I had 
never made anything for myself in the way of 
outside clothes until last summer. Then I 
bought a shirtwaist suit pattern and started in 
on a ten-cent gingham, and since then I have 
not spent one cent for dressmaking, and I have 
much prettier things than I ever had before.”’ 





The bodice is arranged in box-plaits, and | ' d , 
Now, what this little lady has done others it has a tiny round yoke of embroidered lawn. Ko-Koon! Yuri-Hana! 
: “ ities gee . Your dealer should 
can do; so start to work on a pretty ten-cent In order that this white yoke may be kept in howe Gon} ! 
lawn, using one of these five models in the a continual state of freshness it would be _ e If not, write to us a 
experiment. The models are all very simple. wise to have it detachable or separate. > Rochambeau Silk Co. o 
Most of the skirts are of five-gore construction, About twelve yards of gingham or lawn aed Greene St. - 
some being cut wider than others, to admit of should make the gown. sia Ge 
the plaits or gathers about the hips. Numer- Black 
ous full-width skirt patterns are sold these HE last model illustrated also has a skirt and “ull 
days, and girls can readily find a pattern to of wide five-gore shaping, with two wide 4 mI sat 
answer for any one of the models shown here. tucks or applied folds above the hem. The ure 
The waists are so simple that no trouble fullness of the skirt is arranged in narrow WE T% 
should be experienced in Cutting them from plaits or tucks which are stitched down as far scat = 


a plain waist pattern. When the waist is to 
be plaited or tucked arrange and baste these 
tucks or plaits before the material is cut. 


OW I shall describe each model at length, 
and as plainly as possible. The first 

one is a simple evening gown, and it has its 
skirt cut after a slightly wide five-gore pat- 
tern with a plain front gore and two twelve- 
inch flounces. The flounces are cut straight, 
notcircular. Thefullness atthetopof the skirt 





TYPICAL LINGERIE GOWN 





SIMPLE EVENING GOWN FOR 
GIRL OR MATRON 


AN EFFECTIVE DOTTED MATERIAL 
1S VSED HERE 

























SERVICEABLE STREET SUIT 


ayard. The skirt of this gown is full, and it may 


be cut after a circular or 
a wide five-gore shap- 
ing. If you expect your 
gown to have acquaint- 
ance with the washtub 
and the iron I should 
advise the gored model, 
as its seams help to 
keep the skirt in shape. 
The waist closes at the 
back and has a fitted 
bertha edged with the 
lace insertion. If a 
fuller bertha be desired 


small, straight flounce, 
and shirred at the top. 


or guimpe of the lace 
insertions fagot-stitched 
together. 

About eleven yards of 
lawn will be required 
for this gown, while the 
amount of lace depends 
upon the number of rows 
of insertion used in the 
skirt. Thegownis 
suitable for after- 
noon or evening 
wear. 


“T HE fourth model 
is intended fora 
very simple street 
suit, and it has its 
waist and the upper 
part of the skirt ar- 
ranged in narrow 
box-plaits. If a 
material is used 
that will not require 
laundering the skirt 
may be cut after a circular pattern, in two 
pieces, with a seam at the front and one at the 
back, and with the fullness arranged in the 
small box-plaits. I suggest, for the material, 
dark blue lawn with small, white figures, ora 
black or brown shepherd’s-plaid gingham. 


as the knees. The bodice closes at the back, 
and has a simple trimming down the front 
formed of rows of embroidered Swiss muslin 


it may be cut like a | 


There is a separate yoke | 


or lace, fagot-stitched together. The collar | 


and the deep undersleeves are of the same 
trimming. 

From twelve to fourteen yards will be re- 
quired in the development of this gown. 


UST a word as to the length of the skirts. 
For the younger girls I prefer the skirt to 


SG »> 








AUTOCRAT STATIONERY has just been intro- 
duced by us to the buying public, and so con- 
fident are we of its success that we are willing 
to go toa great expense to convince you that 
it is the finest stationery made to-day, appeal- 
ing to people with refined and exclusive taste 


Send us the name of your local stationer, 
and by return mail we will send you our 
unique and useful little booklet, ‘‘ POLITE 
CORRESPONDENCE,’’ showing the cor- 
rect form of wes and acknowledging 
invitations to social functions. 

‘This booklet also shows samples of AvtTo- 
CRAT STATIONERY made in Bond, Linen, Wed- 
ding Plate, Vellum, and Deckle Edge in follow- 
ing tints: white, blue, and gray. 

ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU F 


AUTOCRAT 


SS ~ 
4 ~~ 


If he does not carry it, send us 50c. for our 
special cabinet of paper and with envelopes to 
match, and we will deliver same to you promptly, 
prepaying delivery charges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

We are going to present to the patrons of 
AUTOCRAT STATIONERY a limited number of 
beautiful desk sets, consisting of eigi« pieces, 
sterling silver mounted, valued at $15.00 

Send us your order to-day and we will inform 
you at once how easily you can procure one of 
these sets without any expense whatsoever and 
with but a few minutes’ work. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Mfr. Stationers 
72 Water St., Holyoke, Mass, 
We will present FREE a Sterling Silver Penholder 


to the first 500 people ordering of us a 50c. box of 
Autocrat Stationery. 








/ 


_—- — - 
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“KO-KOON” || YURI-HANA 
19 in. at 55c 19 in. at 35c 


The strongest, most Far brighter, and 
briliiant and durable \| silkier than qualities 
all-silk taffeta retailing at 39c. 











36 in. at $1 36 in. at 65c 





We guarantee wear of Compare before you 


Ko-Koon buy 

















is laid in little tucks, to correspond with the clear the floor; while for older girls or ma- 1 Your protection is the imprint on the edge. 
tucks of the waist. The simple waist closes trons a pretty length is to have the skirt just I ALL PURE SILK LININGS 

in the back, and it is tucked to simulate a touch all around. With either of these oo ee a 

voke; and, after the tucking is done, the lace 


insertion is laid on and stitched, and the ma- 
terial is then cut away beneath. The lace is 
a twelve-cent point de Paris insertion. 

The summer goods vary in width from 
twenty-seven to thirty inches, and this design 
will require from twelve to fourteen yards of 
material and nine yards of lace. 

I should advise that, for girls, this model 
be developed in sheer white lawn, mull or 
dimity, in which case it may be worn over a 
slip of pale blue, pink or violet lawn. 

The model would be appropriate for an 
older lady if the bodice were made to close in 
the front, and the material used were gray and 
black figured dimity or a black dotted Swiss. 
I have seen pretty qualities of black mate- 
rials at twelve and a half cents a yard, and if 
these were used I should advise black lace. 
Such a gown could be worn over a black drop 
skirt and a black waist-slip, or over white. 


HE second model illustrated has a rather 

wide five-gore skirt, but with a single 
wide Spanish flounce. The flounce is cut 
straight, but slightly wider at the back, to 
make a graceful length. The bodice is a 
simple blouse, closing at the back, with a 
deep, round yoke and full sleeves, and the 
simple trimming consists of rows of very nar- 
row Valenciennes lace gatheredon. Between 
the rows of frilled lace there is feather- 
stitching, done in white cotton. 

This model will take about twelve or four- 
teen yards of material; and, reproduced in 
mull, delicate lawn or Swiss muslin, it will 
be a typical ‘‘ lingerie gown.’’ 





A GIRLISH MODEL 


lengths one’s dainty petticoat would answer 
as a drop skirt, or there may be used a foun- 
dation skirt of white lawn finished with a 
ruffled or a plaited flounce. When the out- 


side skirt is of greater length a drop skirt is | 


absolutely necessary. 


THIN white India silk makes an excellent 
slip lining, and one that is compara- 
tively inexpensive. This silk is very durable, 
it launders well, and it is very cool and 
pleasant to wear. A girl possessing such a 


lining can readily make it do duty with sev- | 


eral gowns, and for several seasons; and the 
waist lining can be worn at all seasons under 
blouses of shecr lawn, or of lace, or under 
blouses upon waich any openwork is used. 
Such a waist-slip should not be tightly fitted, 
but should be cut in blouse fashion, high at 
the neck, with a plain, slightly full front in 
one piece, no side-bodies, and with plain 
backs. Theclosing is preferably at the back. 


ERE are two suggestions for simple hats: 
For a young girl a modified Colonial 
shape in white straw may be trimmed with two 
large, flat rosettes formed of plaited ribbon or 
gathered narrow lace. Another model is a 
soft, thick straw in white, cream or black, 
which has a low crown, and a moderate brim 


turned down over the hair at the back. The | 


only trimming necessary is a wreath of varie- 
gated flowers, which can be bought ready 
made. This model could be carried out in 
black straw with a wreath of white roses, and 
it would be appropriate for wear with a gown 
of black lawn or Swiss muslin. 


| 
| 
| 








Send us your name and we'll send you free 
a sample of CAILLER’s GENUINE Swiss MILK ¥ 
CHOCOLATE for eating. A year ago almost 
unknown to Americans ; now the most popu- 
lar milk chocolate throughout the country. 


Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 


is made in a model factory situated in Broc, 
Gruyere Valley, the richest milk section in 
Switzerland. 

In powder for drinking, Cailler’s is the most 
delightful beverage you ever tasted in the way 
of Cocoa or Chocolate. Nourishing, whole- 
some and delicious. You will find it superior 
by far to any chocolate you have ever used. 

CAILLER’S is sold everywhere by fancy gro- 
cers, druggists and confectioners. 

For samples, address 


J. H. FREYMANN 











General Agent for U.S. A. 
861 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 
F. L. Cailler's, Ltd., Est. in Vevey, Switzerland, 1319. 
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it “ay : 
|FLIES CARRY. DISEASE | 


should be used liberally. 
and can be purchased from your dealer. 


THE 0. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Dr. Edwin B. Behrend, the physi- 
cian who was first to discover that the 
late Senator Hanna had typhoid fever, 
was asked by Jacob Waldeck of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association to 
tell something of the disease: how it 
is detected, how spread and the treat- 
ment. Among other things, Dr. 
Belirend said: ‘‘It was found during 
the war with Spain that flies were 
deadly agents for the spread of the 
disease. They would alight on waste 
matter infected with the disease and 
afterwards on the food that was 
served to the soldiers. Bacilli ad- 
hering to the feet of the flies were 
carried from the waste to the food 
and thereby reached the soldiers.”’’ 


Our reason for quoting the above is to remind 


you that 
Tanglefoot 
Sticky Fly Paper 


It is inexpensive 











Cleans and preserves the teeth 
as nothing else willdo. Endorsed 
by thousands of dentists. Accept 
no substitute. 25c. per tube at the 
best toilet counters or direct from 
Dentacura Company on receipt of 

price. 


Dentacura Company, Newark, N.J.,U.S.A. 








Perfumed 
BATH POWDER 


You can have a luxurious bath in your own 
home for one cent by using Bathas weet. 
Cleansing and antiseptic. Used when wash- 
ing your hands and face, in manicuring, mas- 
Saging and shampooing, its delicate perfume 
makes it simply delightful. Leaves the skin 
soft, white and velvety. 

If not obtainable of your dealer, 
Send us 25 cents and we will send 
you a box —plenty for 2 baths. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY 
343 Broadway, NEW YORK 











funded if misrepresented. 
Miss E. DE LEON 


A Beautiful Human Hair 


Wavy Pompadour 
$3.78. 2 oz. 22 in. Wavy Switch, 


2.00. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, with sample. Money 


a 


re- 


| before cutting. 


THREE USEFUL PATTERNS 
by 


> To Cut a Shirtwaist 
y \»? From a Fitted Pattern 
\ 
= By 
\ 
\ Fi rence .. Br wre 


N FITTING one of the new flat shirtwaists the 
result with the home dressmaker is usually far 
from being satisfactory. 

The first requisite is a dress waist pattern which 
fits well around the neck. See that the distance 
from the front to the arm’s-eye is exact, also the 
width across the back. Pin the front under-arm 
piece to the front, with the two seams coming 
together at the top, allowing the pattern below the 
waist to come as it will: pin the curved under-arm 
piece to the back in the same way. 

If the shirtwaist is to 
be tucked measure the 
length of front and 
back from the shoulder 
seam, and tuck the ma- 
terial on the straight 
Then 
place the front of the 
pattern on the material 
with the front edge on 
the straight at the 
neck, and down about 
six inches, leaving the 
pattern to swing 
aroundas it will. This 
will give the necessary 
fullness at the bust- 
line and below, and 
leave the flat effect 
above. 

Be sure to allow 
length enough in front 
if a bloused effect be 
desired. Pin the back 
of the pattern on the 
fold of the material. 
The slight distance 
left between the under- 
arm piece and the 
back will allow for a little fullness at the waist- 
line. The plait on the shoulder, so much in vogue, 
is easily laid when the pattern is pinned on the 
material. 

If these directions are carefully followed there 
will be none of the usual difficulties — the pulling 
apart in front and wrinkling about the arms — 
which stamp the average shirtwaist of amateur make. 


eS 
A New-Styie Creeping Apron 
By Mabel Wilson Keek 


DECIDED, when my baby began to creep, that 
a simple form of slip similar to a flannel skirt 
could be utilized as a creeping apron. Accordingly 
I bought some dark gingham and madea slip. A 





STRAIGHT Ect oF MATERIAL 








Fo.p oF MATERIAL 














| small box-plait extended from the neck down the 


front some three inches, and a small tuck on each 
side of the back fitted the neck, which was simply 
bound with a bias piece of the gingham. Two or 
three plaits were laid in 
each sleeve at the wrist, 
and theedge was hemmed. 
Across the bottom of the 
back of the slip five but- 
tons were sewed on the 
hem, and corresponding 
holes were worked in the 
hem of the front piece. 
The first ones were made 
far enough from the 
under-arm seams to per- 
mit the child’s legs to go 
through. When buttoned 
across the skirts were all held from the floor and 
the baby’s clothes protected. 

From one yard and a half to two yards, according 
to the width of the material used, will make this 
apron for a child one year old. 

I was very much pleased with the little creeping 
apron I had invented, and it proved a great improve- 
ment upon the styles of creeping apron which I had 
seen in the shops. 

Many mothers use long aprons with bands at 
both ends for creeping aprons. One band buttons 
around the baby’s waist outside his clothes, and the 
other is turned under the skirts and buttons around 
the waist under all his clothes. Still another style 
of apron is a pair of overalls made high-necked and 
long-sleeved. 

Where the expense of laundering need not be 
considered the pale blue and pink and white 
checked ginghams would be pretty to use. For 
creeping aprons in winter nothing could be nicer 
than outing flannel, which is sott, inexpensive and 
very easy to launder. 

~~ 


Little Boy’s Shirtwaist from His Father's 
Trousers 
By Mrs. C. T. Shaffer 
AST year I made a nice little shirtwaist for my 


boy, who is nearly six years old, out of a pair 
of his father’s discarded trousers. From the accom- 





~~~ ye = 7 





panying diagram it may be seen how I accomplished 
this. 

The material was fine in quality and washed 
beautifully. 


I piped the collar, cuffs and front plait 
with bright red and 
used nice buttons, 
so the waist is 
quite pretty, and 
the child is very 
proud of it. 

I have never 
found it at allworth 
while to make my 
little boy’s trousers 
from his father’s 
oldones. The ma- 
terial is usually too 
fine to stand the 
wear and tear of a 
small boy’s activ- 
ity, consequently I 
was glad when I hit 
upon this plan of 
utilizing them in a 
way that has been 
I shall certainly repeat the 








perfectly satisfactory. 


| experiment very soon. 


1025 Opera House Bidg., Chicago | 


I made it very neatly and pressed it thoroughly 
when it was finished. Nothing gives such an air 
to a cloth garment as a pressing with a heavy iron. 


F 













FACE 
POWDER 


A fresh, clear complexion is Nature’s 
greatest gift to beauty—it should 
be jealously guarded. 


Lablache Face Powder 


aids Nature to give every woman a beautiful 
complexion. It makes the skin smooth and 
velvety, bringing a delicate, healthful bloom 
to the cheek, and clearness to the neck and 
arms. It prevents and relieves sun-burn 
and other discomforts caused by the heat 
and dust of summer—cooling and refresh- 
ing the tender, inflamed skin. The genuine 
Lablache has signature of Ben. Levy in red 
on label of box. Accept no other. Substitutes 
may be dangerous. Flesh, white, pink, cream 
tints. soc. a box. Of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & COMPANY 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 





“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick, a valuable book 
embracing the best suggestions from 
years of experience. Also gives an inter- 
esting description of the wonderful new 


GRANITE 
STEEL 
WARE 
(Patented) 

which she finds soadmirably adapted to every kitchen 
use. Being light it does not tire the housewife. Is 
durable, clean and economical. Perfectly pure and ab- 
solutely safe to use. ‘‘ Kitchen Experience"’ gives many 
ideas which housewives find of everyday help. Write 
for the book —it is free. Royal Granite Steel Ware, 


with the label on each article, is sold by all dealers. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING CoO. 
Dept. A 84. Fulton Street, New York 














“ Wardrobes " 
for men, also. 
Clothes hung as in 


Can’t be crushed in a 


Wardrobe Trunks 


Usual pressing unnecessary. 
closet, but held fast. 





No need to unpack. Getanythingina 
and beauty. minute without disarranging contents. 
No lifting. A wardrobe-chiffonier, as 
convenient at home as when traveling 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, 
send us his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 
Look for the lion in every trunk. 
Write for N. DRUCKER & CO. 
trunk 909 Broadway 
(Free) 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Makers of all styles of trunks. 








\ TRADE-MARK 





Braided Wire 
Pompadour Rolls 


With New Hair-Pin Lock 
12 in., 15¢ COOL AND SANITARY 


Can’t Injure the Hair Lace Covered to Match Hair 
New Double Dip Pompadour Roll, 25 Cents 
In leading stores or postpaid by mail. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
“ Simplex " Egg Beater or ** Paragon "’ Dust Beater, 15c. each. 


QUICK AS WINK 


Peet’s Patent Invisible Eyes are adjusted in a moment, 
and held securely in place by Triangle Ends. There is no 
eye that compares with 


PEET’S rvistii. EYE 
Neat, durable and compact. All sizes at all stores or by 


mail. Black or white. 2 doz. Eyes 5c.— with Spring Hooks 
10c. Sold only in envelopes. Look for the Trade Mark. 


“It’s in the Triangle” 


% PEET BROS. Dept. I, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










8 in., 10¢ 
10 in., 12¢ 




















































S % 


Turns down like gas. Fits your fixtures 
the same as a common electric bulb. 
l.ow cost. Sold by all dealers or direct 
from factory. Name HYLO in every 
tulb. Insist on the genuine. Send 
stamp for “‘ How to Read Your Meter.”’ 
THE PHELPS CO. 
11 Rowland 8t., Detroit, Mich. 











- BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH on Easy Terms 


Send lock of hair from near the root, and we 
will send two oz. 22 inch beautiful human 
hair switch to match. If pleased with it 
send $1.50 in ten days, or sell three B 
switches and receive yours free; gray and white a 
little more. Other hair goods ofall colors and kinds @ 
at proportionate prices. Uustrated Cat- 
alog Free. Imperial Hair Emporium, 
— 103 E.125th St.,N.Y 
‘S. OP oF ap ag AO 
Se Se ee Pe, ee 























The only genuine 
Liberty Crepe 


Has name woven continuously in edge. 


Price $1.00. 
MADE ONLY BY 
LIBERTY SILK COMPANY, 476 Broome Street, New York 


Boy or Girl? 


Health and sport for 
both in the 


Irish Mail 
** It’s geared’’ 
A great muscle-maker— 
broadens back and shoul- 
ders, strengthens spine, puts 
sinew into the limbs. Doesn't 
overtax. Endorsed ani rec- 
ommended by physicians. 
Perfectly safe. Strong, 
rubber-tired, plenty of speed. Write for illustrated booklet, FREE. 


The Standard Mig. Co., 1453 Irish Mail St, Anderson, lad. 








“They can't upset.” 











VAN DUZER's 
VANILLA EXTRACT 


We buy the best selection of the best 
grade of Mexican vanilla beans pro- 
duced each year. We use no artificial 
vanillin or dangerous adulterants. We 
employ the most skillful chemists and 
the most perfect processes at every 
step. And we put fifty-four years of 
experience into every bottle. 

Van Duzer’s Vanilla is perfectly pure. 

It is the standard of excellence. 

See that the name “ Van Duzer” is on 
any extract you buy —it is purity insur- 
ance. If your grocer won’t give you 
Van Duzer’s, tell us. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
NEW YORK = &ést. 1850. 








THE SCHOOL QUESTION ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COL-LEGE AGENCY 
1823 Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. , 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


| Teter-Toter 


A novel and practical enter- 
tainer for children. One of 
our new inventions. Made 
of seasoned hard wood. 
Built very strong; acdjust- 

able so that large and small 
| children can teter with ease. 














7 Painted a rich red and var- 
nished. Write for our handsome, illustrated folder of children’s 
novelties. RICAN M’F’G CO., 3201 Kenwood Ave., 





HAIR GOODS 
Fitting WIGS dna Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 
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“ROOT/SCAL” 


Makes Roofs Last Ten Years Longer 


Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely Water- 
proof and Look Better Than a New 
One and Save the Price—Will Add 
Ten Years to the Life of Any 
_ Roof — Guaranteed 


Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various Uses 
Sent Absolutely Free on Request 


It is useless to go to the expense of putting on 
a new roof when you can make the old one good 
as new in point of service, have it look better 
and save the price. ROOF LEAK will do it — 
Guaranteed. It will make an old leaky roof abso- 
lutely waterproof. It will add ten years to the 
life of any roof, new or old. It stops and pre- 
vents rusting in tin or iron roofs and arrests and 
prevents decay in shingle roofs. 

ROOF LEAK is put up in heavy liquid cement 
form and is applied as received. You will be 
surprised to learn how cheap you can make your 
old roof new or make your new roof last a life- 
time. It will not crack in winter or soften in 
summer, and is highly FIREPROOF. 

ROOF LEAK has been made and sold since 1898 and is 
increasing in popularity and use at an enormous rate. It is 
being used on the houses, barns and granaries of the farm- 
ers of the land and on the beautiful homes and cottages of 
our cities. The roofs of mills, elevators, store buildings, 
factories, depots, roundhouses, hotels, churches and school- 
houses throughout the length and breadth of the land are 
being beautified, made whole and durable by ROOF LEAK. 
Has been adopted by the U.S. Marine Hospital Service, 
prominent railroads and steel works. It gives equally good 
service on tin, iron, felt or shingles. When you buy it you 
have the assurance that you are not only saving the price 
of a new roof, but that you are getting a roof that will last 
longer, look better and be better than anything else you 
could get. It has been tried and stood the test 

There is but one ROOF LEAK and it is sold in our original 
kits bearing our signature and trade-mark, not sold in bulk 
Anyone having a roof that he wants to get ten years more 
service from without the expense of a new roof should 
write at once and get liquid samples and interesting book 
showing various uses, all of which will be sent absolutely 
free on request. Write to-day and save the price of a new 
roof or insure the prolonged life of roofs in good condition, 


Eliott Varnish Go. 1 Flee Seas 


275 Pearl St., New York 


Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes 









Ostermoor 























Ostermoor Express 
Mattress $15. Prepaid 
Our handsome 136- page book, “ The Test of 
Time,” treats exhaustively the mattress 
question, and describes and illustrates the 
OSTEK MOOK productions —seul free, 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 1]bs., . $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, . P lbs., ‘ 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., . 11.70 
4 feet wide, . . 40 lbs. ‘ 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs. 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches tong. 


In two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices 


SENT ANYWHERE 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


and your money refunded if not all you hoped 
for after ‘Thirty Nights’ Free ‘lial. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED: 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you.. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








WHAT GIRLS HAVE | 
ASKED ME 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 





Outing Dress for a Girl of Sixteen 


Kitty. For a girl of sixteen the nicest and 
most useful outing dress is the sailor suit of linen, 
duck, crash or tropical serge. 


To Clean a White Straw Hat 


Mrs. M. W. Clean your white straw hat by 
rubbing it well with a stiff brush dipped in lemon 
juice; then press the hat carefully into shape and 
allow it to dry. 


Blouse of Dotted Swiss 


ELIZABETH M. Yes, the dotted Swiss mus- 
lins make lovely blouses, the softer muslins with 


| the tiny dots closely placed being the better style. 


Mourning Blouses 


MARGARET. When one is in mourning blouses 
suitable for warm weather may be made from any 


| of these materials: Black pongee, India silk, thin 


| serge, the skirt being of instep length. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen Shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
Human Hair r 

FADELESS 

SWITCHES 


on approval. 


Transformations 
adapted for 
covering gray 

Natural Wave and streaked 
Pompadour, $3. hair, $8, Send sample with order. 
PARISIAN HAIR C0O., Dept. 6, 162 State St., Chicago 
SQ UAB restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
* good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs areraised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 












sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 


voile or veiling of silk or wool texture, chiffon, 
crépe de chine, lawn, plain Swiss muslin or mull, 
and plain black net. White in most of these mate- 
rials may also be worn when one is so disposed. 


To Clean a Kid Belt 


L. McB. You can clean your white kid belt by 
sponging it thoroughly with naphtha or gasoline, 
taking due precaution in using the explosive. 


Simple Traveling Outfit | 


Mrs. J. L. M. A simple outfit for one week’s 
visit to the Exposition might consist of a coat and 
skirt suit of blue, brown or gray mohair or thin blue 
Then you 
will need four or five plain washable shirtwaists and | 
a simple hat of straw to match the suit. If you 
wish a somewhat dressy gown could be added for | 
dinner or evening wear. 


Serviceable Lingerie Lace 


JOSEPHINE S. Point de Paris is a very good 
lace with which to trim a dressy white cambric 
petticoat. This lace has the advantages of being 
durable, effective and inexpensive, and it launders 
well. 


To Remove Puckers in a Garment 


AMATEUR. The spot that puckers in your 
cloth skirt may be removed by a process the tailors 
call ‘‘ shrinking.’’ To do this dampen the spot 
thoroughly, place a damp cloth on the surface, and 
press with a hot iron. You can shrink any pucker 
out of a skirt or jacket in this way. 


A Pretty Shirtwaist 


ELEANOR R. An effective morning blouse may 
be made of ordinary household crash. Select a 
crash with a pretty red-striped border, and employ 
this border for a band down the front of the waist, 
epaulet straps, cuffs and collar. 


Methods of Finishing Seams 


Mrs. W. E. A. The seams of a seven or nine 
gore skirt may be finished in several ways: the 
ordinary seam finish with the edges pressed well 
open; the ** lapped’”’ seam, which has both edges 
turned in one direction and held in place by one or 
two careful lines of machine-stitching ; and the 
‘* strapped ’’ seam, which has its edge pressed well 
open, and a band of the material applied directly 
over the right side of the seam and stitched. 


A Tucked Skirt 


A GIRL WHO SeEws. Yes, you can make a 
washable skirt with tucks if you like ; but I should 
not advise any of the full or intricate models for 
such a skirt. Select, rather, a seven or nine gore 
model with a graduated tuck at eaclk side seam; 
and have the tucks stitched down to within twelve 
or fourteen inches of the bottom of the skirt. 


Finish for a Wrap 


JessicA. There are several ways in which you 
could trim your summer wrap of pongee. You 
could employ stitched bands of the material itself, 
of taffeta of the color of the pongee or black, or you 
could use lace. A most effective result may be 
obtained by the use of bands of Chinese embroidery ; 
or, when the embroidery is not possible, bands of 
brilliantly figured satin foulard piped with black. 


To Shrink Linen or Duck 


CAREFUL. To shrink your heavy linen allow 
it to steep in cold water for several hours, then dry 
it slowly in the shade. If you hang it up carefully 
by one selvedge the material will dry smoothly and 
require no pressing. 


A Hat Facing 


Anxious. Finish the under brim of your 
Leghorn hat with a soft folded draping of maline 
or tulle. This may be tacked in place. Let the 
maline be an orange color, soft yellow, or the color 
of the straw itself. 


Some Simple Hats io Trim at Home 


TWENTY. Simple hats, easily trimmed at home, 
might be selected from the following list: a black 
or écru straw trimmed with large black velvet, 
yellow-centre daisies; a blue straw trimmed with 
cornflowers; a large white hat ornamented with a 
band of black ribbon velvet and a stiff bow of the 
same ; or a hat simply finished with a flat rosette 
and a quill. 


To Widen a Skirt 


Mrs. T. L. M. If your seven-gore skirt is too 
narrow and you have enough materialadd two more 
gores, thus making a correct nine-gore model. 
Another plan would be to rip the bottom of each 
side seam and insert a set of plaits. 


Mohair is Not Washable 


Mrs. J. B. M. 


Mohair is not supposed to be 
washable. 


It is never ‘‘ shrunken,’’ as the steam- 


ing process is supposed to injure the lustre of the | 


fabric. It would be wise to select another material 
if you wish to have your dress laundered. 


To Freshen a Black Straw Hat 


Lovigz. You can freshen your black straw 
sailor hat by the application of black liquid shoe- 
polish. 





The Ladies’ 


= "i ad 


PRICE COMPLETE $3200. 


eee 


Are You Going to 
Build ? 


You will enjoy your home more 
if itis designed for you. Our big 
book of 150 plans for 25c silver — 
richly illustrated — suggests ideas. 
Then add your ideas and let us 
design a home that fits your lot — 
and your purse. 

No matter what the cost, it should 

be picturesque, comfortable and 

economical, Write today, enclosing 
6c. for postage, if you please. 
J. 3H. DAVERMAN & SON, 
110 Smith Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Kleanwell Tingle 
Sponge is simply the 
genuine Kleanwell 
Rubber Sponge made 
in a new form. 


Tingle 
Sponge 


The 


is provided with a re- 
versible strap which 
affords a firm grip 
and permits the use 
of either side. Fits 
the hand perfectly. 

For an exhilara- 
ting bath and rub- 
down, or as a gen- 
tle massage for the 
complexion, it is 
unexcelled. Try it. 

For sale by all 
dealers, or by mail. 


Two sizes, 75c. and $1.00. 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
Sole U. 8. Agent, 

84 and 86 Chambers 8t. 









UNFIT A MAN 
POR THE DAY’S WORK 


Stuffy, unsanitary, poorly 
made pillows cause 
more loss of sleep 
than insomnia 


lo insure a good night’s 
rest, sleep on the, 


EMMERICH FEATHER PILLOW 


Than which a better pillow is not mace. 


Every genuine Emmerich Pillow has this 
Trade-Mark Tag attached, a guarantee that 
the pillow is filled exclusively with feathers 
that have been thoroughly cleansed and puri- 
fied by our own exclusive process. he 
EMMERICH Pillow contains no shoddy, 
no cotton, no feathers in the raw condition 
which breed and attract vermin. 
The Emmerich Trade-Mark tag is a guarantee that you 
are securing the best to be had in pillows. Dealers guar- 
antee the Emmerich Pillows and are instructed to 
replace with new ones any _ & . trade-mark 
pillows not entirely satisfactory. Insist on the C. EB. & 
0. Tag being on every pillow if you want Clean, Elastic, 
Comfortable and properly made sanitary pillows. 


FREE, _ 4 HANDSOME SATIN CUSHION COVER 


complete with back and corner cords ready for pillow, 
will, for a short time, be presented to purchasers of 
C. E. & Co. pillows or cushions. Write for our booklet 


“Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows” 


Tells what you ought to know about pillows and how 
to secure the cushion cover free of charge. Write to- 
day. A postal will do. Mention your dealer’s name. 











— EMMERICH & CO., 196 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 
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TheWIRE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


Is the strongest and most sat- 
isfactory snap fastener made. 
Each part a strong, lasting 
spring. Quickly sewed to the 
dress and does not cut thethread. 
Once on it never has to be re- 
placed. The ordinary strain of 
dress wearcannotunclaspit. Itis 


“The Snap that Holds” 


The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., 364 
Broadway, New York. Price 10 cents per dozen, at your 
dealers. lf he does not carry them send us his name and 
Three Two-Cent Stamps for a sample card of one dozen per- 
fect garment fasteners. Address 
WIRE BALL FASTENER CoO. 

74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. y, 





Dept. A, 








Forfume 


Write for free sample and 


information how, to secure 
a copy of RONDELS celebrated 
masterpiece painting 


en- 
titled “PURITY ”’ size 


19 x 26 beautifully colored 


Artist proof edition 
FRENCH CAVE @& CoO. 
Manufacturing Perfumers 
435 ARCH ST. PHILA. 





Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap | 
you probably do not know what we | 
| 


mean by a soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 





Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 
Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 

Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 
: : . TRADE 
It has great Merit and is not expensive. 


At all dry goods dealers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 


L Boston and New York MAKK ) 


CTRINFLOL 


FINISH _ 








DELIGHTS 
ALL USERS 


Gives a beautiful fin- 
ish to floors and interior 
woodwork whether pre- 
viously painted or not. 
Will not scratch, mar or 
show heel marks. Send 
25c. to pay express 
charges, and we will de- 
liver to your address a 
good Brush and a Can 
of Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish (Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry or 
Transparent), enough 
for twenty square feet, 
two coats, FREE. 


Address Dept. L. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 


Rogers Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 
DETROIT (on Lee wele BUFFALC 


FREE TO MOTHERS 














Send us the name of 
a dealer who does not 
keep the! 


MINNEAPOLIS 


* NM” 
WAIST 


and we will send you 
free one of our 25 
cent “MM” Waists if 
you enclose 6c. for 
postage. Give age of 
child. Savechildren's 
health and figures by 
suspending clothes 
from the shoulders — 
the ““M " Waist does 
this and never loses 
its shape. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Dept. A, Minneapolis,Minn. 








Co — 





Minneapolis ‘‘ M’’ Waist 
showing how hose supporters are attached. 
To fasten: Slip the point of the safety 
pin at the top of the Hose Supporters 
through the hollow tube at the bottom of 
this attachment. A perfect arrangement. 
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UNDERSKIRTS 


are unequaled for comfort and style, being made 
from a new fabric that is very soft and fine, and 
wears superbly. Fancy stripe, embroidered edge, 
35c. Other styles, 50c., 75c., and $1. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


If you do not easily find “* WEARWELL " skirts, 
write us enclosing price and 10c. extra for post- 
age, with name of dealer where you inquired, 
and we will send you the skirt by postpaid mail. 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first short clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 40 patterns of both long and 
short clothes 25 cents. Full directions for mak- 
ing, material to be used, etc., with each set. An 
illustrated booklet on baby things and helps and 
hints to expectant mothers free with order. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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Pillsbury’s is Imitated 
The packages— barrels 


standard flour, are the ones most imitated. 


If it isn’t Pillsbury’s : 
it isn’t the Best Flour. oa Wr 


Study the trade-mark and you can not be deceived. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers also of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 
Breakfast, Dinner anc Supper, in a hundred different ways. 
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RCH FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF WY. PROPRIETORS. 


The TI Chemical 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 


EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
~~ ALWAYS READY 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
SPEND A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE 
CENERAL SALES ACENTS 


POPE. MANUFACTURING Co. 


was SMCAGO ML. 
at WEW YORK - (2 WARREN ST PROVIDENCE Ri. - 15 SHOw ST. 
* BOSTON - 22) COLUMBUS AE PLADE LP WIA e 
WASHINGTON. D.C.- 19-14 ST. WW. Sha FRANCISCO, CAL.” 451 SON 
Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 
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YOUR BOYS’ FEET 


While growing and developing need careful watching, and a 
shoe that will conform to Nature’s lines and yet be pleasing to the eye, 
and built of honest material. The Bates Shoe, while made on scientific 
lines, with broad tread, full toe room, is not a ‘‘freak’’ shoe. Briefly, 

it looks as it should and feels that way 














{EARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
¥ you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
mo. Ordering from us clirect, enclose price to Dept. tJ 








YVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 





FOR THE AMERICAN BOY 


It’s best to have your local dealer fit 
you. Ask him to show you the Bates 
Shoe for Boys. In various leathers. 
$2.50 per pair. Sizes, 1 to 5%. 





This 










= am In case your dealer does nof ewe 
shows carry the Bates Shoe, order that never 
poe cane from us and we will pay the coves & 
sole of delivery charges. distorted 
Bates Shoe. toes, bent- 
Note width over nails, 


swollen joints, 
corns. Ninety 
per cent. of all 
fvot troubles are 
caused by wearing 
imperfect fitting, un- 
healthy shoes whi/e 
the feet are growing. 


Our Catalogue shows styles, with description of the Bates Shoe, 
and tells why your boys should wear them. It’s FREE. 


of sole, broad 
tread, and toe 
room. It’sa 
sole of honor. 
Made of “ Ever- 
lasting” tannage 
stock. 














TRADE \ FOR BOYS 7 MARK 








A. J. BATES & Co., Manufacturers, 


SUIT CASE 


Given Asa Premium with 
$10 Worth of Our Goods, 


$20 in Value for $10 


This well-made Suit Case is of Dewey brown cowhide 
leather; steel frame and stitched edges, with English 
handles, and fitted with brass spring lock and bolts; 
interior neatly finished and lined with a high grade 
linen; leather strdps on top and bottom of case; size 
24 inches. 

We give this Suit Case without cost as a premium with 
the $10 assortinent of goods shown below : 

Combination No. 9 

50 Cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand . Ea. 

20 “ Waller's Floating Wax Soap. . . 
1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap 
1 carton, 3 cakes, Oatmeal Soap 

= - Magnolia Soap " 

10 packages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powder 10c. 

10 - Common Sense Scouring Powder 10c, 

1 carton Perfection Bag Blue Sc. 

ican Baking Powder q 

1 “ Old Gov't Java Coffee,3Ibs. . . . . 1,00 

1 “ Formosa Oolong Tea, 1 Ib 80c. 

1 Bottle Extract Vanilla 

: = nd Lemon 

1 package Sachet Powder, Violet 

1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap " 

1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder 25c. 

lcan Borated and Perfumed Talcum Powder 15c 

1 bottle Violet Perfume 


an 
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Value of goods 
Value of Premium 


YOU GET ALL FOR $10. 

Or you can send for our Book C, choose your pre- 

mium from over 200 and make your own selection of 
goods to the necessary amount. 
Book C 

tells all about the Walker 7 by which we sell di- 

rect to the consumer and give the usual dealers’ 

profits to the consumer in the form of a valuable 

premium ; describes and illustrates all our goods and 

emiums, tells how to form a Walker Club, etc. 

d for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER (Pounded 1837), Pittsburg, Pa. 











12 Bates St., Webster, Mass. 
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If you want to be free from the 


odors of perspiration 


ask your drug- or department- store for 


‘¢Mum’’ 


the beautiful, harmless and odorless snow- 
white cream that has no odor of its own, but 
chemically neutralizes all odors of the body. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Southern California STANMMER 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 200-page book “ The Origin and T 


the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. | fgw1s aS STAMMER niNG SCHOOL. 40 pasinide SB. Detroit, Mich ; 

















I AM THE TOOTH BRUSH YOU HEAR SO MANY SPEAK ABOUT. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts — deans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet," Tooth Truths.” 







To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfully cool place to REST is 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Pifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient rae. Only ten minutes 
ride to Chicago's shopping and theater center. Built of 
stone and pressed brick. 450 large outside rooms; 220 
private bath rooms. Has nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda 
overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Geo.W. Reynolds, Mgr.(formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte,Cal.) 




















Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 


Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet, 















































































SLO THE SUMMER GIRLIE 
The Joy of out door life FR 
A ..£ ff is made complete by 


ly, MCream?Wheat 
vl A dainty breakfast, 


oN A delicious dessert. 
At all grocers. ton 


















